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Ir is not our intention to enter into any analysis of the volume 
above named, which is well enough of its kind, though not very 
original, nor profound, nor meant to be. Availing ourselves of 
the privilege of our craft, we shall simply use the title as a start- 
ing point for some observations we are about to offer on ancient 
writing and its materials, and the preservation and transmission 
of books before the invention of the art of printing ;— a subject, 
not without interest, considered absolutely in itself, and especially 
as viewed in connexion, or rather contrast, with modern discov- 
eries and improvements. 

The extensive diffusion of the means of knowledge and intellec- 
tual gratification, the result of the multiplication of copies of books 
by the use of moveable types, is an advantage enjoyed at the pre- 
sent day, to the full value of which its very commonness renders 
us in a manner insensible. Books are now easy of access. 
They find their way into the humblest dwelling, proving them- 
selves emphatically the poor man’s friend; elevating alike his 
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understanding and his heart, and solacing him amid the labors 
of life. The product of a few hours of toil is now sufficient to 
secure no small amount of pleasant and profitable reading for 
one’s self and family. 

In former ages it was different. Copies of books being mul- 
tiplied only by the slow and tedious process of transcription, 
were few and expensive, and were perpetually exposed to injury, 
mutilation, and loss, by the hand of violence or time. Libraries 
were then rare, and the business of someday: them was an affair 
of great labor as well as expense, for not only was a sum equi- 
valent to a large private fortune sometimes demanded for a single 
copy, but the collector was often obliged to undertake long jour- 
neys, and frequently to visit foreign countries, in search of manu- 
scripts. These, if he was so fortunate as to find them, he was 
compelled, if he did not choose, or was unable to purchase, to 
transcribe, or hire a copyist to do it for him. Few private per- 
sons could possess books. ‘They were the luxury of the rich and 
curious. ‘The great mass were without the means of mental 
culture, and the pleasures and advantages which reading affords. 
In regard to the intellectial condition and enjoyment of the peo- 
ple, the art of printing has imparted, or is imparting, a totally 
new aspect to life. ‘The character of modern civilization, man’s 
social relations, and the whole current of thought and opinion, 
have been deeply affected by it. 

Literature has assumed a new garb and form since the people 
have become readers. Writers now no longer address solely 
the few who occupy an elevated position in society, since they 
have ceased to look to them exclusively for their reward. They 
write for the people, who are now found to be their most efficient 
patrons; and as the supply always shapes itself to the demand, 
the character of literature has been changed, or rather a new 
literature has sprung up. ‘The consequences of the change, the 
tendencies, good or evil, of modern literature, its merits or de- 
fects, for it has both in a marked degree, it is foreign from our 
present object to discuss. Undoubtedly the people have been 
great gainers by the emancipat tion of learning from the cell and 
cloister, and the free air it now breathes. By keeping in view 
our present advantages, the general difiusion of the stores of in- 
tellectual wealth, and the accessible nature of its treasures, we 
shall be the better prepared to profit by a survey of the former 
tardy and imperfect methods of communicating and transmitting 
knowledge, and the scanty amount of it which found its way to 
the common mind, to refresh and to delight. ‘There are infer- 
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ences which, if we are attentive, we may all along draw, equally 
instructive and pleasing. 

We are not about to tax the patience of our readers by offer- 
ing a dissertation on ancient alphabets ; nor shall we trouble 
them with any remarks on the progress, which was unquestion- 
ably a slow one, from picture-writing, hieroglyphics, and sym- 
bols, to letters used as arbitrary signs to denote tones of the 
voice. It is suflicient for our purpose to observe, that the origin 
of written or visible language is lost in a remote antiquity, nor 
can it now be ascertained what nation is entitled to the honor 
of the invention. 

The materials used in most ancient times to write upon, were 
hard substances, as stone, brick, metals, and wood. ‘The Deca- 
logue, as all know, was engraven on tables of stone. Nor was 
the custom of making use of this material confined to the Jews. 
The Greeks, as the Arundelian marbles testify, were in the habit 
of engraving on stone, not only monumental inscriptions, but 
edicts, treaties, historical and other events. Brass was also used. 
The practice of engraving on these substances prevailed, not 
only in Greece, but in Egypt, and among the early inhabitants 
of Italy. The laws of Solon, it would seem, were engraven both 
on brass and on wood, for there are authorities for both. Those 
of the Tweive Tables among the Romans, as some of the old 
writers aflirm, were engraven on slabs of oak. They appear, 
however, if not originally, yet very early, to have been engraven 
on brass, which was not, however, found to be secure against in- 
jury of the elements, for when the Capitol, in which they were 
kept, was struck by lightning, the plates are reported to have 
been melted. 

The « Works and Days” of Hesiod, a poem, deposited in the 
temple of the Muses, was written, as Pausanias, who professes to 
speak from ocular evidence, informs us, on plates of lead. Other 
instances of the use of the same material are on record. 

Wooden tablets were also in frequent use. ‘The ancient Chi- 
nese employed them; and according to Pliny they were in use 
among the Greeks before the time of Homer. These were usually 
thin pieces of wood, made smooth, and highly polished. At first the 
bare wood was written upon, by means of a style, an instrument 
we shall presentiy describe. ‘They were afterwards covered with 
wax. ‘I'hese waxen tablets, in consequence of the facility of era- 
sing or altering what was written upon them, continued in use 
among the Romans long after softer substances were introduced, 
and the writing alter it was finished, if intended to be preserved, 
was transferred to paper or parchment. 
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These tablets were used by the Roman boysat school. ‘They 
must, however, have been somewhat clumsy, if there was any 
ground in fact for the accident introduced in one of the comedies 
of Plautus, of a schoolmaster who had his head broken with one 
of them by a refractory pupil. 

They were sometimes fastened together forming a book, call- 
ed by the Romans codex, from its resemblance to the trunk of a 
tree divided into boards, a term which was afterwards retained 
to designate a book or manuscript of any sort, and particularly 
a collection of laws ; hence our modern term, code. 

The edicts of the Roman senate, magistrates, and emperors, 
were written on plates of ivory. 

But stone, metals, wood, and the harder substances, as we 
may readily conceive, would often be found inconvenient in use, 
and might not always be at hand when wanted. A cheaper ma- 
terial would be sought, and one more easily obtained. Leaves 
were in very common use for the reception of writing, in differ- 
ent nations, particularly in the east, where nature throws up a 
vigorous growth prodigal of foliage. ‘The Egyptians wrote on 
leaves of the palm, and the same material is still in use in many 
parts of the oriental world. ‘The “ Sibylline Leaves” are fami- 
liar to all. And we still speak of the leaves of a book, a phrase- 
ology which obviously had its origin in the very primitive custom 
of writing on the leaves of plants and trees. ‘The use of leaves 
was recommended by the circumstance, that they required little 
preparation to fit them for the office to which they were appro- 
priated, and they were very naturally therefore resorted to in a 
rude and pristine state of society. Linen, too, was used in very 
ancient times, and specimens of writing on this material are still 
found, in good preservation, in the envelopes of Egyptian mum- 
mies. 

The bark of trees was afterwards employed, as less perishable 
than Jeaves. ‘The use of it as a material for writing upon, has 
been common in every region of the globe, and still continues in 
several parts of Asia. ‘The inner bark was selected as best 
suited to the object, called by the Romans liber, whence the 
Latin name for a book, and our modern term, Library. The 
Romans generally made use of the linden, or tiel tree, for this 
purpose, 

Several specimens of writing on bark are still preserved in 
the collections of the curious. Some of these are from the Mala- 
bar coast, ‘There is in one of the libraries in England, a letter 
of an Indian Nabob, on a piece of bark two yards in length, and 
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richly ornamented with gold. Some Scandinavian love-letters, 
written on bark, are still extant. And a library was not long 
since discovered in Russia, among the Calmuck lartars, con- 
sisting of books composed of long strips of thick bark varnished, 
the writing being white on a black ground. 

Our Saxon ancestors, too, made use of bark, generally that of 
the beech, the wood of which was also used for writing tablets in 
the middle ages, instead of that of the box, or citron, which was 
employed by the Romans. From boc, the Saxon word for beech, 
is derived, probably, our English word book. 

The use of bark, however, came in time to be, in a great 
measure, superseded by that of the papyrus of Egypt. [rom 
papyrus comes our English word paper. This is a marshy 
plant, a variety of rush, not confined to the banks of the Nile, 
as was once supposed. It rises from a Jarge creeping root, and 
attains the height of several feet, having a stem of a triangular 
shape, with a large tufted head. ‘The plant was exceedingly 
useful for other purposes than that of making paper. From the 
lower part were formed drinking cups; other parts, more flexible 
served for ribs of boats ;* others were manufactured into cloth, 
sails, ropes, wicks for lamps, and similar articles; and the root 
was converted into fuel. 

Paper made frem this plant, for a long time, constituted an 
important article of export from Egypt, and the manufacture of 
it conferred great wealth. Of the value of the manufacture, 
some estimate may be formed from an anecdote, which is on 
record, of an individual by the name of Firmus, a native of Se- 
leucia, but afterwards a resident ia Egypt, a friend and ally, as 
he professed himself, of Zenobia, the celebrated Queen of Pal- 
myra. Firmus, on his own account, it would seem, however, 
and not to sustain or restore the fortunes of Zenobia, raised 
an army, which he asserted he could maintain by the sole profits 
of the manufacture and sale of paper. ‘The revenues of his pa- 
per mill must have been great to authorize such an assertion. 
How far his confidence in his resources would have been justi- 


* According to the testimony of Pliny and other ancient writers, the Egyptians 
made use of this material in constructing their boats. Small barks were formed 
from the papyrus woven compactly together, and covered exterually with 
some resinous substance, to exclude water. The “ark of bulrushes,” as our 
translator hus it, “‘ daubed with slime and with pitch,” in which Moses was ex- 
posed, was, no doubt, a little bark of this description. When his mother saw that 
she could no longer conceal kim, * she took an ark of Papyrus,” so the verse is 
rendered by Geddes, “ and having daubed it with bitumen and pitch, she put the 
child into it, and laid it among the sedges, by the brink of the river,” Exod. ii. 3. 
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fied by the event, we cannot say, for he was not permitted to 
continue the experiment. The forces which he had _ hastily 
collected, proved insufficient to cope with the fierce Aurelian, 
at the head of his Roman veterans. The soldier emperor, on 
his return from Palmyra, where he had just shown his insensibility 
to genius and learning consecrated by moral worth, by the exe- 
cution of the philosopher and critic, Longinus, made a detour, 
and crushed the army of the paper merchant of Egypt at a single 
blow. 

The usual mode of obtaining paper from the papyrus was to 
take off the outer rind, or bark, which was rejected, then to sepa- 
rate or flake off the thin coats which lay underneath, the inner- 
most being esteemed the best. ‘These thin filmy coats, moistened 
with the water of the Nile, which was supposed, erroneously how- 
ever, to possess some glutinous quality, were then placed across 
each other, and pressed, and dried, after which they were 
smoothed with a roller, and polished with some hard substance. 
The delicate article, called rice paper, brought from the East at 
the present day, is said to be a similar membranous substance, 
taken from the bread-fruit tree. 

The Romans, on becoming masters of Egypt, bestowed much 
attention on the manufacture of paper from the reed of the Nile, 
and introduced into it important improvements. In the seventh 
century of the Christian era, the use of this paper was, in a great 
measure, superseded, and in the eighth became rare. From the 
time of the irruption of the Saracens into Egypt, its manufacture 
and export greatly declined, and appear to have soon ceased. 

Parchment and vellum had now been introduced, the former 
prepared from the skins of sheep and goats, the latter, which 
was much less abundant, from that of very young calves. 

‘The preparation of skins for the purpose of writing, had been 
long known, but a new impulse was given to the art by Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, in Asia, about two centuries and a half be- 
fore the Christian era. The circumstances are thus related. 
Eumenes, and his cotemporary, Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of 
Egypt, were rival collectors of books, and vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their libraries. To defeat and humble 
his competitor, the wily Egyptian undertook to deorive him of 
a supply of paper, for which he was dependent on Egypt, by 
prohibiting its exportation. But the genius of Eumenes soon 
triumphed over this obstacle. He turned his attention to the 
manufacture of parchment, and his success was complete. His 
literary projects were promoted, and his subjects were enriched 
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by the introduction of a new article of manufacture and com- 
merce. Whether the story be entitled to credit in every particu- 
lar, or not, certain it is, that the stately library of Pergamus 
became one of the chief ornaments of the city, and the best 
parchment was long known by the name of Pergamena, from the 
place of its manufacture.* 

Parchment was of diflerent colors, white, yellow, and purple ; 
generally purple when gold or silver letters were used in 
writing. 

Vellum, which was used in the middle ages, was, as before 
intimated, a ricner material. ‘There is still extant an imperfect 
manuscript copy of the Gospels in the Gothic translation of Ul- 
philas, first Bishop of the Goths, on vellum of a violet color, all 
the letters of which are silver, except the initials, which are of 
gold. It is called the Silver Book of Ulphilas. Astle says that 
it is bound in massy silver.+ It is a manuscript of singular 
beauty, and constitutes one of the most curious remains of Chris- 
tian antiquity. It was found in the Abbey of Werden, in West- 
phalia; and is preserved in the University of Upsal, in Sweden. 

Most of the ancient manuscripts now in existence are on parch- 
ment, very few on papyrus, which was more frail and perishable. 
Parchment at length yielded to the use of paper, of a diflerent 
material from that before used in its manufacture. Cotton paper 
was now introduced. This was known as early as the eighth or 
ninth century, though the use of it did not become general in 
Europe till the end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth. 
Its origin is matter of dispute. It was introduced into Europe, 
however, by the Arabs, during their dominion in Spain. The 
Arabs are said to have become acquainted with it in Bucharia. 
It was at first of a coarse fabric made of raw cotton, but after 
the Christians obtained possession of the paper-mills established 
by the Arabs, it soon became improved in quality and texture. 

Linen paper was very generally substituted for cotton, as 
early as the middle of the fourteenth century. It was in use 
earlier, and was introduced into Europe from the east, probably 


* What we glean from Pliny, Plutarch, and others, respecting the Pergamenean 
library, leaves us very imperfectly inforwed on the subject of its history. Bayle, 
(Historical and Critical Dict. Art. Pergamus,) exhibits ihe opinions of some an- 
cients and some moderns concerning it. Itis said to have contained two hundred 
thousand volumes, or more. 

{ Origin and Progress of Writing, p. 87. We have said that the manuscript 
is on vellum. This was long considered as indisputable. It is proper to add, 
however, that a recent traveller, who has subjected the manuscript to critical ex- 
amination, expresses some doubt on this point. 
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from China; also by means of the Arabs, who assert that the 
manufacture of it was carried on at Samarcand early in the 
eighth century. Most'of the old manuscripts in the oriental lan- 
guages, extant, are on paper of this kind. ‘The oldest English 
manuscript, on linen paper, known to be in existence, dates 
1340. There are said to be some in Spain of greater antiquity. 

The oldest German paper-mill was established at Nuremberg 
in 1390. It was not until some centuries later that the manufac- 
ture was introduced into England. 

Next to the materials written upon, the instruments used in 
writing claim our attention. ‘These would, of course, vary with 
the substance written upon. The chisel would be selected for 
cutting letters on stone. For writing on bark, wood, or waxen 
tablets, the Romans made use of an instrument called the stylus, 
pointed at one end for writing, and flattened at the other for the 
purpose of erasure; hence the phrase to “ turn the style,” which 
meant to cancel, alter, or correct. From the name of this in- 
strument is derived our English term, style, used to signify the 
mode or form of expressing ones thoughts, or the choice and ar- 
rangement of words and sentences. 

Styles for writing were originally made of iron, and were car- 
ried in sheaths or cases. Instances are on record, in which they 
were used as instruments of attack or defence, and as such they 
sometimes proved formidable. As the ancient Romans never 
wore swords or daggers in the city, they were under the greater 
temptation to resort to them as a weapon in cases of sudden pro- 
vocation. Czesar stabbed Cassius in the arm with his style ; and 
schoolboys sometimes rose upon their masters armed with the 
same instrument. ‘T'o prevent their abuse, the use of iron styles 
was at length prohibited, and ivory or bone was substituted. 
Whether, as has been conjectured, the st2/etto of the modern Ita- 
lians derives its origin from the ancient style, which, as we have 
said, was carried about in a case, we will not undertake to decide. 

For writing on softer substances, as leather, parchment, vel- 
lum, and the paper of Egypt, other instruments were required. 
Reeds or canes now came into use; a reed (ca/amus) from the 
banks of the Nile, the particular species is unknown, was gene- 
rally preferred. ‘This was brought to a point and split, much 
in the manner of our present pens, but it left the writing rough 
and uneven. Quills were of later introduction, and appear to 
have been originally used in the west. They are first mentioned 
in the seventh century, but few notices of them occur before the 
ninth. Reeds and canes still continue to be employed for pens 
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among the orientals. But the feather pen from the wing of the 
goose (the instrument of wisdom from the emblem of folly) has 
generally obtained the preference, not over these rude instru- 
ments merely, but over all artificial substitutes. 

These instruments for writing, of course, implied the use of 
fluids, and the subject of inks next presents itself. The ancient 
inks have been pronounced superior in beauty and color to the 
modern, and were of a different composition. Lamp or ivory 
black, or some similar carbonaceous matter, seems to have form- 
ed the basis of the ancient black inks. Besides black inks, ver- 
milion red, green, purple, and inks of various other colors, were 
used; also, gold and silver inks. ‘T'he two latter were employed 
particularly in the middle ages for writing titles, capitals, and 
emphatic words, and gave to the manuscript a peculiarly rich 
appearance. Sometimes, however, they were used throughout 
the work, as in the case already mentioned ; occasionally . ‘gold 
alone was used, on leaves of purple vellum, with borders highly 
ornamented. 

The ancient mode of writing was without points or breaks of 
any kind between the words, and most of the ancient manuscripts 
preserved are of this description. ‘There are, however, nume- 
rous exceptions. Sometimes a period was inserted between 
every word. 

Originally they wrote from right to left, instead of the present, 
which is called the Ionic way of writing ; then in the mode call- 
ed by the Greeks bostrophedon, that is, as the composition of the 
word indicates, backwards and forwards, as the ox plows. ‘The 
Chinese mode is, we believe, in perpendicular columns, from top 
to bottom. 

The form of letters employ ed varied with almost every centu- 
ry, a circumstance of importance in ascertaining the age ‘of man- 
uscripts. The oldest manuscripts extant are written in large 
letters, of the form called uncial, that is, rounded capitals. Small 
letters were very rarely used in manuscripts before the middle of 
the fourth century, and it was long before they were generally 
substituted for capitals, or large uncials. ‘Their tri mph, in fact, 
was not complete before the tenth century, and from that time 
down they were constantly changing their form and appearance, 
though there is a certain uniformity observable in manuscripts of 
a given time and place, which enables those who have made a 
study of the science of diplomatics, as it is technically called — 
the object of which is to decide on the character, antiquity, and 
genuineness of manuscripts—to determine the age and probable 
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authenticity of a worm-eaten fragment, picked up perhaps in a 
neglected corner or dark nook of some old monastery, with as 
much accuracy as a tea merchant pronounces on the kind or 
quality of tea submitted to his inspection, or a connoisseur in the 
use of wine, on the age and merits of his favorite beverage. 

Ancient books, when written on flexible materials, as parch- 
ment or paper, were rolled up in scrolls; hence the term volume, 
(volumen, a roll,) which is still retained, though the form of the 
book is no longer the same. The paper or parchment was usu- 
ally written only on one side; the edges of the sheets were then 
united, so as to form one long strip, which, when the book was 
finished, was rolled up on a cylinder or stick, much in the man- 
ner of our modern maps, the title being written on the outside, 
and the ends ornamented with balls or nobs, often richly carved, 
and embellished with gold, silver, or precious stones. These 
nobs, besides contributing to ornament, were of use in unrolling 
the volume, and holding it open while reading.* 

The Romans deposited their more valuable books in boxes or 
chests of cedar, to preserve them from insects. Hence, to 
say that a book was worthy the cedar, was equivalent to saying 
that it was worthy of immortality.+ The oil or essence of cedar, 
too, was used for a similar purpose; this was rubbed over the 
books. Marvellous stories are told of its effects; as, that old 
Numa’s books were preserved by means of it five hundred years 
under ground, and that books impregnated with it never become 


* When offered for sale by the booksellers, who in Rome occupied a particular 
street or place, called Janus, near the temples and statues of Janus and Vertum- 
nus, (and the most noted of whom, in the time of Augustus, were the two Sosii, 
mentioned by Horace,) the roll was covered with skins carefully polished by pu- 
mice stone, or some other hard substance. Horace, Epist. L. 1. Epist. 20. et Ars 
Poet. v. 345. 

Only one book was included in a volume; thus, the number of volumes in a 
work would be equal to the number of books into which it was divided, a circum- 
stance to be always kept in view in reading accounts of the number of volumes 
contained in ancient libraries, otherwise their magnitude will be greatly overrated. 
In ordinary cases, several ancient volumes would be comprised in one modern. 

The present square or oblong form of books, composed of separate leaves, is, 
however, very ancient. It is traced back to one of the kings of Pergamus, the 
same Eumenes to whom, as before mentioned, the world is indebted for great im- 
improvements in the manufacture of parchment, of which he is frequently said, 
erroneously however, to have been the inventor. This mode of binding books 
was generally adopted after the time of the Emperor Augustus, except in orient- 
al nations, and among the Jews. Only asmall number of manuscripts now ex- 
tant are in the form of rolls, which was called the Egyptian mode of binding. 

The custom of folding letters addressed to the Roman senate, and dividing them 
into pages in the manner of our modern books, was introduced by Julius Cesar ; 
before that time the form of rolls was used. 

t Horace, Ars Poet. v. 332 
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mouldy or worm-eaten. So Vitruvius, as referred to by Astle, 
for we have not his work at hand, asserts ; and Pliny, if we mis- 
take not, affirms the same. 

In regard to the multiplication of copies of books, and their 
transmission, the ancients labored under peculiar disadvantages. 
At the present day, a large number of copies are struck off at a 
single impression; these have a chance of soon becoming dis- 
persed in a multitude of hands, and some of them of being placed 
in public collections, where they are in a great measure secure 
against the injuries of time and accident. Formerly it was dif- 
ferert. The process of transcription was necessarily slow, and 
only a few copies of a book might exist; consequently, the 
chance of its preservation would be much less than at present, 
even admitting that there had been no peculiar causes which 
might operate to their destruction then in existence, as civil com- 
motions, the devastations of war, and barbarian conquest. 

With respect to those engaged in the transcription of books 
in very early times, we have little positive information. Making, 
however, all due allowance for the limited circulation of books 
before the art of printing was known, we may readily imagine, 
especially when we reflect on the bulk of many of them, that co- 
pyists must have been numerous; and we have evidence from 
history that they were so. In all the chief seats of learning, in 
Greece, Asia, and Egypt, copyists, or /ibrarii, as they were 
called, were employed, either by booksellers to transcribe works 
for sale, or by collectors to furnish copies for their libraries. 
Athens abounded in them; and a certain number of them were 
found in most of the smaller cities of Greece and Ionia. Occa- 
sionally individuals formed libraries of books copied by their 
own hand; but this would seem to have been rarely the case 
among the Greeks, and never took place among the Romans. 

The condition of Roman copyists is better known than that of 
the Greek. Copyists, among the Romans, belonged invariably 
to the class of slaves or freedmen, which was not the case among 
the Greeks. These were liberally educated for this and similar 
purposes. Persons of rank and wealth among the Romans 
were seldom without them; they were themselves not fond of 
writing ; their own works, even their letters, were often written 
by dictation. Cicero, who was a great economist of time, fre- 
quently dictated to his scribes while walking; he sometimes 
wrote himself, in characters, however, scarcely legible. His 
brother Quintus complained to him that he could with difficulty 
decipher his letters, to which he replies by saying, that when he 
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wrote himself, he took whatever pen came in his way, whether 
good or bad. 

Atticus, the friend of Cicero, had numerous slaves attached 
to his household, all of whom he had carefully educated. Many 
of them were accomplished readers and copyists, and there was 
not a foot-boy belonging to him, as we are informed by Corne- 
lius Nepos, his biographer, who could not acquit himself well in 
both these offices. Atticus was fond of collecting books, and 
particularly of surrounding himself with the precious remains of 
Grecian genius ; and to gratify this passion, during a residence of 
some years at Athens, he employed his slaves in copying the 
choice productions which were deposited in the libraries to which he 
had then ready access. A part of the treasures which he thus 
amassed, he oflered for sale. Cicero, confiding in his friendship 
and exquisite taste, had before employed him to purchase for him 
statuary and other remains of art, to adorn his several country 
seats, and especially his favorite ‘Tusculan villa, and had received 
at different times several cargoes of them. ‘The offer of the 
books afforded him peculiar pleasure, though the state of his 
finances, it seems, did not admit of his immediately purchasing 
them. He begs Atticus, however, in several letters, to keep 
them till he could raise a sufficient sum for the purchase. We 
will transcribe a few sentences from his correspondence, both as 
showing how private libraries were then formed, and as affording 
illustration of Cicero’s passion for letters, and of his anticipa- 
tions of solace and happiness in reserve for age, anticipations, 
alas, which were destined never to be realized. “ Keep your 
books,” says he, “and do not despair of my being able to make 
them mine, which if | can accomplish, I shall esteem myself richer 
than Crassus, and shal] despise the gardens and villas of them 
all.” Again, “ ‘Take care that you do not dispose of your col- 
lection to any one, however ardent a lover of books he may be ; 
for | am reserving the profits of all my little vintajzes to purchase 
that relief for my old age.” In another letter he says, ‘I have 
placed all my hopes of comfort and pleasure, when I shall retire 
from business, in your humanity in enabling me to obtain pos- 
session of the books.’’* 

Those tranquil days never came. Public cares occupied his 
attention; soon the state was shaken by civil commotions ; 
Cicero endeavored to rally round him the friends of constivutional 
liberty, those who breathed the old Roman spirit, but his efforts 
were unavailing. His head and hands, severed from his body, 


* Cicero, Epist. ad Atticum, Lib. i. Epist. 4, 10, 7. 
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were, by order of the profligate and vindictive Antony, exposed 
on the rostra which had so often resounded with the strains 
of his immortal eloquence, uttered in defence of the property, 
liberty, and lives of the Roman people ; “a sad spectacle,” says 
one, ‘which drew tears from every eye.” 

Numerous copyists were attached to all the great libraries. 
At Alexandria in Egypt, where there existed under the Ptolemies 
a library said to consist of seven hundred thousand volumes, 
several apartments were constructed for their sole use. ‘There 
the process of copying was constantly carried on under every 
possible advantage. ‘The affluent Romans obtained thence books 
to augment their collections. The fire, under Nero, having 
caused the destruction of several public libraries, the emperor 
Domitian sent copyists to Alexandria to repair the loss. 

Rome yielded the empire to Constantinople; and in the art of 
copying, the Greeks far excelled the Romans. Many beautiful 
specimens were executed in the city of Constantine, under the 
Emperors, whose liberality in encouraging the collection and 
transcription of manuscripts has not escaped the notice of his- 
torians. 

But the decline of learning, the approach of the dark ages, 
war, and barbarian violence, now threatened the extinction of all 
that remained of ancient literature in the world. A circumstance 
which, at first view, would have seemed among the last to which 
we should have looked for its preservation, interposed to rescue 
a valuable portion of it from destruction. ‘That circumstance 
was the institution of monkery. But for this, for aught we can 
see, every relic of Grecian and Roman genius would have been 
swept from the earth. ‘ Religion alone,” and religion in what 
we Protestants are accustomed to consider a corrupt form, 
‘‘made a bridge, as it were,” says Hallam, “ across the chaos, 
and has linked the two periods of ancient and modern civiliza- 
tion. Without this connecting principle, Europe might indeed 
have awakend to intellectual pursuits, and the genius of recent 
times needed not to be invigorated by the imitation of antiquity. 
But the memory of Greece and Rome would have been feebly 
preserved by tradition, and the monuments of those nations might 
have excited, on the return of civilization, that vague sentiment 
of speculation and wonder, with which men now contemplate 
Persepolis or the Pyramids.’’* 

The monasteries contributed to the preservation of literature 


* Middle Ages, Chap. 9. part J. p. 461. New York Fd. 1837. 
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in two ways. Through the long period of the dark ages, the 
monks were the only transcribers of books, and the only persons 
capable of transcribing them, for all the little learning which re- 
mained in the world, was confined to the monasteries. We can 
hardly except the secular clergy. ‘The laymen had no learning. 
‘¢ For many centuries,” according to the authority just referred 
to, ‘‘ it Was rare for a layman, of whatever rank, to know how to 
sign his name. ‘Their charters, till the use of seals became ge- 
neral, were subscribed with the mark of the cross.” Charle- 
magne could not write; the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa could 
not read; nor John, king of Bohemia, so late as the middle of 
the fourteenth century; nor Philip the Hardy, king of France.* 

The transcribing of manuscripts was one of the regular duties 
of the monks. This duty was performed with different degrees 
of fidelity and exactness. In the larger monasteries there was 
fitted up an apartment for the purpose of transcription, and no 
little care was often taken to secure fidelity of copies. Nor was 
the business of transcription carried on in the large monasteries 
only. In many of the smaller religious houses copyists were 
found, and the employment was well suited to the inertness, both 
bodily and mental, of the monkish life. 

The other way in which monasteries contributed to the preser- 
vation of ancient literature was, they served as safe repositories 
for books. All our ancient manuscripts, it is well known, have 
descended to us through them, and they could have come down 
to us in no other way, for there were for a time no libraries, pub- 
lic or private, except those of the monasteries, in existence ; and 
the idea of the inviolability of religious houses, which happily 
was part of the religion of the age, generally secured them from 
depredation amid the devastations of perpetual wars. The mili- 
tary chieftains of the dark ages respected the sanctity of monas- 
teries. 

Besides copyists, there were persons called illuminators, whose 
duty it was to embellish manuscripts by ornamented letters and 
paintings. ‘This art was carried to great perfection, and many 
of the manuscripts of the middle ages exhibit to the eye an ap- 
pearance of great beauty. Embellished figures and drawings, 
figures displaying the customs, habits, and implements of the age, 
used in war or peace, are frequently introduced, and, like the 
figures and devices on ancient medals and coins, are of no small 
value as illustrating the history of the times. 


* Hallam, Middle Ages, p. 459. 
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Of the number of persons who obtained a subsistence by copy- 
ing and illuminating, we may form some opinion from the fact, 
that at the time of the introduction of printing, there were more 
than six thousand persons of this class in the city of Paris alone, 
all of whom exercised their art under privilege of the university. 

There were places particularly celebrated for the transcription 
of manuscripts in the middle ages. Among these were Calabria, 
and the kingdom of Naples, from which many manuscripts after- 
wards passed into the libraries of Rome, Florence, and other 
cities in the vicinity. But Greece and its islands, particularly 
Cyprus, and especially Constantinople, the ancient Byzantium, 
and its environs, and above all Mount Athos, which terminates a 
bold peninsula stretching from the Macedonian coast far into the 
/€gean sea, are famed as the chief sources of books. The height 
and sides of Mount Athos were studded with monasteries, whence 
it acquired the appellation of the “holy mount.” ‘The inmates 
of those monasteries, in their tranquil and elevated retreat, made 
the transcription of manuscripts their almost sole occupation, and 
no place was more renowned for its literary treasures. A large 
number of manuscripts in the collections of Vienna and Russia, 
were obtained from the monasteries of Byzantium and Mount 
Athos, and many were conveyed to Spain, Paris, and other 
places, and still the monasteries of the solitary mountain are de- 
scribed as rich in books. 

There is hardly any thing of which we can say that it is 
wholly evil in itself, and in all its accidents and consequences. 
To the superstition of monkery, that monstrous deformity of the 
middle ages, as we are taught to regard it, we owe all our old 
manuscripts and literature. ‘Through the whole of that dismal 
night, the sanctity of monasteries, respected, as we have said, by 
the rude warriors of the times, secured from spoliation not chris- 
tian writings merely, but all the remaining literary treasures of 
the ancient world. ‘Towards the close of the period, however, 
the same superstition, as if true at last to its instinct, which had 
been for a time checked or controlled, had nearly proved fatal 
to what it had been thus far the means of preserving. ‘The 
monks now turned depredators. By their carelessness and want 
of taste, they had already suffered many choice productions of 
ancient genius to be lost, while they spent their time in copying 
some silly legend, some lifeless commentary, or dry morsel of 
scholastic divinity,—‘‘ mere monkish trash,” as Hallam ex- 
presses it. 

To save the labor or expense of procuring new parchment, 
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which was sometimes scarce and costly, they made use of old, 
having first erased—scraped, or washed out—the original 
writing. ‘Thus, for example, a copy of a work of Livy or Ta- 
citus, or any of the admired geniuses of antiquity, would be 
destroyed to make room for the “ life of some pretended saint, 
a homily, or meditation, or such other inanity as suited the taste 
of the times.”” These are called by different names, as palimp- 
sests, (repolished or recleansed,) codices rescripti, rescripts, or 
rewritten manuscripts. ‘‘ A vast number of books of this sort,” 
says Montfaucon, ‘‘written on erased parchments, are to be met 
with, executed in the twelfth and following centuries.” 

Thus, what remains of ancient literature time, war, and the 
Goth had spared, the monks now set themselves industriously to 
destroy ; and their perverse ingenuity, but too successful, annihi- 
lated, there is no reason to doubt, many a precious relic of the 
best days of Greece and Rome. Had the revival of letters been 
delayed a century longer, the destruction of the old literature, 
for aught we can now discover, might have been nearly com- 
plete. Fortunately the buman mind awoke in time to prevent 
so deplorable a catastrophe. 

In some instances of rewritten manuscripts, nothing remains 
of the original writing except a few indistinct marks or lines; in 
others it is partially legible ; and in others it has been found ca- 
pable of being restored by a chemical process. ‘To the last 
mentioned circumstance we are indebted for the recovery of se- 
veral works long regarded as lost. Among these, the most im- 
portant, as it is well known, is Cicero’s ‘Treatise on Government,* 
esteemed, we believe, by himself and his cotemporaries, the best 
of his works. ‘This treatise, with the exception of a few pas- 
sages, which existed in the form of quotations, and the beautiful 
fragment, called Scipio’s dream, was for a long time supposed 
to have irrecoverably perished. So recently as the year 1820, 
Maio, then keeper of the Vatican at Rome, brought to light a 
rewritten manuscript, the original of which, to the great surprise 
and joy of the discoverer, was found, upon examination, to be a 
copy of this very treatise, in a somewhat mutilated state however. 
The original had been imperfectly erased, and a commentary of 
St. Augustine on the Psalms written over it, the monks not hay- 
ing scrupled thus to blot out, as far as their indolence permitted, 
one of the noblest works of the Roman orator, to make way for 
a production now of no value except as mere matter of antiqua- 


* De Republica. 
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rian curiosity. On the application of chemical agents, the origi- 
nal writing became distinctly legible, and the treasure thus un- 
expectedly recovered, was soon after published.* 

But a taste for reading and literature, favorable to the resto- 
ration of ancient writings, gradually revived. In the fourteenth 
century, that critical period for manuscripts, when they were fast 
perishing from indiflerence, mould, and worms, or were in the 
process of being sacrificed by copyists, Petrarch, whose name, 
with most, is probably more intimately associated with Vaucluse 
and Laura, than with the labors of monks, did much to pro- 
mote this taste. He was indefatigable in the search for manu- 
scripts, never passing a convent without stopping to explore its 
library ; and by his personal efforts and the zeal which his ex- 
ample had the efiect of lighting up in other breasts, was the in- 
strument, probably, in preserving from annihilation a large por- 
tion of the remains of classical literature now extant.t During 
the next century the labors of scholars who were engaged in dis- 
interring manuscripts from the monasteries in which they lay 
entombed, were rewarded by an ample harvest. Great was the 
joy on finding the relic of an old writer formerly missed, ‘ ‘The 
discovery of an unknown manuscript was regarded almost as 
the conquest of a kingdom.” In the first half of the century, 
the arrival in Italy, from Constantinople, of many learned men, 
who foreseeing the speedy fall of the eastern empire, were anxious 
to secure for themselves, and their literary treasures, a safe 
asylum, was a circumstance which had a perceptible influence in 


* The art of erasing, or of cleansing old parchment, was known in the time of 
Augustus, and as long as it was exercised in cancelling writings of no value, that 
better might be substituted in their place, there was little objection. But it is 
easy to conceive with what havoc to the remains of ancient writing it would be 
attended in the hands of ignorant and tasteless copyists, in an age when literature 
had fallen into neglect, and all relish for its beauties had been lost. Cicero, in his 
correspondence, alludes to the practice, and it is curious to observe, expresses 
something like indignation against one of his friends, whom he suspects of having 
erased one of his letters in order to make use of the parchment instead of new. 
What would have been the sensations of the worthy, but somewhat too self-com- 
placent old Roman, could he have obtained a glimpse of his favorite work, that 
which, as he fondly believed, was to transmit his fame down to all after ayes, as 
page after page of, it may be, the last copy the world possessed, was rapidly disap- 
pearing under the hands of dreamy monks? Yet again, —to such strange ano- 
malies are human affairs subject, —to this very circumstance, and to the negli- 
gence of the monks in imperfeclty executing the work of erasure, possibly may 
be ascribed its preservation, for the meditations of the christian father, in conse- 
quence of the reverence in which the name of Augustine was long holden, may 
have served to preserve the parchment from the fate which attended so many 
other ancient writings, the loss of which is now deplored. 


{ Hallam, Middle Ages, Chap. 9. part 2. p. 544. 
NO. VI.—VOL. III. 26 
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inflaming the antiquarian ardor of the west. And when the sub- 
version of the empire by the Turks, in 1453, compelled multi- 
tudes of others to follow them, from the ruins of the Byzantine 
libraries each, perhaps, bearing a copy of some favorite author, 
which, but for his timely care, might have perished, the mind of 
all Europe was roused. Princes and nobles, popes and scholars, 
vied with each other in their zeal for the collection of classical 
manuscripts ; and the art of printing being, in the meantime, dis- 
covered, most of what we now possess of the treasures of Gre- 
cian and Roman genius, was within the short period of sixty or 
eighty years committed to the press, and thus rescued forever 
from the further operation of causes which were occasioning its 
rapid destruction. 

Since that time comparatively few discoveries have been made, 
and the labors of scholars have been chiefly directed to the cor- 
rection and restoration of the text of the first printed editions, by 
a diligent comparison of it with older manuscripts which time 
has brought to light. In this way, or what is technically called 
the collation of manuscripts, sacred and profane, immense labor 
has been expended. ‘lhe early printed editions being made 
from such manuscripts as could be readily obtained, and which 
were often of inferior value to others which subsequent research 
has rescued from the dust and obscurity in which they were slum- 
bering, of course, left a wide field for future critical inquiry and 
correction. 

We have now little to expect from further research, except 
from the discovery of rewritten manuscripts, or from the 
volumes entombed in the ancient buried cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, which are unrolled by a very slow process, and 
with great difficulty. From these sources we may yet hope to 
recover some portion of the supposed lost remains of antiquity. 

In the course of the preceding remarks, we have alluded, inci- 
dentally, to some of the causes of the destruction of ancient 
books. Many have silently fallen a prey to the devouring tooth 
of time. Many have been suffered to perish from carelessness 
and neglect. ‘I myself,” says Dr. Covell, “have seen vast 
heaps of manuscripts, (for I never found them on shelves,) of the 
fathers, and other learned authors, in the monasteries of mount 
Athos, covered over with dust and dirt, and many of them rotted 
and spoiled.” Some, as we have said, were destroyed by the 
ill-starred labors of monks. Accident would occasion the dis- 
appearance of some. But war, fanaticism, and barbarian irrup- 
tions, have been the great instruments of their destruction. ‘l'o 
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these is to be attributed the loss of the Roman libraries. Several 
of the affinent and learned Romans had splendid collections, 
which were tastefully arranged, the rooms in which they were 
kept being adorned with statues and paintings—a circumstance 
by no means favorable to the preservation of the books, at a 
time when a rage for the destruction of images, which gave rise 
to the party, or sect, subsequently called Iconoclasts, (image- 
breakers,) began to manifest itself in union with a contempt of 
human learning. These libraries, including those of Cicero, 
Lucullus, and others, as also the libraries founded by several of the 
emperors, and among the rest, the famous Ulpian library, all fell 
a sacrifice. ‘Their contents were dispersed, or their rich treasures 
annihilated. No private collection of books, statues, paintings, 
and other works of art, among the Romans, was more celebrated 
than that of the rich and luxurious Lucullus. And “the use he 
made of his books,” says Plutarch,* “for his libraries were open 
to all, was more honorable than the acquisition.” The collec- 
tion is also mentioned by Cicero, who says that he had studied 
in the libraries of Lucullus. 

The demolition of heathen temples by Christians, occasioned 
the loss of many volumes, for many of the temples contained li- 
braries which were wantonly sacrificed by the indiscriminate 
zeal of the times. ‘The destruction of the Palatine library, a 
noble collection, kept in the temple of Apollo, on the Palatine 
mount, and founded by Augustus, is attributed, not, however, on 
evidence entirely conclusive, to Pope Gregory, a known hater 
of learning. 

If we go a little further back, we find similar causes in opera- 
tion. ‘The Persian conqnests in Phoenicia and Egypt, are said 
to have been attended with the destruction of a vast multitude of 
books. The celebrated Alexandrian Library, founded and em- 
bellished by the munificence of the Ptolemies, was accidentally 
destroyed during the invasion of Egypt by Julius Ceesar, the 
flames being communicated from the fleet to the palace in which 
jt was kept. Cleopatra was anxious to repair the loss, and to 
aid her in accomplishing her design, the lavish Antony gave her 
the library of the former kings of Pergamus, already alluded to, 
consisting of two hundred thousand volumes. The Alexandrian 
library thus rose in splendor from its ashes, and was gradually 
augmented ; and, unrivalled in the number of its volumes, and 
the value of its literary treasures, soon again became the admi- 
ration of the world. But the Emperor Theodosius, in the fourth 


* Vit. Lucul. 
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century, having issued an edict, commanding the heathen tem- 
ples throughout all the provinces of the empire to be destroyed, 
some christians of Egypt, with their fanatical archbishop at their 
head, attacked and demolished the temple of Jupiter Serapis, in 
which a portion of the library, amounting to three hundred thou- 
sand volumes, was deposited, and these volumes all perished. 
The remainder fell into the hands of the Saracens, who became 
masters of Egypt A. D. 642, during the reign of Caliph Omar. 
The caliph not being able to comprehend their use, since, as he 
is made sagely to reason, if they contained only what was agree- 
able to the doctrine of the koran, they were superfluous — if what 
was contrary to it, pernicious, and ought to be destroyed ; orders 
were given for their destruction, and they were dispersed through- 
out the city, to be used in heating the baths. ‘Though the num- 
ber of baths was four thousand, the books are said to have af- 
forded fue] sufficient for heating them six months. Whether or 
not this account be, in all its circumstances, deserving of credit, 
there appears to be no ground to question the main fact. ‘Thus 
was the world deprived of the largest library of all antiquity* — 
not a shred or vestige of it was spared. ‘The Emperor Leo, in 
his zeal against images, is said to have occasioned the destruc- 
tion of fifty thousand volumes at Constantinople; and other 
losses were sustained, when that city fell under the dominion of 
the Turks. Thus, Turk, Saracen, Goth, and Christian, seem 
to have conspired with time, the devourer of all things, to extin- 
guish the lights of ancient science and literature. 

Of the amount of the ravages thus occasioned, or the number 
of works, and valuable ones too, which have irretrievably perish- 
ed, few, probably, who have not given particular attention to 
the subject, are aware. A large majority of the writings of the 
ancients have been lost. 

Cast a momentary glance at the single department of history. 
There was a history of Phcenicia, written by Sanchoniatho, who 
was cotemporary with Solomon. We can conceive of few works 
to which greater interest would have attached. ‘There was a 


*« Pulcherrimum regiz opulentie monumentum,” says Seneca; who also 
quotes Livy as pronouncing it, in one of the books of his history now lost, “ elegan- 
tie reguin curaque egregium opus.” Seneca has been adduced as expressing a 
slight opinion of the value of the library, and he certainly says that it was collect- 
ed rather as matter of ostentation than use. He does not, however, as it appears 
to us, intend to speak disparagingly of the library asa collection; but he thought 
it better to read few authors than many, and he could not see the use of an “ innu- 
merable multitude of books, of which the owner could, in his whole life time, 
scarcely read the titles ;’’ an argument, by the way, wholly destitute of force, as 
applied to public collections. See Seneca, de Tranquillitate Animi, c. ix. 
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history of Egypt by Manetho, high priest of Heliopolis, three 
hundred and four years before Christ, going back to the earliest 
times, of course covering the period of the Jews’s residence 
there, and that of the erection of the pyramids ; and there was a 
history of Chaldea by Berosus, priest of the temple of Belus, and 
cotemporary with Alexander the Conqueror. Of these, fabulous 
in part no doubt, but still containing the germs of transfigured 
and transmuted truths, nothing remains except some short frag- 
ments preserved in the form of quotations. Of the history of 
Polybius, only five entire books out of forty have come down to 
us; fifteen out of the same number of Diodorus Siculus, who be- 
stowed on his work thirty years of labor ; eleven out of twenty 
books of Roman antiquities, the fruit of twenty-four years of la- 
bor by Dionysius of Halicarnassus; very little of the twenty-four 
books of Appian on Roman history ; thirty-five only out of one 
hundred and forty books of the celebrated historian Livy ; and 
only about one seventh part of the profound and instructive nar- 
rative of Tacitus. Varro, called the most learned of the Ro- 
mans, and cotemporary and friend of Cicero, is said to have 
written five hundred volumes, of which only two remain. Ano- 
ther friend of Cicero, the accomplished Atticus, wrote a work 
on the actions of great men among the Romans, ornamented 
with portraits, which, from the known taste of Atticus, and his 
ability to secure the services of the best artists, we may infer were 
well executed. One of Varro’s works, too, containing the lives 
of six hundred Romans, was enriched with portraits; but the 
whole has perished. All these losses, it will be recollected, have 
been sustained in the single department of history. We might 
swell the account, but farther we need not proceed. From the 
facts above stated, it would seem that Dr. Johnson was scarcely 
guilty of exaggeration, when, in reply to the objection that the 
art of printing had “hurt real learning by disseminating idle 
writings,” he said, “If it had not been for the art of printing, 
we should now have no learning at all, for books would have 
perished faster than they could have been transcribed.” 

Several works we possess, very narrowly escaped destruction ; 
and the history of manuscripts, could it be pursued, would occa- 
sionally present, along with matter of grave reflection, some 
amusing details. During the sitting of the Council of Constance, 
a manuscript of Quintilian was discovered, vanishing piecemeal 
on the table of a pickling shop. Others have been used for the 
backs of books by bookbinders, and for various other uses for 
which parchment was required. A copy of Livy went to make 
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battledoors. A man of letters, discovering the materials while 
amusing himself in the country, hastened to the maker of the in- 
struments, but was informed on his arrival that the last page of 
the historian had been used the week before. The manuscripts 
used in printing the Complutensian Polyglot were ascertained, 
to the great grief of the learned, some sixty or seventy years ago, 
to have been employed not long before by a maker of fire works 
to construct rockets, having been sold by an ignorant librarian 
of Alcala, in Spain, for old parchment. His excuse was, that he 
wanted room for other books, 

Two books of Cicero’s treatise on glory have perished since 
the time of Petrarch. He possessed them, and speaks of the in- 
credible delight with which he read and re-read them. He lent 
them to an aged man of letters, formerly his preceptor. The 
old man, being poor, and pressed with want, pawned them ; and 
dying suddenly, without telling where he had left them, they 
were never recovered or heard of, and the whole is now a lost 
work. 

Numerous facts might be adduced, did our limits permit, 
which go to illustrate the scarcity and extravagant price of books 
before the invention of the art of printing.* But it is time to 
bring our article to a close. 

We have presented some facts relating to the materials of 
ancient writing, and the preservation, transmission, and destruc- 
tion of books prior to the date alluded to. On finishing the 
survey, cursory as it has necessarily been, there are reflections 
which crowd on the mind, both pleasing and melancholy. ‘The 
destruction of so many treasures of thought, so many works of 
taste and genius, so many records of facts and events, so much 


* We select two or three asaspecimen. John of Meun'’s Roman de la Rose 
was so'd, about the year 1400, for more than thirty-three pounds sterl.ug ; noney 
was then worth sixteen times its present value For a volume of monkish homi- 
lies of the middle ages, the Countess of Anjou gave two hondred sheep. forty 
bushels of wheat and rye, and some skins of martens. About the beguiming of 
the fourteenth century, Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences was purchased for 
Bolton Abbey, for a sum equivalent to nearly forty pounds of money at the pre- 
cent day. This was, however, one of the only three works which this rich monas- 
tery had purchased for forty years. M mascripts were often pawned for a 
large sum. We are told of a student of Pavia, who. having re:luced his means 
by dissipation, raised a fortune by leaving in pawn the manuscript of a body of 
Jaw ; and of a gramimarian who, having lost his honse by fire, rebuilt it with two 
small volumes of Cicero. A nobleman of Cologne sol.l an estate to purchase 
a copy of Livy. Books were often chained in monasteries and churches, and 
other methods were adopted to prevent them from being pnrloined — A cert in 
convent “ threatened to pronounce, every year, irrecoverable sentence of damna- 
tion on any person who should dare to purloin or conceal a Latin translation of 
Aristotle's Treatise on Poetry, or even to obliterate the title.” 
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history, poetry, eloquence, philosophy, so many stores of intel- 
lectual wealth, fills the mind with regret, and inspires saddening 
reflections on the vanity of human labors. ‘Time has engulfed 
more than it has spared. The buried treasures of literature are 
more than those which are left. 

Yet there are cheering as well as gloomy views, which rise in 
the mind; cheering, as showing the permanency of what has been 
thus far saved from the wreck of former ages, and to which the 
activity of the human intellect is continually adding new stores, 
Of the influence which the rapid and extensive circulation of 
knowledge, daily augmenting, the result of the very simple in- 
vention of moveable metallic types, is to exert on the character 
and condition of the species, on the social and political organiza- 
tion of the several races which people the earth, on their moral 
and intellectual training and habits so intimately connected with 
physical well-being and comfort, we can, at present, form no 
estimate, for we want elements of calculation, which the past, 
in the present case, does not furnish. That it is to be great 
and salutary is not to be doubted. Of one fact we rest assured. 
The night of the dark ages can never return. Knowledge 
has gone forth, working changes, and can never again be re- 
manded back to the walls of the cloister. Books can never 
ayrain become the imprisoned, buried treasures, they once were. 
The destruction of literature and science can now be occasioned 
only by some general convulsion, which shall sweep away all ves- 
tiges of modern civilization, shake the foundation of our present 
continents, and add another to the epochs of those stupendous 
revolutions, which, as geologists tell us, the earth has formerly 
undergone. 
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Art. I].—1. Report of the Arguments of the Attorney for the 
Commonwealth, at the trials of Abner Kneeland for Blasphemy, 
im the Municipal and Supreme Courts at Boston, January and 
May, 1834. Boston: Beals, Homes, & Co. pp. 93. 

2. Reflections on the Law of Libel, in a letter addressed to “a 
Member of the Suffolk Bar.” By a Citizen. Boston: Wells 
& Lilly. 1823. 

3. American Quarterly Observer. No. V. Art.7: The Peri- 
odical Press. 


Ir is not easy for us of the present day, to obtain a clear per- 
ception of the change produced in the state of society by the in- 
vention of printing, and the influence of the press. When we 
read the works of Greek or Roman authors, it is not often that 
we advert to the fact, that their writings were in manuscript 
only, and therefore of very limited circulation, until within the 
last four hundred years; nor do we often recollect, that when 
our fathers first settled this country, the press had been in opera- 
tion about the same number of years that have elapsed since that 
memorable era. Few, probably, have ever paused long on the 
thought, that all the events of our country’s history have occur- 
red in the open daylight of an expanded intelligence, and the 
knowledge of them been diffused by an instrumentality never 
vouchsafed to the infancy of any other nation. We have no- 
thing in our annals, nor in our traditions, that reminds us of 
the days when printing was unknown, and when all informa- 
tion was imparted orally, or was to be sought— with great labor, 
expense, and delay—from written parchments. It would be 
well for us to ponder this matter more, so that we might more 
correctly estimate our condition, and more firmly resolve to act 
as behooves those who are thankful for a goodly heritage, and 
desirous not only to preserve it from destruction, but also to se- 
cure it from reproach. 

To the friends of christianity, there can scarcely be any earth- 
ly source of joy so full and perennial, or any cause of gratitude 
so tender and so operative, as that which is connected with the 
wondrous facility with which the scriptures may be distributed 
throughout the world by means of the press. Until this great 
discovery, ‘‘ the Word was hindered.”’ While it remained in ma- 
nuscript, very few could peruse it, and fewer still could possess it 
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entire. Cowper’s “ cottager’” could not then, as now, have free 
access to it, 


“ And in that charter read, with sparkling eyes, 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 


In that book we read, ‘there is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body ;”’ and we are taught to anticipate, that in a spi- 
ritual state our means of acquiring and communicating will, in 
some way at present incomprehensible, be immeasurably enhan- 
ced. Has it never occurred to our minds, that the progress of 
human invention and improvement has already enabled us to 
perceive some glimpses—faint, it is most true, and indistinct, 
but yet delightful, worthy of regard, and confirming to faith— 
glimpses of the spiritual state, and of the intercommunications of 
spiritual beings? If, as is believed, all natural objects are types 
or representations of the spiritual, we may rationally suppose that 
this suggestion is not entirely groundless. 

Who, for instance, can examine an exquisitely painted minia- 
ture portrait, and not feel that there may be a spiritual body, 
impalpable and divine ? 

Do not the philosophy of light and the laws of vision encou- 
rage us to anticipate, in another life, an unlimited range of per- 
ception, and a power to discern the remotest objects in the height 
and breadth of the heavens ?* 

The recent impulse given to locomotion has rendered the 
movement of 


ail tae Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In autumn thwarts the night,” 


scarcely a poetical license. 

And who can contemplate the art of printing, with its agencies 
of communication, and contrast it with those restricted means of 
diffusing knowledge which were in use before this art was disco- 
vered, and not believe that we have already, in this lower world, 
reached a state intermediate between the rudeness of barbarian 
life, and the perfected powers of acquisition and communication 
in the world above ° 

It is not, however, the design of the remarks on the press 
which we are about to make, to celebrate its triumphs, or to des- 
cant on its glories. Its glories and its triumphs are neither for- 


* See “ Physical Theory of another Life,” ch. iv. 
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gotten nor uridervalued ; we are reminded of them, with sufficient 
frequency, in all that we hear and in all that we read. The fa- 
shion and the taste of the day are sure to bring before the minds 
of the people of this country their advantages, their blessings, 
their glorious prospects—and, above all, their inherent and in- 
alienable rights. It may be wise occasionally to consider our 
duties and our perils —to examine the evils of our condition, and 
learn, if possible, how to remove or to mitigate them. 

That the press is powerful for evil as well as for good, no one 
will deny. All the mechanic arts may be, and have been, em- 
ployed to work the purposes of mischief. The ingenuity of 
rogues keeps pace with that of the honest; and no locksmith can 
long baffle the picklock. ‘The same is true of the fine arts. 
Music breathes to fan the flame of lust, and the pencil sheds its 
colors to swell into life the images of pollution. 

The press is peculiarly susceptible of abuse, and has always 
been greatly abused—never more, however, than at the present 
time. Let no one suppose that what may be said on this sub- 
ject is intended as an intimation that the press should be restrict- 
ed by law, or its constitutional liberty be at all impaired. For 
its shameful violence, its want of decency and principle, it is to 
be censured and denounced ; and for its exceeding silliness and 
stupidity it may deserve contempt: but it must be and ought to 
be free. In what that freedom consists, will presently be shown. 
To muzzle the press because it utters mischievous works as easily 
as good, could no more be justified, than the prohibition of 
speech, because out of the same mouth proceed both blessing 
and cursing. 

We have all heard much, especially of late, from the press it- 
self, of its own powers, and of its mighty eflects. In proportion 
as its issues have become vapid and shallow, have been its self- 
complacence and self-conceit. If we were to take the notions of 
its noisiest and most blustering conductors as the test of its cha- 
racter and the measure of its influence, we should be forced to 
the conclusion, that the more trash it disseminates, the better are 
its patrons entertained ; and the more unmannerly and unprin- 
cipled its effusions, the more manly and the more independent 
of ancient prejudices will the present and the succeeding genera- 
tion become. Indeed, no careful observer of the times, who has 
the well-being of his race strongly at heart, can avoid being 
sometimes oppressed by the fear that this great instrument of 
civilization, intelligence, and diffused knowledge, may at length, 
by its perverted use, bring back the reckless and savage spirit, 
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if not the barbarous manners and contempt of lettered refinement, 
which it is the glory of its earlier labors to have ameliorated, 
softened, and repressed. ‘This fear, however, is greatly dimin- 
ished— at least in the best informed and most deeply reflecting 
minds—by the instability and devious course of those who at- 
tempt to propagate mischievous doctrines. It has been truly 
said, that “men cannot act consistently and energetically with- 
out full confidence in their own views ; and this confidence can- 
not endure—though it may continue during a short excitement 
or conceit—unless supported by the authority of others.”” This 
simple truth seems to warrant “ the grave cheerfulness of a cir- 
cumspect hope,”’ that the restlessness of the present day, and the 
numberless new projects of evil, and heresies of opinion, put forth 
and advocated by the press, will defeat one another, and ulti- 
mately be overwhelmed by the triumph of truth and virtue. 

The press exultingly boasts itself to be the lever by which the 
intellectual world is moved; and this strong metaphor is not inappo- 
site. But no lever can act with power unless its fulcrum is sta- 
tionary. A resting point was all that Archimedes wanted, in 
order that his machinery might move the globe: “Give me 
where to stand, and | will upheave the earth.” What he lacked, 
the press, that defends truth and right, fully possesses. The press 
that is bent on evil has never yet rested long at any given point. 
Its fulcrum has always shifted its position, as often as does the vane 
by which its conductors guide their course. Hence it is that the 
vigor of the fomenters of mischief, and the apostles of error, has 
generally been signalized and exhausted by rapid marches and 
hasty onsets—by gaining sudden advantages, and as suddenly 
surrendering or abandoning them. — It is a familiar remark, that 
evil principles are more active than good—because they are 
more restless: but good principles, when brought into action, 
are the strongest and most enduring. 


I. The first thing now to be noticed in reference to the press, 
is, the recent claim of some of its conductors, and of many of its 
honest but mistaken defenders—that it is above and beyond the 
reach of the law. This most alarming and detestable heresy is 
founded on an exposition (so called) of the constitutions of the 
United States and of the several states. 

The first article of amendment of the constitution of the 
United States provides, that ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press.” Similar 
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recognitions of the freedom of the press are found in the con- 
stitutions or bills of rights of most of the states. 

What then is the liberty—the freedom of the press? To 
what sources are we to repair, in order to obtain the true inter- 
pretation of these words? ‘To the meaning of those who framed 
these constitutions—as all admit. And their meaning is to be 
ascertained, as in all similar cases, by a reference to the state of 
the times, the history of events, and the commonly received ac- 
ceptation of words, at the time those words were selected for inser- 
tion in the charters of our state and national governments. 

The following quotation from Hume’s History of England 
will show how the press was restrained by Elizabeth and James : 

“‘ Besides employing the two terrible courts of star-chamber 
and high commission, w hose powers were unlimited, Queen 
Elizabeth exerted her authority by restraints upon the press. 
She passed a decree in her court of star-chamber, by her own 
will and pleasure, forbidding any book to be printed in any 
place but in London, Oxford, and Cambridge ; and another, in 
which she prohibited, under severe penalties, the publishing of 
any book or pamphlet against the form or meaning of any re- 
straint or ordinance, contained, or to be contained, in any stat- 
ute or laws of this realm, or in any injunction made or set forth 
by her majesty, or her privy council, or against the true sense 
or meaning of any letters patent, commissions, or prohibitions, 
under the great seal of England. 

“ James extended the same penalties to the importing of such 
books from abroad. And to render these edicts more effectual, 
he afterwards inhibited the printing of any book without a license 
from the archbishop of Canterbury, the archbishop of York, 
the bishop of London, or the vice-chancellor of one of the uni- 
versities, or some person appointed by them.” 

“'The long parliament,” says Hallam, “did not hesitate to 
copy this precedent of a tyranny they had overthrown, and, by 
repeated ordinances against unlicensed printing, hindered, as far 
as in them lay, this great instrument of political power from ser- 
ving the purposes of their adversaries. Every government, 
however popular in name or origin, must have some uneasiness 
from the great mass of the multitude — some vicissitudes of pub- 
lic opinion to apprehend ; and experience shows that republics, 
especially in a revolutionary season, shrink as instinctively, and 
sometimes as reasonably, from an open license of the tongue and 
pen, as the most jealous court.” 

There was no relaxation—as will be seen hereafter— of this 
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grasp on the press, during the first reign after the restoration. 
— And how was it in this country ? 

The legislature of the colony of Massachusetts, in 1662, or- 
dained that no copy should be printed but by the allowance first 
had and obtained under the hand of “Captain Daniel Gookin and 
Mr. Jonathan Mitchell.” ‘Two years afterwards, the same body 
ordained, that no printing press should be allowed in any town 
but in Cambridge, and that no one should presume to print any 
copy but by allowance of such persons as that legislature should 
from time to time empower—the president of the college, Mr. 
John Sherman, Mr. Jonathan Mitchell, and Mr. Thomas Shep- 
ard, or any two of them being then named—on penalty of the 
offender forfeiting his press, and disability to use any such pro- 
fession for the time tocome. A sage proviso was attached to this 
ordinance, saving to the legislature itself the power to order such 
copy to be printed, as it should judge meet, without obstruction 
from the licensers. In 1681, Mr. Samuel Sewall had liberty 
to manage a printing press in Boston—“ but,” (said the legisla- 
— “none may presume to set up any other press without the 
like liberty first granted.” 

If there had been any newspapers in the colony at that period, 
these ordinances would have reached them. But the first news- 
paper on this continent, (The Boston News Letter, by B. Green,) 
was not published till 1704—ten years after the press was freed 
in England —and twenty years after it was freed in Massachu- 
setts by the vacating of the colonial charter under which the 
restraining ordinances were passed. 

It should be mentioned here, and not forgotten, that the press 
in England was not freed from the restraint of a licenser, until 
the year 1694, three quarters of a century after the establishment 
of Plymouth colony, and three years after that colony was united 
with Massachusetts Bay, by the provincial charter, granted by 
William and Mary. Before this restraint was removed, there 
were able and spirited discussions of the subject; but no wish 
was expressed that printers and writers should be unpunishable 
for the abuse of their liberty. 

Let us now see what the standard writers of England mean 
when they speak of the freedom of the press. — Blackstone says: 
‘“‘ The liberty of the press is indeed essential to the nature of a 
free state; but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon 
publications—and not in freedom from censure for criminal 
matter when published. Every freeman has an undoubted right 
to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public; to forbid 
this is to destroy the freedom of the press: but if he publishes 
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what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the con- 
sequence of his own temerity. ‘I'o subject the press to the re- 
strictive power of a licenser, as was formerly done, is to subject 
all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make 
him the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted points 
in learning, religion, and government. But to punish (as the 
kaw does at present) any dangerous or offensive writings, which, 
when published, shall, on a fair and impartial trial, be adjudged 
of a pernicious tendency, is necessary for the preservation of 
peace and good order, of government and religion, the only 
solid foundations of civil liberty. Thus the will of individuals 
is left free ; the abuse of that free will is the object of legal pun- 
ishment.’’—‘‘ A man may be allowed to keep poisons in his clo- 
set, but not publicly to vend them as cordials.”” —* So true will 
it be found, that to censure the licentiousness, is to maintain the 
liberty of the press.” 

Hallam, who will not be suspected of arbitrary or illiberal no- 
tions, thus defines the theoretical liberty of the press, in his Con- 
stitutional History of England: it “ consists in an exemption 
from the superintendence of a licenser.”’ 

De Lolme (though not a standard writer) says, most truly, 
that “ the liberty of the press, as established in England, consists 
in this: that neither the courts of justice, nor any other judges 
whatever, are authorized to take any notice of writings intended 
for the press, but are confined to those which are actually print- 
ed, and must, in these cases, proceed by the trial by jury.” 

Blackstone’s work was published more than twenty years be- 
fore the meeting of the convention that formed the constitution 
of Massachusetts, and was doubtless familiar to John Adams, 
Caleb Strong, Increase Sumner, James Sullivan, William Cush- 
ing, John Lowell, Sen., ‘Theophilus Parsons, and many other 
eminent members of that body. By looking at the journal of 
that convention, it will be found that all these men whose names 
have been given, were on the committee appointed “‘ to frame a 
declaration of rights, and a constitution of government.” ‘Three 
of these men afterwards held the office of governor of that state, 
and six of them were appointed judges of its supreme judicial 
court. ‘They copied almost the very words of Blackstone into 
their draft of a bill of rights. Are those words now to be so in- 
terpreted as to exempt libellers from all legal accountability ? 
When it is said that ‘the liberty of the press is essential to the 
security of freedom in a state,”’ is it meant that freedom cannot 
exist in a state, unless every one may, with legal impunity, 
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calumniate and blacken whomsoever le pleases—destroy man, 
and blaspheme God? No state can exist, where there is such 
freedom. 

It is noticeable that the very next article in the same bill of 
rights asserts, that ‘the people have a right to keep and to bear 
arms for the common defence.” Is the right of assassination 
here guarantied and sanctified ? 

The constitution of our Union, like those of several of the 
states, makes the same provision for the freedom of speech, as for 
that of the press. But in none of those states is legal redress for 
false and malicious slander prevented. ‘Their books of reported 
decisions contain as many cases of actions for words spoken, 
as the reports of those states in which no such constitutional 
provision exists, 

Congress has passed no law respecting oral slander—but a 
proposition was recently sustained by the House of Represent- 
atives, to consider whether offensive personalities in debate, unless 
retracted, shall not subject the offender to expulsion. Will such 
a rule of the House “ abridge the freedom of speech,” within 
the intention of the constitution ? Or if it will, may the spirit of 
that instrument be violated, because the letter of it prohibits the 
making of a law abridging such freedom? 

It may not be known to all our readers, that the constitutions 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, Alabama, Missouri, Louisiana, New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi, and Maine, contain, in express terms, the very doc- 
trine concerning the liberty of the press, which we have now as- 
serted. We cite, from the bill of rights prefixed to the constitu- 
tion of Alabama, what will be found, in nearly the same words, 
in the constitutions of the other thirteen states above named : 
‘“‘ Every citizen may freely speak, write, and publish his senti- 
ments, on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
liberty.” 

This is notall. In the constitutions of the ten states last above 
mentioned, there is a most significant addition to the clause we 
have just cited. It is thus expressed in the constitution of New 
York, and precisely the same, in substance, in that of the other 
nine :—‘‘And no law shall be passed to restrain or abridge the 
liberty of speech or of the press.” In these ten states, then, 
laws for punishing the abuse of the press do not restrain or 
abridge its liberty. 

In regard to the amendment of the constitution of the United 
States —forbidding Congress to make ‘any law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press’”” — it may be worthy of remark, 
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that it was drawn up by John Hancock, while he was president of 
the convention of Massachusetts, which was called to ratify that 
instrument. As he could not move it from the chair, Samuel 
Adams brought it forward for him, as one of the propositions in- 
tended to accompany the ratification. It was adopted as a re- 
commendation by that convention, and meeting the views of the 
requisite number of states, it ultimately became a part of the 
constitution. ‘This same Samuel Adams was one of the committee 
that, nine years before, drew up the declaration of rights prefixed 
to the constitution of Massachusetts ; and John Hancock was a 
member of the convention that framed it. Did these men, and 
many of those who acted together on both these occasions, mean 
one thing in 1779, and another in 1788, and yet use the same 
terms? What they originally meant by the freedom of the press 
has already been seen. ‘They unquestionably meant the same 
in the second instance. 

An objection to the constitution was founded on its want of a 
bill of rights ; and its adoption was strenuously opposed because 
it did not originally contain a declaration that the liberty of the 
press should be inviolably preserved. What answer was made 
to this objection by the authors of “‘ The Federalist’ — written 
by John Jay, James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton ?’—a 
work that was composed to remove objections, and induce the 
people to adopt that instrument as the national convention re- 
ported it. ‘They said nothing about the privilege of libelling, or 
the impunity that ought to be secured to libellers. In the eighty- 
fourth number of that work, it is said: “The security of the 
press, whatever fine declarations may be inserted in any consti- 
tution, must altogether depend on public opinion, and on the 
general spirit of the people and of the government. And here, 
after all, must we seek for the only solid basis of all our rights.” 
This single sentence is replete with the philosophy of all anterior 
political history, and is confirmed by the subsequent history of 
these United States. 

In the state conventions that discussed the national constitu- 
tion, the objection was in some instances raised, that the press 
was not secure—that it might be subjected to the control of a li- 
censer, as it had been in England and in some of the states. But 
we have never found the fear expressed, that men might be pun- 
ished for libels, unless the constitution should save them harm- 
less. 

Congress has made only one law which has ever been re- 
garded as unconstitutionally abridging the freedom of the press. 
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This is generally known by the name of the “ sedition law,” and 
is associated, in many minds, with ideas of tyranny and arbitrary 
restraint. Its enemies usually termed it the ‘ gag law.” As its 
provisions may not be known to all our readers—though all 
have heard of it — we will briefly state them. 

In July, 1798, the writing, printing or publishing, knowingly and 
willingly, of any false, scandalous, and malicious writing against 
the government of the United States, or either house of Congress, 
or the president of the United States, with intent to defame them, 
or to stir up sedition within the United States, or to excite any 
unlawful combination for resisting any law of the United States, 
or any act of the president thereof done in pursuance of law— 
or to aid or abet any hostile designs of any foreign nation against 
the United States—subjected the party so doing to a fine of 
not more than two thousand dollars, and imprisonment not more 
than two years. On the trial, the defendant was, by the same 
law, allowed to give in evidence, in his defence, the truth of the 
matter contained in the publication charged as a libel, and the 
jury were to decide on both the facts and law. This law was 
limited in its continuance to the 3d of March, 1803, and on that 
day expired by its own limitation. Nothing of a similar kind 
has ever been since enacted by Congress. 

This statute was passed in high party times, when a violent 
opposition existed against the administration: which opposition 
at last prevailed, and seated itself in power at the very time that 
this law ceased to exist. ‘T"he heat and noise of those days have 
passed away ; and though the constitutionality of the act was 
stoutly denied by many of the opponents of the president in 
whose time it was enacted, it is altogether probable that the 
same men would have passed a similar law in defence of the next 
president and his measures, if the question of its constitutionality 
had been first presented to their minds as bearing on a measure 
of defence for a favorite leader and a cherished policy. 

The circuit courts recognized the constitutionality of the law, 
and posterity will not be likely to regard those who suffered its 
penalties as martyrs of a sound and temperate liberty. If the 
Jaw shall, in future times, be regarded as unconstitutional, it 
will be on what is called “ the strict construction” of the powers 
delegated to congress, and not on its violation of the provision 
respecting the freedom of the press.* 


* In the Southern Review, No. VI. Art 9. it was inqnired, ‘‘ What the framers 
of the constitution intended by the freedom of the press, which congress was 
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The history and the fate of the sedition law, strongly confirms 
Hamilton’s remarks, in that number of the Federalist from which 
we have already made a quotation. ‘“ Bills of rights,” said he, 
‘‘in the sense and to the extent they are contended for, are not 
only unnecessary in the proposed constitution, but would even 
be dangerous. ‘They would contain various exceptions to pow- 
ers not granted ; and, on this very account, would afford a co- 
lorable pretext to claim more than were granted. Why, for in- 
stance, should it be said that the liberty of the press shall not be 
restrained, when no power is given by which restrictions may be 
imposed? It is evident that it would furnish to men disposed to 
usurp, a plausible pretence for claiming that power.” 


II. But besides this misconception of the nature of the free- 
dom of the press, there is a prevalent and no less grievous mis- 
take respecting its main object, and the means of accomplishing 
that object. 

It would almost seem to be assumed that the first, if not the 
only, end and duty of the press, is to impart knowledge ; and 
that if matter is printed, knowledge is of course diflused. We 
believe this to be a widely prevailing notion of the day, espe- 
cially among the young and ardent. But they may be assured 
that a grosser error was never imbibed, and that while they act 
on it, they are walking in a vain shadow. 

The intellect is not, as a subject of nurture and discipline, the 
most important part of man. Mere intellectual exercises have 
no more moral quality than the movements of a watch ; and they 
never can work out any results which, taken alone and abstract- 


prohibited from abridging? Did they mean the English freedom of the press, 
the French freedom of the press, the Austrian freedom of the press, or the Rus- 
sian freedom of the press? They who proposed, and they who adopted, the amend- 
ment, which prohibited Congress from abridging the freedom of the press, per- 
fectly understood what this freedom mcant, even beyond the obvious signification of 
the forms themselves. ‘They did not look abroad for its definition. ‘They were 
sensible that a peculiar frame of civil and national polity had been established in 
this country, which enabled "hem to engraft on it that which had been an almost 
hopeless desideratun in philosophy and morals, the right of free and unrestricted 
discussion on the conduct of public agents. ‘They could not, therefore, but have 
regarded itas vitally important that this right should not ouly be free from the old 
censorial estraints of the licenses, but from any subsequent punishments under the 
laws whatsoever.” |! 

‘That our readers may not suppose that the remarks which we have made above 
were intended as a refutation of this writer’s notions, we take occasion to say, that 


we did not . ee the article in the Southern Review until after these remarks were 
written. 
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edly from other departments of man’s spiritual system, can me- 
Jiorate the human condition, or give any support to the institu- 
tions of society. 

It is an idle dream, that knowledge, without virtue, will pre- 
serve any community, great or small. It is only to the prepon- 
derating influence of religious principle that we can look, with 
any confidence, for the support of moral conduct, and the pre- 
servation of our government and its attendant blessings. And 
here it must be suggested, that on this matter the modern press 
is sadly heretical, and its influence badly directed. In the sys- 
tems of education also, which are so much vaunted about at this 
time, the only sure foundation stone—moral and religious cul- 
ture — has been too often rejected by the builders. 

The intellectual powers will very seldom do their office, espe- 
cially in childhood, unless they are quickened by the affections 
of the heart—the moral powers. But the modern theory is, 
that it is enough to throw the seed of knowledge on the ground, 
and trust to some spontaneous power to force it into the soil; 
and that the soil, without culture, will bring it to maturity. This 
tlieory rests on the notion that human reason is perfect in itself 
—an ultimate and sufficient judge of every thing— and right- 
ly independent of any moral influence. This notion is as 
agreeable to the laziness of teachers, as to the selfishness 
and vanity of pupils. But ‘there is nothing so dead, so in- 
capable of taking root or germinating from itself, as bare truth 
scattered on the intellect. ‘The heart must first be opened by 
natural aflections—the springs of activity put in motion by a 
moral sensibility wholly distinct from mere intellect—and, most 
of all, there must be, in the whole mind, a plastic docility, and 
a yielding to the hand of the teacher—in a word, a spirit of 
faith, trusting to the voice that teaches before any thing is 
known of the truths to be taught, and anticipating the results 
of reason by an instinct more rapid and firm, and not less safe, 
than reason. Without such a disposition as this, instruction of 
any kind is useless; and where, without it, any knowledge seems 
to be communicated, it is transient and superficial, and depen- 
dent on the caprice of the mind that imbibes it. Persons may 
indeed learn ; but they will learn not what they need and ought 
to know, but what they like. The strongest duty, therefore, 
that can be laid on the mind—the duty of religion,—and the 
best and purest afiections—and therefore the affections that are 
kindled or sanctified by religion,—are as necessary to rouse, 
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support, and control the attention of the learner, as they are to 
maintain the activity of the instructor.”* 

It has been asserted, and not contradicted, that extremely few 
pupils of Sunday schools have ever been convicted of crimes. 
We are no extravagant admirers of the prevailing system of Sun- 
day schools ; if substituted for, or allowed to interfere with, the 
faithful discharge of the duty of parental instruction, we condemn 
them. ‘hey are mainly important, in our view. in their origi- 
nal intention—to supply, especially in crowded cities, the loss 
or defect of adequate parental care. We advert, therefore, to 
the assertion above mentioned, not because we adopt the exag- 
gerated language employed by many in setting forth the import- 
ance of Sunday schools, but simply because, if the assertion have 
any degree of truth, it illustrates and enforces our view of the 
importance of instruction having to do with the heart and the 
religious susceptibilities ; for the same cannot be said of the pu- 
pils of other schools, where instruction is exclusively directed to 
the intellect. And when the Bible and prayers are excluded 
from any of them by law, (as has recently been attempted by 
some members of the New York legislature,) it requires none of 
a prophet’s discernment to foretell in what seminaries of youth- 
ful instruction the future inmates of our penitentiaries will learn 
the rudiments of their perverted knowledge. 

The true end of all intellectual advancement, is the education 
of the human mind, “ its elevation from impotence and igorance 
—not its mere instruction, or loading it with a knowledge of 
facts—much less the abstract discovery of those facts, without 
adaptation to the faculties and wants of men. ‘That which edu- 
cates the mind is the mind of the teacher, rather than the know- 
ledge he conveys.” Mothers understand this. “ It is not truth, 
but the spirit which speaks truth, that must be, in reason as in 
religion, the first object of our prayers.” 

*‘ It is astonishing how very little Anowledge is communicated 
by any book—how little, even if imbibed, is retained —how 
much Jess can be made available to any purpose but ostentation. 
But it is also astonishing and alarming to find how much zflu- 
ence even the least book exerts in the formation of character. 
The tone of mind which pervades a work—which cannot be 
concealed by any art, and which is felt even where it cannot be 
described, and perhaps is scarcely noticed —is in reality the me- 
dium through which not only a moral contagion of feeling must 
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be diffused, but even knowledge is most eflectually communica- 
ted. Books containing the most abstract theories, even the most 
holy truths, may become a deadly poison by the slightest infu- 
sion of a pernicious spirit in their compiler ; and a wise legislator 
will look to this, more than to any outward statements, for the 
good or the evil of instruction.” 


III. The foregoing remarks are of very general application ; 
but before dismissing the subject, we wish to add a few observa- 
tions on the newspaper press. ‘The origin and general history 
of newspapers may be found in many popular works, of easy 
access, and are probably well known to most of our readers. 
The first regular and permanent one in England was established 
in 1622, about the time of the settlement of New England. But 
until the reign of Queen Ann—or the commencement of the 
eighteenth century —they were of very limited circulation. In 
that reign, says Hallam, they united the discussion of political 
topics with the communication of intelligence, and became, (as 
they have ever since continued,) the accredited organs of difier- 
ent factions. It has already been stated when and where the 
first was published in this country. ‘The English conductors of 
this portion of the press, very early became reckless of character, 
if not of truth, factious, lawless, and scurrilous ; and they ulti- 
mately acquired a most unenviable notoriety. In 1680, King 
Charles Il. issued a proclamation, restraining the printing of 
news-books, and pamphlets of news, without leave — as manifestly 
tending to the breach of the peace and the disturbance of the 
kingdom. 

Weare not aware that any similar restraint was ever imposed 
on the printing of newspapers in any part of the United States. 
Yet it must not thence be inferred that the early papers here 
were much less exceptionable than those of the same date in the 
mother country. Such an inference would be contrary to the 
truth of history. 

Newspapers are a symbol, if not an essential element, of the 
peculiar spirit and tendency of the age. They act on society, 
and society reacts on them; and it is hard to decide which is the 
greatest, the action or the reaction. In owr country, they enter 
all places, and serve all objects. They are deemed, by some 
respectable writers on political philosophy, one of the grave ad- 
vantages of a free government. ‘Their influence cannot be de- 
nied, and ought not to be underrated. ‘The duty required of 
their conductors is such as none can rightly discharge, who are 
not entitled to the confidence and the honors of society. Yet, at 
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the present time, they are too generally regarded with much the 
same respect which attaches to a cheap winter schoolmaster, ina 
poor country town— and for the same reasons: they are, or are 
supposed to be, not equal to their post. In many instances, too, 
the editors of the partizan press, though not without talents and 
acquirements, are so atrociously abusive, that they are denied 
the appellation, and even the ‘honorable’ dangers, of ‘ gentle- 
men.” Their recent public complaint of this degradation, forms 
a most ludicrous mixture of blustering and snivelling—a farce 
too vapid to give even a momentary relief from the impression 
made by the horrid tragedy that preceded it. 

With numerous most honorable exceptions — especially in our 
important cities, it is still, to a great extent, true, that the lack 
of talent and education has, of late, degraded newspaper editors 
far below their former standing in the public estimation, in this 
country—and much below the standing they still hold in 
England and France. Besides, the instances are too numerous 
in which the profession has been the resort of men of desperate 
fortunes and ruined character, who have sought support and 
success—and found it too—in an open and shameless pander- 
ing to the vices and bad passions of the profligate ; this, no 
doubt, is an additional reason why the newspaper press is held 
in less respectful estimation by the better portion of the com- 
munity. 

Within the knowledge of many who will read this article, a 
paper has been started ina New England city, at two different 
times, by an editor who had just left the jail in one instance, and 
the house of correction in the other, after having suffered impri- 
sonment as a convict. His misfortunes were urged—-and ope- 
rated —as a motive to patronage. Edmund Burke once said, 
with unequalled sarcasm, “ an acquittal at the Old Bailey is no 
recommendation to office.” If he bad lived to this day, he might 
have found it otherwise of a conviction. 

Lest we should be supposed to make too indiscriminate an ap- 
plication of our remarks, we extract a passage from one of the 
essays, of which the title is prefixed to this article : 


“ There is a large class of newspapers that may be regarded as 
merely harmless, or as accomplishing very little assignable good or 
hurt. The well meaning sentences which the editors insert, have 
become diluted or defunct by transmission. There never appear 
in these journals a presiding mind, an independent will, a thorough 
acquaintance with the wants of the community, or a conscientious 
estimate of the power of the press. 
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“ Another class are positively and fatally bad. They weaken 
the sense of religious obligation, pervert literary taste, and stimu- 
late au already enormous appetite for news, by spreading out the 
details of successful cunning and fraud, or of heart-sickening licen- 
tiousness. Unwilling to trust to the silent operation of those causes 
which frequently alienate different classes of society from each 
other, they ply all possible provocation with dreadful eagerness. 
Organized efforts are now making to array the poor against the 
rich —efforts which indicate a spirit little less than diabolical. A 
portion of the editors of these papers may honestly think they are 
doing their country service, by a reckless adherence to party, and 
a miserable prostitution of those powers, which, if properly trained 
and directed, would have rendered their possessors benefactors of 
their species. As it is, bad passions are fostered, the appetite of a 
community for scandal and defamation becomes rabid, curiosity 
ungoverned, and habits of sobriety and candor unknown. A great 
contested election is not so much to be dreaded as a contingency on 
which turns the choice of a good or bad man, but as making a part 
of an organized system of evil—a machine operating to destroy, 
with fatal certainty, much of the remaining conscience and virtue 
of the electors. 

“ A third class of newspapers, small in number, but extensively 
circulated, are comparatively free from objections. Though gene- 
rally attached to some political party, yet they have common sense, 
good breeding, regard to the purity of the English tongue, and to 
the higher interests of literature and religion. They are not so 
committed to party, as to approve or to condemn every mea- 
sure which is devised. They can observe silence, or adminis- 
ter reproof to ill-advised and intemperate coadjutors. Still these 
papers, with all their negative commendable qualities, and with 
some positive excellences, are deficient. They are not firm and 
explicit in condemning practices which, as individuals, they would 
abhor. Though some of their conductors have sound sense, cor- 
rect principle, and large experience in their work, yet they rarely 
exhibit high talent. We meet in their pages with but few discus- 
sions of great principles in politics or morals. We wait for the 
daily or weekly arrival of the paper, because of the attraction of 
mere news, or the need of some item of commercial or other in- 
formation. The editors who possess the requisite ability, are 
either withdrawn to other pursuits, or do not deeply feel the sti- 
mulus of the commanding motives that press on them, ‘The influ- 
ence of their papers is, for the most part, salutary, but it is not 
great. No original genius, no powerful mind, sparkles in their 
columns. They do not /ead the community into the right path, but 
are themselves led by the prevailing direction of public opinion. 
Who looks into a newspaper for a profound discussion of a great 
public question ?” 
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These latter remarks should be taken with some qualification. 
The newspapers of the present day publish extensively the 
speeches made in Congress. Many of these speeches, it is true, 
are much more adapted to serve the temporary interests of a 
party, than the great and unchanging ends of political truth and 
justice ; and perhaps it is precisely this class of speeches that are 
the most widely circulated, and the most eagerly read. Many 
persons may think the benefit derived from the circulation of this 
class of speeches questionable. But, on the other hand, it is 
true that no great and fundamental question of principle or poli- 
cy arises, without calling ont the must eminent abilities of the 
nation : we have speeches on such occasions, in which, by difler- 
ent men, and from different points of view, some of the greatest 
questions are profoundly and comprehensively discussed ; and 
the circulation of these discussions through the country, by the 
newspapers, serves unquestionably to enlighten and instruct the 
public mind. 

In the matter of J/terary criticism, we must avow our conviction 
that the newspaper press does not, as a general rule, greatly pro- 
mote the interests of good letters. From the nature of the case, 
it is to be expected that the judgments expressed respecting current 
publications must be brief and general, and given in the form of 
positive assertion. Buta brief criticism need not on that account 
be indiscriminating, nor a judgment unsupported by citations 
an unjust one. A profound and discriminating judgment may 
be very briefly and positively expressed. This sort of criticism, 
if it accurately and justly characterize a work, is on some ac- 
counts the very best sort —considering its object, that is, to be a 
guide to the selection of books, and not a substitute for the read- 
ing of them; and where a careful and sufficient comparison of 
the works themselves, has produced confidence in the critical 
judgment of a journal, it is generally the most satisfactory, not 
only to scholars, but to general readers. 

But our newspaper criticisms are too often exceedingly super- 
ficial—the judgments often passed upon no critical principles 
whatever— not seldom, apparently, without the book being read 
—and sometimes from private considerations, with a total disre- 
gard of critical principles, and of the intrinsic character of the 
work.— These remarks are not intended to be of universal ap- 
plication ; we only express our opinion that such is too often the 
fact. There are many exceptions ; critical judgments of a very 
high character — profound, well-principled, and just—may oc- 
casionally be met with ; and it is matter of regret, that an agen- 
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cy which might be favorable to the interests of good letters, is 
so often perverted by a system of indiscriminating, if not venal, 
“ puffing,” and by habits of superficial and insufficient judg- 
ment. 

How rare, in these days, is the collection of newspaper essays 
into a volume ; and how little that appears in the papers is wor- 
thy of preservation. With the exception of the pieces in the 
‘“« National Intelligencer,” in 1829, respecting the rights and the 
treatment of the Indians, written by the late Jeremiah Evarts, of 
Boston, under the signature of William Penn, we can now re- 
call to mind scarcely any thing that has any permanent value. 

In the better days of the press, abler men contributed to its 
assistance — subjects were discussed with power and with tho- 
roughness— and after the discussion was finished, it became a 
book, and found a place among other books of political or his- 
torical science. 

In 1774 and 1775, the Massachusetts Gazette was signalized 
by the writings of John Adams and Jonathan Sewall ; the ques- 
tions on which the American revolution turned being discussed, 
in that paper, with great talent and eloquence. They forma 
part of the standard political literature (if we may so call it) of 
that eventful period. ‘They now constitute a volume, of which 
no student of our history should be ignorant. Mr. Adams’s sig- 
nature was Novanglus, and Mr. Sewall’s Massachusettensis. In 
this book may be seen, what we see no longer, that men, ‘in boxes 
of politics” (to use the words of one of them) “ as opposite as 
east and west,” and under the excitements that soon rent an em- 
pire asunder, treated each other with courtesy, and maintained 
their self-respect. 

The Federalist and its authors have been already mentioned. 
That standard commentary on our constitution, which has been 
made a text book in our colleges, and is cited as authority in the 
highest tribunal in the country, was originally published in the 
New York papers. 

In 1790, John Adams, being then vice president, published 
in the United States Gazette at Philadelphia, in thirty numbers, 
his discourses on Davila, which have, for more than thirty years, 
been collected into a most instructive volume. 

Who has not heard of the letters of Pacificus by Hamilton, 
and of Helvidius by Madison, concerning the policy of Wash- 
ington’s proclamation of neutrality — written originally for the 
newspapers, but now preserved in a permanent form. 

There is one subject that deserves a grave notice, but a word 
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only can now be given to it: we mean the corruption of our Jan- 
guage by the newspaper press. It cannot, indeed, be expected 
that it should greatly refine the language; but the community 
has a right to demand of it, not to cherish the ‘*jlush” language 
of pickpockets, and the slang of Missouri boatmen and yankee 
blackguards. 


The licentiousness of the newspaper press— its abuse of its 
freedom— is a common and fruitful subject of complaint. With 
the greatest freedom there will of course be the greatest abuse ; 
and probably nowhere is the power of the popular press for evil 
more fully displayed than in this country. We do not think it 
worth the while, in what we have here to say, to take into ac- 
count such papers as the Herald—a paper that would not be 
tolerated by law anywhere, perhaps, out of England and Ame- 
rica, nor long tolerated, probably, by the sense of the community 
any where out of London and New York. 

Leaving such papers out of account, we are obliged to say, 
there are some respects in which the more reputable portion of 
the press is justly chargeable with an agency which, in the judg- 
ment of a strict morality, cannot be considered favorable to the 
public welfare. We will not here call particular attention to the 
support aflorded to the modern theatre. It receives this support 
from comparatively a small portion of the press. And though 
we honestly hold the theatre —as it exists, with its actual con- 
comitants —to be hurtful to the public morals, yet we would not 
wish to weaken the force of our animadversions upon matters 
still more injurious, by setting up what might be thought a stand- 
ard of puritanic severity on this point. Upon the score of taste, 
we are sorry to see the press favoring the modern theatre. It 
is worse in point of good taste than of morals. ‘I'here is almost 
no such thing, now-a-days, as the old genuine Drama; almost 
every thing is vulgar spectacle, which a man of genuine cultiva- 
tion should be ashamed to countenance. — But there is a graver 
offence, as we view it, against the commonwealth, which is com- 
mitted by our newspapers in opening their columns to all sorts 
of advertisements. We have now particularly in mind the in- 
numerable advertisements of quack medicines and quack practi- 
tioners— full of folly and falsehood, yet extremely well calculated, 
on many accounts, to beguile and delude a numerous portion of 
the community. By receiving such advertisements, the conduc- 
tors of newspapers undoubtedly lend themselves, to a certain 
extent, to the support of a system of imposture, to the injury of 
the public. 
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But ‘the greatest injury, after all, to the moral sense of the 
community, and to the well-being of the country, comes, we are 
constrained to say, from the extreme license of the political party 
press. Parties must unquestionably exist in every free country ; 
there will be differences of opinion in regard to principles, and 
measures, and men ; and it is beyond doubt salutary and desira- 
ble that discussion should be open, free, and fearless. But 
falsehood, virulence, and abuse, are not necessary to promote 
the ends of truth and public welfare, nor the honorable ends of 
any party. Yet when we consider how little the party press, on 
either hand, can be relied upon for accurate statements of facts 
—what continual stimulants are administered to the prejudices 
and bad passions of the people — how little of calm and candid dis- 
cussion of political questions, and what ringing of changes upon 
mere party watchwords— and what wanton and virulent abuse is 
continually flung in turn upon every public man in the country ; 
we cannot but regard the influence of the party press as extremely 
demoralizing. It is of no avail to say, that such things exert no 
injurious eflect, because the people understand the game that is 
playing, and have not confidence in the veracity of the party 
press. If such a mode of conducting party contests were not 
believed to have an influence, it would not be persisted in; and 
it has an evil tendency too obvious to be denied. 

The abuse of the freedom of the press is not a new subject of 
complaint in this country. In 1789, Dr. Franklin (who was not 
himself wholly guiltless on this head—as the records of Massa- 
chusetts show) published, in the Federal Gazette in Philadelphia, 
an article written in his own peculiar vein, setting forth the mat- 
ters of complaint, and recommending the establishment of a new 
kind of liberty—the “liberty of the cudgel” —to proceed pare 
passu with the “liberty of the press.” We give the article be- 
low, as it may be amusing to our readers, to many of whom per- 
haps it may be new.* 


* « An account of the supremest Court of Judicature in Pennsylvania, viz., the Court 
of the Press. 


“ Power of this Court.—1t may receive and promulgate accusations of all kinds, 
against all persons and characters among the citizens of the state, and even against 
all inferior courts; and may judge, sentence, and condemn to infamy, not only 
private individuals, but public bodies, with or without inquiry or hearing, at the 
court's discretion. 

“* Inwhose favor, and for whose emolument, this Court is established.— In favor of 
abont one citizen in five hundred, who, by education, or practice in scribbling, 
has acquired a tolerable style as to grammar and construction, so as to bear print- 
ing; or who is possessed of a press and a few types. This five hundredth part 
of the citizens have the privilege of accusing and abusing the other four hundred 
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This “ liberty of the cudgel,” though not regulated by law, 
according to Dr. Franklin’s suggestion, has been practically ap- 
plied to editors so often and so much, that 


Some have been beaten, till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s made of by the blow ; 
Some kicked, until they can feel whether 

A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather. 


But it is not known that either their morals or their manners 
have been mended by these disciplinary processes. 


and ninety-nine parts at their pleasure ; or they may hire out their pens and press 
to others for that purpose. 

“ Practice of the Court.—It is not governed by any of the rules of common courts 
oflaw. The accused is allowed no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accusa- 
tion before it is publicly made —nor is the name of the accuser made known to 
him— nor has he an opportunity of confronting the witnesses against him, for 
they are kept in the dark, as in the Spanish court of inquisition —nor is any petit 
jury of his peers sworn to try the truth of the charges. The proceedings are also 
sometimes so rapid, that an honest, good citizen, may find himself suddenly and 
unexpectedly accused, and in the same morning judged and condemned, and sen- 
tence pronounced against him, that he is a rogue and a villain. Yet, if an officer 
of this court receives the slighest check for misconduct in this his office, he claims 
immediately the rights of a free citizen by the constitution, and demands to know 
his accuser, to confront the witnesses, and to have a fair trial by a jury of his peers. 

“ The foundation of its authority.—It is said to be founded on an article in the state 
constitution, which establishes the liberty of the press ; a liberty which every Penn- 
sylvanian will fight and die for, though few of us, I believe, have distiuct ideas of 
its nature and extent. It seems, indeed, somewhat like the liberty of the press that 
felons have by the old common law of England, before conviction, that is, to be 
pressed to death or hanged. If by the liberty of the press were understood merely 
the liberty of discussing the propriety of public measures and political opinions, 
let us have as much of it as you please; but if it means the liberty of affronting, 
calumniating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, own myself willing to 
part with any share of it, whenever our legislators shall please so to alter the law, 
and shall cheerfully consent to exchange my liberty of abusing others, for the pri- 
vilege of not being abused myself. 

“ By whom this Court is commissioned or constituted.—It is not by any commis- 
sion from the supreme executive council, who might previously judge of the 
abilities, integrity, knowledge, &c., of the persons to be appointed to this great 
trust, of deciding upon the character and good fame of the citizens—for this 
court is above that council, and may accuse, judge, and condemn it, at pleasure. 
Nor is it hereditary, as in the court of dernier resort, in the peerage of England. 
But any man, who can procure pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, 
anda huge pair of BLACKING BALLS, may commissionate himself, and his court is 
immediately established in the plenary possession and exercise of its rights; for, 
if you make the least complaint of the judge’s conduct, he daubs his blacking balls 
in your face whenever he meets you, and, besides tearing your private character 
to flitters, marks you out for the odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press. 

“Of the natural support of these Courts. —'Their support is founded in the de- 
pravity of such minds, as have not been mended by religion, nor improved by 
good education: 

‘ There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbor’s shame.’ 
Hence, 
‘On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born, and die.’ 
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The contemplation of the abuses of the freedom of the press 
should not, however, make us unmindful of its worth and impor- 
tance as an agency for good. ‘The most valuable agencies 
work the greatest mischiefs when perverted. The evils deplored 
are incidental to a freedom which can be restrained only at the 
expense, as we believe, of exposure to greater evils in another 
direction. Much, therefore, as we deplore the abuse of the press, 
we stand up for its freedom—by which we mean its constitutional 
freedom—the liberty of ‘unlicensed printing,” as against all 
censorship of government, and against all laws restraining the 


“Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of his neighbor, will feel a 
pleasure in the reverse. And of those who, despairing to rise into distinction by 
their virtues, are happy if others can be depressed to a level with themselves — 
there are a number sufficient, in every great town, to maintain one of these courts 
by their subscriptions. A shrewd observer once said, that in walking the streets 
in a slippery morning, one might see where the good natured people lived, by 
the ashes thrown on the ice before their doors. Probably he would have formed 
a different conjecture of the temper of those whom he might find engaged in such 
a subscription. 

“Of the checks proper to be established against the abuse of power in these Courts. — 
Hitherto there are none. But since so much has been written and published on 
the federal constitution, and the necessity of checks in all other parts of ‘good 
government has been so clearly and learnedly explained, I find myself so far en- 
lightened as to suspect some check may be proper in this part also ; but I have 
been at a loss to imagine any that may not be construed an infringement of the 
sacred liberty of the press. At length, however, I think I have found one that, in- 
stead of diminishing general liberty, shall augment it ; — which is, by restoring to 
the people a species of liberty, of which they have been deprived by our laws — 
I mean the liberty of the cudgel. In the rude state of society, prior to the existence 
of laws, if one man gave another ill language, the affronted person would return 
it by a box on the ear —and, if repeated, by a good drubbing ; and this without 
offending against any law. But now the right of making such returns is denied, 
and they are punished as breaches of the peace; while the right of abusing seems 
to remain in full force — the laws made against it being rendered ineffectual by 
the liberty of the press. 

“‘ My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of the press untouched, to be exer- 
cised in its full extent, force, and vigor; but to permit the liberty of the cudgel to 
go with it pari passu. Thus, my fellow citizens, if an impudent writer attacks 
your reputation, dearer to you, perhaps, than your life, and puts his name to the 
charge, you may go to him as openly, and break hishead. Ifhe conceals himself 
behind the printer, and you can nevertheless discover who he is, you may, in like 
manner, waylay him in the night, attack him behind, and give him a good drubbing. 
Thus far goes my project as to private resentment and retribution. But if the 
public should ever happen to be aflronted, as it ought to be, with the conduct of 
such writers, I would not advise proceeding immediately to these extremities; but 
that we should in moderation content ourselves with tarring and feathering, and 
tossing them in a blanket. 

“Tf, however, it should be thought that this proposal of mine may disturb the 
public peace, I would then humbly recommend to our legislators to take up the 
consideration of both liberties — that of the press, and that of the cudgel, and, by 
an explicit law, mark their extent and limits; and at the same time that they secure 
the person of a citizen from assaults, they would likewise provide for the security 
of his reputation.” 
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free utterance and publication by the press of every man’s thoughts 
and sentiments. 

We do this not merely because of the impossibility of a per- 
fectly wise and upright censorship, but because no human cen- 
sorship or human legislation, that attempts to take cognizance of 
books and writings before publication, can be relied on, in the 
long run, to act with sufficien twisdom and uprightness not to do 
a great deal more harm than good. The press must be free 
from restraint to publish —responsible for what it publishes. We 
must strive to counteract its evil issues, so far as possible, by a 
wise and adequate legislation, applied to the abuses of the freedom 
enjoyed. We have already laws against blasphemous, indecent, 
and libellous publications. If the existing laws be not extensive 
enough, or adequate within their scope, let them be made suffi- 
cient; and then let them be faithfully enforced. All immoral and 
criminal abuses of the press, as far as practicable, should be pun- 
ished, with a severity proportioned to the inestimable value of 
the blessing perverted. And as to the rest— as to the vast re- 
gion of possible abuse which no legislation can reach, let us re- 
member that it is God’s ordination that truth and error, virtue 
and vice, should exist in this world, in mutual conflict, to the final tri- 
umph, no doubt, of truth and virtue ; and that the press is an in- 
strument equally available in the cause of good as of evil. Let 
the advocates of virtue and religion then be faithful to their trust, 
and hopeful in their labors in the good cause of God and human 
welfare. For whether or not there shall ever come on the earth 
the long looked, long sighed for millennium —whether or not the 
designs of Providence embrace the social perfectionment of man- 
kind on the earth, still all should fervently labor for this great 
end — the unlimited advancement of our race. 
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Arr. IIL.—An Inquiry respecting the selj-determining power of 
the Will ; or, Contingent Volition. By Jeremian Day, Pre- 
sident of Yale College. New Haven: Herrick & Noyes. 
1838. 12mo. pp. 200. 


Ir bas been remarked, we believe, (and if not, it is true,) that 
there are certain points in metaphysics which seem destined to 
remain as perpetual exercises of the human intellect. ‘They af- 
ford a sort of intellectual gymnastics, renewed almost as regular- 
ly as the Grecian games. Each generation tries its strength 
upon them, and each perhaps imagines that by its efforts the 
contest is finally settled. But the next generation thinks differ- 
ently, finding that but one head of the hydra has been cut off, 
in whose place have started forth seven, more horrible than the 
first. ‘The task of extermination seems as hopeless as would have 
been that of Hercules, without the aid of Iolas; and in meta- 
physics it is, alas! much easier to find the former than the 
Jatter. 

One of the vexed questions above alluded to, is that concern- 
ing the nature and powers of the will. Its discussion, began at 
an early period in Greece, has been renewed in every subsequent 
age, and may very possibly remain a crur philosophorum to the 
end of time. Nevertheless, we of the present generation con- 
ceive ourselves no less entitled than our fathers to enter the lists 
on one side or the other. ‘The Jatest work on this subject, is 
that whose title stands at the head of this article. We do not pro- 
pose to give it a critical examination, but simply to throw together 
a few somewhat desultory remarks suggested by its perusal. Let 
us premise, however, that we like the tone of the book exceedingly. 
It is characterized by candor, forbearance, directness, and an appa- 
rently sincere love of truth. The style is well adapted to philoso- 
phical discussion, and ambiguity is carefully guarded against, by 
an explanation of the meaning of each term susceptible of more than 
one signification. Yet we are not sure that this precaution has al- 
ways availed to prevent the possibility of misconstruction. We 
imagine that it will shortly become impossible for a metaphysical 
writer to employ any words or phrases which shall insure a cor- 
rect apprehension of his meaning. For should he define every 
word, yet he must in so doing employ other words, and these 
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other words having various significations, must again be defined, 
and so on indefinitely. In fact, we are not at all sure that pre- 
cision is attained by multiplying definitions, especially of simple 
abstract ideas. For example, President Day has given us no 
less than szx different senses in which the word freedom has been, 
or may be employed. But freedom, as Professor Upham has 
justly remarked, is the name of a simple idea. Every body knows 
what it means, but nobody can ¢el/, except in words which form 
a mere synonyme of the original, and, consequently add nothing 
to the clearness of our conceptions. In fact, it is both unneces- 
sary and impossible to define a simple idea. We know it better 
by our own minds, than we can know it through any arrange- 
ment of words. <A writer may, therefore, safely enough, as we 
conceive, assume even the point that all minds have the same 
idea of freedom, and that he need give no definition. He cer- 
tainly cannot reason in support or opposition to the doctrine of a 
free will, without his idea of the meaning of the word being ob- 
vious to every tolerable thinker. If he may not do this, in re- 
gard to some words, his labor will be as endless and as unprofit- 
able as those of Sisyphus or the Danaides. 

A very large portion of President Day’s work is devoted to 
the doctrine of contingent volition, which is assailed by every 
possible argument, and its absurdity demonstrated in a thousand 
ways. If there are those who believe that volition takes place 
wholly independent of motives, they may here find an abundant 
refutation of their system. We will not say that none such ex- 
ist, but we at least have never met with them. But if President 
Day supposes, that in demonstrating the absurdity of contingent 
volition, he has also established the truth of his own system as 
opposed to it, we should differ from him. We believe that there 
is other and intermediate ground between contingency, on the 
one hand, and that view of the nature of the will and of motives 
adopted by President Day, on the other. We suppose ourselves 
to occupy such a middle ground. We agree with the writer be- 
fore us, in rejecting the doctrine of contingent volition as utterly 
absurd and false. We contend as strenuously as himself for the 
necessary antecedence of motives. But we nevertheless differ 
from him on several points, as will become apparent in the course 
of these remarks. 

The word will, itself, is not always used in the same sense by 
disputants. With some, it means a mere faculty of choice, a 
power of deciding according to motives; or, rather, a susceptihi- 
lity of being decided by motives, external or internal. It resem- 
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bles a balance, which inclines one way or the other, according as 
the weights are changed ; or a spring, which can be set in mo- 
tion by a certain amount of pressure. Others understand the 
will as being not only a power of choosing, but as containing in 
itself the grounds of its choice. ‘They comprehend in it what are 
sometimes called internal motives, and thus give it a moral cha- 
racter, which, according to the former view, it could not have ; 
for it is absurd to speak of a faculty of choice as holy or depra- 
ved. They also suppose a principle of intelligence resident in 
the will, which renders it capable not only of being influenced 
by motives, but of comparing and deciding between different 
classes of motives. In short, the will, in this sense, is the found- 
ation of our whole moral being, the only true and proper syno- 
nyme of the me. 

It is evident that these different views respecting the nature of 
the will, have much to do with the dispute respecting its self-de- 
termining power. If it be nothing but a susceptibility of being 
determined by motives, it is absurd to speak of it as self-deter- 
mined, 2m any sense. ‘The nature of its choice must be absolutely 
dependent on the motives presented to it either from within or 
from without. ‘The fact that external motives alone do not de- 
termine the will, is admitted as well by the opponents as by the 
advocates of self-determination. ‘The influence of external mo- 
tives depends on the character of ix/ernal motives, including the 
moral and sentient nature of man. ‘Thus, the sight of a house 
in flames will induce one man to aid the distressed inmates by 
every means in his power, while another takes advantage of the 
circumstance to gratify his lawless desire of plunder. All will 
admit that it is primarily the internal motive which determines 
the character of the volition. And if these motives be included 
a the will, then the will is sel/-determined ; and to say that it is 
so, is no more than to say that the man himself originates the 
volition, or, in other words, determines its character. This 
President Day expressly admits. So far, then, it would seem 
that the difference is merely a verbal one, and that by employ- 
ing the word will in the same sense, both parties would agree. 

But if we examine farther, we shall find a real and important 
difference of opinion. What is the origin of these propensities, 
desires, and affections, called internal motives? Are they na- 
tive or acquired? Are they implanted in us by a foreign agen- 
cy, in which we have no share; or are they in any sense, and to 
any extent, dependent on our will? Let us hear what our au- 
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thor says on this point: “ In tracing back a series of acts, we 
may often find several successive steps within the mind, and, 
therefore, self-determined, as those which follow are dependent 
on those which precede. But every step cannot be dependent 
on another within the mind ; for this would involve the absurdi- 
ty of at least one step before the first, or else, of an infinite series 
of steps. The first act, then, must proceed from something with- 
in the mind which is not an act, or from something without, or 
from both together, or from nothing. The last supposition im- 
plies absolute contingence, which we are soon to consider. If 
the first act of the series proceeds from some mental state, which 
is neither an act, nor the substance of the mind, that state must 
have had an origin, either from without, or from something with- 
in, which, if we trace back the chain of dependencies, and do not 
admit contingence any where to break the series, will bring us 
to something without the mind.” Again: “ If it be said that our 
mental exercises are dependent on our propensities, which are a 
part of ourselves, still it is to be considered that our propensities 
are either acquired, in consequence of previous states of mind, 
in connexion with external circumstances ; or are a part of the 
original constitution of the mind, received from its Creator. Or 
if it be supposed that a man practises iniquity or virtue because 
he has formed a sinful or holy purpose; or because, by his own 
acts, he has contracted a sinful or virtuous habit ; yet his first sinful 
or virtuous act, on which the others are considered as dependent, 
did not proceed from a purpose or habit of his.” (p. 44—46.) 
These statements are sufficiently explicit. And now we ask 
on this ground, where is the possibility of freedom, of accounta- 
bility? We are not and cannot be responsible for that which we 
had no share in producing, which has its existence wholly inde- 
pendent of our will. The possession of a wi/l—if we may be 
said to possess that which we are—is that which constitutes us 
accountable beings, and we are not accountable for acts which 
originate out of our wills. But President Day asserts that the 
first act or state of the series, on which all the others are consi- 
dered as dependent, did not originate in us, but owt of us. We 
did not cause its existence, we could not have prevented it. Con- 
sequently, for that we are not responsible. And if not for that, 
then not for any of the subsequent acts dependent upon it. For 
it is absolutely immaterial how many acts may have intervened 
between the first and last of the series; the causative influence 
is transmitted unimpaired through the whole, as the electric fluid 
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passes as certainly and freely through a chain of a thousand links 
as of two. We see no escape from these conclusions. They 
appear to us to follow with inevitable certainty from the positions 
of President Day. 

It seems to be taken for granted that freedom is secured by 
admitting that internal motives have their share in producing vo- 
litions. But if these internal emotions are themselves indepen- 
dent of the will, if they are part of a nature implanted in us by 
God, and not subject to our control, then there cannot be free- 
dom. It matters not whether the motives be called external or 
internal ; if they are not subjected to the will, but exert a deter- 
mining influence over its acts, there is no freedom. Nor is there, 
in any proper sense of the word, a will; for examine well, and 
you shall find that the notion of originating acts enters into the 
very idea of a will. If it does not originate, it merely transmits 
the causative influence, it is a link in the chain of cause and ef- 
fect—it is a nature, not a will. The same is true of the notion 
of freedom. The very phrase, to will by constraint, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Will and constraint are opposite, and a free 
will is tautology. Nay more, we should have no idea of free- 
dom if we had no will. It is through acts of the will that the 
idea of freedom is first awakened in our minds. If, therefore, 
the word will be properly understood, the discussion respecting its 
freedom becomes unnecessary. In calling it a will, we assert 
that it is free; just as in calling any substance matter, we assert 
that it possesses figure, solidity, and divisibility. 

In this way, too, we escape the necessity of making each voli- 
tion the result of a previous one, in order to secure its freedom. 
As the act of a will, it is of course free. Nor is the fact of the 
antecedence, the necessary antecedence, of motives, at all incon- 
sistent with this view. ‘The influence of motives is not only not 
encompatible with freedom, but it has not the least tendency to 
limit freedom. Contingence is not only not essential to liberty ; 
but liberty is no better secured with it, than without it. 

But it may be objected, that consciousness assures us that our 
sentient natures, our desires and affections, are not under the con- 
trol of the will, since we cannot love or hate, hope or fear, by 
willing to do so. In reply to this we would observe, first, it is ne- 
ver pretended that our emotions are the result of volition in such 
a sense that they can be excited by an act of the will, without 
any object suited to awaken them. The very supposition is ab- 
surd ; for what is a desire, which is not a desire of something ? 
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How can we Jove, without any object of love? or hate, yet hate 
nothing? But, secondly, suppose an object present. Suppose the 
same object, God for instance, presented to two different minds, 
awakening love in the one, and aversion in the other. What is 
the cause of this difference? Is it a cause totally independent 
of the will of those individuals? Then they merit neither praise 
nor blame for the affections they exercise. Moreover, if voli- 
tions and affections are totally independent of each other, there 
may exist a contradiction between them, and a man may love or 
hate in opposition to his will. On the contrary, all admit the af- 
fections are voluntary, though they are not the direct result of 
volition. In other words, they are in accordance with the will, 
though not created by a resolve. It appears, then, there are 
other acts of the will besides resolves, or executive volitions. 

All the difficulty on this point arises from an error into which 
we often fall unconsciously, in consequence of that classification 
of the mental powers, which, however, may be for some purposes 
useful and necessary. However much we may guard against the 
danger, it is almost impossible that in speaking of the faculties of 
the soul as distinct from each other, we should not constitute 
them independent existences, instead of remembering that they 
are but modes of the soul’s acting. Nay, we often go further, 
and think of them as active and dormant by turns. Thus the 
will, for instance, is first segregated from all the other powers, 
and then spoken of as if it were inactive, except when some ex- 
ternal object is presented, upon which it pops wp, and puts forth 
a volition. On the contrary, the very essence of a will is acti- 
vity ; and it is not a will, when it ceases to will. Not that it is 
constantly putting forth execuizve volitions, but that it is perma- 
nently affected in a certain way towards certain objects ; it is all 
the time in a state of willing ; and these permanent willings de- 
termine the character of particular volitions, as well as of emo- 
tions and desires. ‘The objects of these permanent wi/lings are 
immutable and eternal things — God, sin, lioliness. A holy will is 
one that habitually chooses, that is, is always in a state of choosing 
holiness ; and a depraved will is one that is habitually inclined 
towards sin. The aflections are of course regulated by these 
states of the will, or we should prefer to say, are themselves in- 
cluded in the will. We might express the same fact in other 
words, by saying, that all mental states have the attribute of 
freedom, which co-exist with a responsible will. For if the will 
be always active, an act of the will must enter into every act of 
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the soul—every emotion and desire, as well as every resolve. 
On this ground only can we be accountable for emotions. 

We thus trace back all mental states, or rather all those which 
have a moral character, to the will, as their ultimate ground; as 
the reason why they are so and so, rather than otherwise. But 
can we go back still farther? Can we ask, why is the will thus 
affected towards sin and holiness? According to President Day, 
we can ask this question, and find the answer in something out of 
ourselves. According to our view, we have reached an ultimate 
fact, and can go no farther. When we say that a man did 
this or that wrong act, or indulged that or the other sinful affec- 
tion, because he had a depraved will, we have gone as far as we 
can go in explaining the matter. Original sin, depravity in the 
will, is a fact, and that is all we know, or can know about it. A 
mystery we admit it to be, but not therefore to be rejected. 
“‘Omnia exeunt in mysterium,” says a schoolman, that is, “ There 
as nothing, the absolute ground of which is not a mystery. The con- 
trary were indeed a contradiction in terms; for how can that 
which is to explain all things be susceptible of an explanation ? 
It would be to suppose the same thing first and second at the 
same time.” 

We may add from the same author, that it is one thing to be 
contrary to reason, and another to be above it. The fact of ori- 
ginal sin is a mystery, and therefore above reason, on any sys- 
tem; on the theory we are combating it is an absurdity, and 
therefore contrary to reason. 

Having thus briefly stated our views of the nature and freedom 
of the will, we proceed to notice a few points in the work before 
us, which seem to require remark. President Day observes, ‘ we 
sometimes hear it said, that if the will is directed by motives, if 
it is not a self-moving power, it is a mere machine. It is easy to 
use words without meaning: what is a machine? It is common- 
ly understood to be an instrument composed entirely of matter, 
having certain movements,and set in operation by a material force. 
Has the will or its acts any of these properties? Is it a material 
substance? Has it any bodily motions? Is it impelled by a 
mechanical force.” (p. 129.) 

Does President Day imagine the expression, ‘the will is a ma- 
chine,” to be literal or metaphorical? Suppose we adopt the 
same process with other metaphors, which he has applied in this 
case. ‘Thus, when a brave man is called a lion, we might ask: 
** Has he four legs? Has he a mane and tail? Does he roar? 
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Does he tear animals in pieces?” Or, when Young calls man 
‘“‘a pendulum betwixt a smile and tear,” we might inquire, ‘ Is 
a man a weight suspended byastring? Doeshe vibrate?” &c. 

But it will be said, there must be some resemblance certainly 
as the ground of a metaphor? Undoubtedly ; and this resem- 
blance we expect to find, not in minute and insignificant parti- 
culars, but in the prominent and distinguishing features of the ob- 
ject. We repeat President Day’s question: what is a machine ? 
Is it not an arrangement of parts, designed fora particular purpose, 
which purpose isto be accomplished through certain motions, caus- 
ed by the application of an external force? In this consists its pe- 
culiarity; not that it is “‘ created,” or that it has ‘‘ begun to exist,” 
or that it is ‘subject to change ;” (see p. 130.) but that its 
movements, both as to their extent and direction, are absolutely 
caused and controlled by the external force applied to it. Thus 
its movements are directly contrasted with the voluntary acts of 
a free, self-moved, and intelligent agent; and offer, in our view, a 
striking resemblance to the operations of a will—so called by 
courtesy —subjected to the law of cause and effect. At least, 
we will promise never to quarrel with any of President Day’s me- 
taphors, where the resemblance is one half as striking. 

In discussing the subject of moral inability, the writer remarks, 
that the phrase is easily understood in its reference to external 
conduct. But “what can be the meaning when it is said that 
aman is unable to will as he ought? On this point theologians are 
not agreed.” — Now a will is a power of willing. To say then that 
a man is unable to will, in the sense of physical inability, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. The only inability predicable of the will 
is moral inability — unwillingness; therefore the assertion that a 
man cannot will this or that, is equivalent to saying that he does 
not will it; or that while he wills one thing, he does not will its 
opposite. So of power to the contrary. He might have willed dif- 
ferently if he had willed differently. What can it mean more? 

We trust that in the preceding remarks we shall not be mis- 
understood. Webynomeansassert that President Day, and those 
who think with him, intend to deny the freedom of the will, or 
that they are not avowedly as strenuous advocates for it as our 
selves. The question is, whether freedom is, in fact, compatible 
with their views of the will and of motives. In other words, 
whether logical and unavoidable inferences from one part of their 
system do not destroy the other part. This we fully believe to 
be the case. 
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Nor let it be objected that our view destroys the divine agen- 
cy in restoring man from his lost condition, and makes him his 
own Saviour. God forbid that we should preach any such doc- 
trine. The corruption of man’s will is that which constitutes the 
necessity of spiritual aid. He has power to enslave himself to 
sin, but he has not a power of unaided self-recovery. He can 
subject himself to “the law of the flesh,” but to free himself from 
this bondage, by his own strength, he is unable. God must work 
an him to will, and to do, before he regains absolute freedom, the 
freedom of holiness. ‘That God can thus operate upon, or in the 
will, and that he can do it in consistency with man’s freedom, we 
believe, because the Bible declares it. How he does it, we do 
not know. Nor is the elucidation of this point necessary to our 
belief. If it were, it could be demanded of us with no more 
propriety, than of those from whom we differ ; for they too profess- 
edly admit both points; and although President Day can, on 
his theory, to a certain extent, explain what we cannot; yet back 
of his explanation lies the inexplicable, which he takes for 
granted with no more right than we do the rational consistency 
of our view of the will with the fact of divine influence. Hum- 
ble faith we believe to be the proper attitude of the mind in 
relation to such doctrines of revelation. And though we would 
not go so far as to wish, with Sir Thomas Browne, that God had 
required us to believe absurditees—we may, without offence, re- 
joice that some mysteries are left as trials of our faith. 

We believe, then, in the freedom of the will as against all ab- 
solute and necessary determination ab extra ; because it is im- 
plied in the very idea of a will; because it is a fact of universal 
consciousness ; and because it is the indispensable condition of 
responsibility and moral government. At the same time we be- 
lieve that in our fallen race the freedom of the will—or which 
is the same thing, the will itself—is (not destroyed, but) so dis- 
eased and impaired, that without the aid of divine grace we are 
not competent to goodness and to self-recovery. 

The logical connexion of these two doctrines we do not un- 
dertake toshow. We have no bridge of metaphysical deduction 
wherewith to span the chasm that may seem to divide them. 
But nobody can, on this account, drive us from our twofold po- 
sition. It is abundantly enough to render us impregnable, that 
the terms Freedom and Dependance, as applied to finite wills, 
and so far as any reasonable question is concerned, are not con- 
traries, but simply diverse. 
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Art. IV.—1. An Eulogy on the Life and Character of John 
Marshall, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, delivered at the request of the Councils of Philadelphia, 
on the 24th of September, 1835, by Horace Binney. Phila- 
delphia: 1835. 

2. A Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Services of the 
Honorable John Marshall, LL. D. Chief Justice of the United 
States of America, pronounced on the 15th of October, [1835,] 
at the request of the Suffolk Bar, by Josrru Story, LL. D. 
Published at their request, Boston: 1835. 


WHEN, in one of our late numbers, we had occasion to review 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
constitutional questions, it occurred to us that a somewhat more 
extended view of the life, character, and services of Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall might be useful, than could properly find a 
place in that article. We avail ourselves of an early opportuni- 
ty to carry into execution the intention which then floated loosely 
in our mind, and propose to lay before our readers some sketches 
of his biography, and literary and professional labors. If it be 
pleasant, “through the loop holes of retreat,” to gaze upon the 
passing scenes of the busy world, it is not less pleasant, and it 
is generally far more instructive, to turn back upon the past, 
and to recall the images of those who, having acted their parts 
upon the great theatre of human life, are now gathered to the 
dust of their ancestors, and have left to us the inheritance of their 
deeds and their fame. We are thus enabled, amidst the hot pur- 
suits of business, and the eager and jealous rivalries of party 
strife, to pause for a moment, and to see, as it were, reflected from 
a distant mirror, men and things in their just and natural pro- 
portions, stripped of the pageantry which sometimes disguises 
their deformities, and deprived of the glare of those false lights 
which cheat the understanding even more than the senses. It 
has been sometimes said, and there is great truth in the remark, 
that if you would know what a man really is, you should inquire 
what audience he addresses: whether he addresses the present 
age or posterity—-whether he seeks the applause of the giddy 
multitude of the hour, or the slow praise which rises from rather 
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than settles on the tomb—whether he aspires to that fame which 
is borne on the breath of the living, satisfying and satiating, or that 
which rises unbidden in the hearts of the wise and good in after gen- 
erations, and, though it be voiceless to the world, speaks to the con- 
sciences and the souls of men with a thrilling power, the more ir- 
resistible because unsuspected. The example of a good man is 
rarely without its full influences; that of a great man, who has 
stamped his own character upon his own age, cannot fail to have 
much to do, for encouragement or admonition, with the destinies 
of those who come after him. 

The biography of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall has not as yet 
been written, and it is quite uncertain when it will be. We do not, 
in this country, usually take much pains to gather up the private 
anecdotes, or memoirs, or papers of eminent men, until long after 
their decease, when most of their cotemporaries have passed away 
from the scene, and those who survive them, have in their recollec- 
tion only faded pictures of the past, often obscure and dim, and ge- 
nerally without the freshness and warmth of early sketches. In 
other countries, a more earnest, and sometimes misplaced, solici- 
tude is exhibited to preserve and narrate what is not well known ; 
and to give us, almost at the moment of the death of the indi- 
vidual, the side lights of his character —the habits of his mind 
—his table talk —his peculiar tastes—his various or close pur- 
suits — the familiar pleasantries of his private life—the occasional 
shades and sunshine which played about his character—his 
marked sayings—his dreamy as well as wide-awake speculations 
—and even the little touches of human infirmity, which, when 
not entirely graceful, are yet of a nature to let us into the inner 
man, and reconcile us somewhat to the steady contemplation of 
his greatness, by teaching us that he was mortal. We order all 
these things differently in America; sometimes from a delicacy 
of feeling towards the living—sometimes from a shy reserve — 
sometimes from a dread of being deemed obtrusive or imperti- 
nent—and sometimes from the notion that all our public charac- 
ters should, like heroes upon the stage, be dressed up for dra- 
matic effect, and preserve throughout the dignity of their holiday 
costume. ‘There is nothing very reprehensible, or even perhaps 
inconvenient, in all this. But our sad, not to say our often 
shameful, neglect of the private papers of our great men, and 
our tardy justice to their fame, in leaving their memories to the 
chance misrepresentations and mistakes of friends and foes—and 
sometimes our equally mischievous indiscriminate publication of 
all that is left, without considering that much which is written by 
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men of a hasty and irritable and jealous temperament, may re- 
flect dishonor upon themselves by its petulance, its injustice, and 
its resentments ;—these are matters of deeper regret, and more 
enduring mortification. 

In the case of Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, we have few mate- 
rials for the story of his life, beyond what may be gleaned from 
the eulogies delivered soon after his decease ; and these are ne- 
cessarily brief, and dwell principally upon his public acts, and 
the events connected with them. We are compelled to rely on 
these for the main outlines of our own sketch. 

John Marshall was born at a place called Germantown, in the 
county of Fauquier, Virginia, on the 24th day of September, 
1755. At the time of his birth, Fauquier was one of the frontier 
counties of the state, though now in the centre of its population. 
His grandfather, of the same name, was a native of Wales, and 
settled in Westmoreland county, in Virginia, about the year 
1730, where he married Elizabeth Markham, a native of Eng- 
land. Of four sons and five daughters of this marriage, Tho- 
mas, the father of the chief justice, was the oldest, and, according 
to the law of primogeniture, then in force in Virginia, inherited 
the family estate, called the ‘ Forest,” consisting of a few hun- 
dred acres of poor land in the same county. He removed from 
Westmoreland to Fauquier, soon after he attained to manhood ; 
and having intermarried with Mary Keith, by which marriage 
he became connected with the Randolphs, he set down upon a 
small farm, at the place, where John Marshall, his eldest son, was 
born. 

Thomas Marshall, the father, was a man of extraordinary na- 
tural endowments, great vigor, and undaunted courage. His 
original education was very narrow and imperfect ; but he over- 
came these disadvantages, by the diligence and perseverance 
with which he used all the means within his reach of enlarging 
his knowledge, and refining it by a studious attention to polite 
as well as to solid literature. He was from his birth a near 
neighbor of General Washington; they were associates during 
their boyhood, and continued friends through the whole course 
of their lives. Lord Fairfax, the then great proprietor of the 
northern neck of Virginia, which included Fauquier, employed 
General Washington as surveyor of the western part of his terri- 
tory; and Washington employed his friend Marshall in the same 
business.. When the revolution broke out, Thomas Marshall re- 
ceived the appointment of commander of the third Virginia regi- 
ment upon the continental establishment, and was in service 
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during the memorable campaign of 1776. He was engaged in 
the brilliant affair of the surprise and capture of the Hessians at 
Trenton, in December of that year. Afterwards, on the 11th of 
September, 1777, he was placed with his regiment on the right 
of the American army at the battle of Brandywine, and received 
the attack of Lord Cornwallis. The regiment, on that occasion, 
maintained its position against superior numbers, without losing 
an inch of ground, until both of its flanks were turned, its ammu- 
nition nearly expended, and one half of the officers and one third 
of the soldiers were killed or wounded. Colonel Marshall, 
whose horse had received two balls, then retired in good order 
to resume his position.on the right of his division ; but it had al- 
ready retreated. His subsequent military services were equally 
honorable; and he maintained through life the character of a 
gallant soldier, an accomplished gentleman, and an unflinching 
patriot. 

The scenes among which young Marshall was reared, were 
well calculated to nourish a spirit of independence, and to give 
vigor to a sound physical constitution. ‘To them he probably 
owed that robust health, which carried him almost to eighty in 
the enjoyment of the mens sana in corpore sano. His imagina- 
tion was warmed, and his genius kindled, and his self-reliance 
strengthened, by the variety of landscape about him. Nature 
every where around him exhibited its wild original features of 
irregular grandeur. He was accustomed to gaze on the moun- 
tains with a silent reverence —to penetrate the deep gloom and 
pathless recesses of the forest—to slake his thirst in the spark- 
ling rills which leaped from promontory to promontory, or trick- 
led down the valley with a gentle murmur—and to repose him- 
self after his wanderings in the darkling shades of some lonely 
dell. And thus the spirit of poetical enthusiasm was awakened 
in his heart —a spirit, which became the companion of his youth, 
and the delight and solace of his riper years. 

A frontier county, however, was not the place, among a rude 
and sparse population, where he could hope to cultivate a literary 
taste. His father, the companion and guide of his early days— 
by whose conversation he was enlightened, and by whose instruc- 
tions he was elevated — saw too clearly, that he must go to other 
regions to acquire the rudiments of a solid education. He ac- 
cordingly sent him, at the age of fourteen, into Westmoreland, 
at a distance of a hundred miles from home, where he remained 
under the tuition of a Mr. Campbell, a clergyman of great re- 
spectability, above a year. He then returned home, and conti- 
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nued his studies under a Mr. Thompson, a Scotch clergyman, 
who was just inducted as pastor of the parish, and resided in his 
father’s family. He pursued his classical studies under this latter 
gentleman for another year, and was then left to his own strenu- 
ous diligence to accomplish his mastery of the Latin language, 
with the help only of his grammar and dictionary. His attain- 
ments in that language were highly respectable; and when he 
was thus left to his own unassisted studies, he was just commen- 
cing the works of Livy and Horace. His attainments in English 
literature were almost entirely owing to the intelligent care of 
his father, whose library contained many of the best writers of 
the age of Queen Anne, and whose taste and discernment 
led his choice to the fairest and most interesting models of 
that age. ‘“ My father’ (said he, in a letter to a friend, written 
many years afterwards) “ superintended the English part of my 
education, and to his care I am indebted for any thing valuable 
which I may have acquired in my youth. He was my only in- 
telligent companion; and was both a watchful parent, and an 
affectionate instructive friend. The young men within my reach 
were entirely uncultivated ; and the time I passed with them was 
devoted to hardy athletic exercises.” 

In this state of things he was found at the first outbreak of the 
American revolution. Fired with the love of liberty, and indig- 
nant at the impending oppressions of his native land by the do- 
mineering authority of the mother country, he at once gave 
up the study of the law, to which, as a profession, he meant to 
devote himself, and ardently engaged in the study of military 
tactics. Immediately after the battle of Lexington, he assisted 
in the organization of a battalion of minute men, in which he 
was soon after appointed a first lieutenant. In the autumn of 
the same year he marched with his company to the relief of Nor- 
folk, then threatened by a predatory party under the command of 
Lord Dunmore; and he was actually engaged in the gallant 
action at the Great Bridge, where Lord Dunmore was repulsed. 
In July, 1776, he was commissioned a lieutenant in the eleventh 
Virginia regiment on the continental establishment, and was ad- 
vanced the next year to the rank of captain. From that time, 
with a brief exception, he continued in active military service, 
until February, 1781. During this period he was engaged in 
the hard and perilous operations of the campaigns in the Jersies 
and Pennsylvania. He fought at the battles of Brandywine, of 
Germantown, and of Monmouth. In 1779, he was in the cover- 
ing party at the assault of Stony Point, and assisted in the de- 
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tachment which covered the retreat of Major Lee, after his bril- 
liant surprise and capture of the British garrison at Powles 
Hook. In the winter, and spring and summer of 1780, being 
on furlough with other supernumerary officers of the Virginia 
line, he resided at Williamsburg in Virginia, and attended the 
law lectures of Mr. (afterwards Chancellor) Wythe, in William 
and Mary’s College. He resigned his commission in February, 
1781, finding, from the superabundance of officers in the Virgi- 
nia line, that there was no chance of active military employment ; 
and in the succeeding autumn he commenced practice at the bar. 
During his military career, he did not arrive at any higher rank 
than that of captain; but this was not owing to any defect of 
high military qualities, but resulted from the slow progress of 
promotion in the Virginia line, since there was, as has been al- 
ready intimated, a great superabundance of officers. His merits 
were not, however, overlooked. He was often employed in high 
confidential stations; and he served as deputy judge advocate 
on many occasions with great distinction, and the unreserved con- 
fidence of all the officers of the army with whom he was brought 
in contact. Perhaps no man, by his gallantry, his gentleness of 
demeanour, his urbane but dignified conduct, his intelligence and 
disinterestedness, and activity in behalf of his friends, ever ac- 
quired a more enviable popularity among his brother officers. 
To the day of their deaths, the veterans, who had known him 
and served with him, spoke of him with a tenderness of affection, 
and a warmth of admiration, rarely to be found among those 
who have not been influenced by the claims and homage of supe- 
rior rank. ‘To the kindness of his old companions in arms, the 
chief justice was accustomed, in his modest way, to attribute the 
success with which his early efforts at the bar were crowned. 
“They knew,” he would say, “that I felt their wrongs and sympa- 
thized in their sufferings, and had partaken of their labors, and that 
I vindicated their claims upon their country with a warm and 
constant earnestness.” 

In the spring of 1782, Mr. Marshall was elected a member of 
the Virginia legislature ; and in the autumn of the same year, a 
member of the executive council of the state. In 1783, he mar- 
ried Miss Ambler, a daughter of the then treasurer of the state, 
to whom he had become attached before leaving the army. With 
this lady he lived in the most affectionate conjugal union more 
than fifty years; and she died about two years and a half before 
his own decease. About the time of his marriage he removed to 
Richmond, in order to engage in the larger practice of his pro- 
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fession in the capital of the state. In the spring of 1784, he re- 
signed his seat at the council board; and notwithstanding his re- 
moval to Richmond, he was elected the same year a member from 
his native county of Fauquier. Indeed, to this county he seem- 
ed, during his whole life, to be attached by uncommon ties of 
affectionate regard. He purchased large tracts of land in the 
county, and the principal members of his family have since be- 
come settled there, having received valuable estates from the 
bounty of their liberal parent. It was there, that he intended to 
pass the remnant of his days, after he should have resigned the 
chief justicesbip. Nor has the county been unmindful of his ser- 
vices, and of hisextraordinary merit, and attachment to it. On the 
contrary, for many years, and down to his untimely death, his 
eldest son, Thomas Marshall, a man of uncommon purity and 
excellence of character, represented Fauquier in the state legisla- 
ture ; and, at the moment we are writing, a younger son still 
sustains the same high honor. 

In 1787, Mr. Marshall was chosen a member of the legislature 
for Henrico county, in which Richmond is situated ; and he con- 
tinued a member from that period to 1792, when he retired, in 
order to prosecute his professional labors with more undivided 
attention. In 1788, he was elected a member of the convention 
called in Virginia to deliberate upon the adoption of the consti- 
tution of the United States; and on that occasion he acted on 
the same side with Washington and Madison, and zealously sup- 
ported the adoption of the constitution, as the only security of 
our civil and political liberties as a nation. 

It was to this period of his life, that we are to refer the gradual 
development and consolidation of the great political principles, 
which constituted the guide of all his future life—to which he 
clung with a steadfast and unshrinking devotion, and which he 
supported with a zeal and ability rarely equalled, and perhaps 
never surpassed. Like all young men of a sanguine tempera- 
ment and independent spirit, he was at first captivated with the 
notions of a broad and unbridled liberty. He saw in the preten- 
sions of the mother country little else than the gradual usurpa- 
ations of settled authority over the rights of those, who were sub- 
jected to its sway; and he thought that government, in order to 
be useful, should be limited within the narrowest bounds, and 
that every grant of power should be watched with intense jealousy, 
as an inconvenient abridgment of the rights of the community. 
He had, too, the most unbounded confidence in the intelligence, 
and wisdom, and virtue of the whole people. He deemed it im- 
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possible that they should ever mistake their own true interests, 
far less that they should ever be betrayed into a voluntary sur- 
render or abandonment of them. He believed, that all power, 
however unchecked, was safe in their hands; and that the feebler 
the arm of the government, the more perfect and complete was the 
protecting virtue of the people. ‘ When I recollect” (said he, 
in the letter already alluded to) “the wild and enthusiastic 
democracy, with which my opinions of that day were tinctured, 
I am disposed to ascribe my devotion to the union, and to a gov- 
ernment competent to its preservation, at least as much to casual 
circumstances as to judgment.” Perhaps he did himself some 
injustice in this suggestion. The truth was, that his severe ex- 
perience, during the revolutionary war, of tle mischiefs ofa feeble 
national government, and of the inconstancy, inertness, and oc- 
casional violence of the state governments, had, in no small mea- 
sure, subdued his confidence in mere unrestrained democracies. He 
saw, that while republican institutions were admirably adapted 
to perpetuate the interests and support the rights of the people, 
they required great energy to be well administered ; and that un- 
less powers adequate to their due maintenance and _ protection 
were confided to intelligent rulers, they would be perpetually 
assailed by wild and reckless and unprincipled demagogues, who 
would trample upon the people after having made them the mis- 
guided instruments of their own extravagance or vengeance. The 
scenes, too, which immediately succeeded the revolution, were cal- 
culated to enforce every lesson of this sort. The industry of the 
whole country was prostrated—the rights of property were assail- 
ed in an infinite variety of forms — debts were no longer capable of 
being collected —courts of justice were either shut up, or their 
ordinary functions obstructed by legislative enactments, or per- 
formed with a weak and timid submission to popular prejudices 
—the army was disbanded without pay, and without public sym- 
pathy—the national and state governments were equally without 
resources or credit ;—and what aggravated every other evil was, 
that the very recommendations of the only just remedies by the 
purest and wisest of our patriots were received with a cold dis- 
dain, or rejected with harsh reproaches. It was impossible, 
therefore, for an intelligent and honest mind not to come to the 
conclusion, that the imbecility of a government was no security 
against oppression; and that a well organized and efficient re- 
publican government was the only substitute for brute force or 
ruinous anarchy. It is said to have been the remark of a great 
statesman, (and probably has been uttered by many others,) that 
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he should think very ill of the morals of a young man not in love 
with a pure unchecked democracy; and he should think still 
worse of the wisdom of an old man, who was not sensible of its 
utter impracticability for all the purposes of rational freedom. 

It was Mr. Marshall’s good fortune, too, at this period of his 
life, to be brought, in the discharge of his public duties, in contact 
with some of the wisest and ablest men of the country. In the 
legislature of Virginia he was drawn into an intimate communion 
with Washington and Madison ; and in the convention of 1788, 
he had a still more ample opportunity to hear those profound 
discussions upon the principles and operations of government, 
which never can take place except in times of great distress and 
momentous excitement. The friendship which he then formed 
with those great men was never afterwards broken. With Mr. 
Madison, indeed, in after times, when they became separated in 
their political attachments, it may be said to have been somewhat 
intermitted ; but there never was the slightest alienation of kind- 
ness between them; and after the political contests, to which we 
have alluded, had passed by, their intercourse was most frankly 
and warmly renewed, and so continued until the grave had closed 
over them. With Washington, Mr. Marshall maintained through 
life an intimate friendship, to which unbounded confidence, and 
mutual respect, and entire harmony of opinion, gave a most 
touching sanctity. 

When the plan of the constitution was first laid before the 
people, it was immediately assailed with great vehemence and 
force in many of the state legislatures, and in none with more 
severity and zeal than in Virginia. ‘‘ In the course of the session 
of 1788,” (said Mr. Marshall,) “the increasing efforts of the 
enemies of the constitution made a deep impression ; and before 
its close a great majority showed a decided hostility to it. I 
took an active part in the debates on this question, and was uni- 
form in support of the proposed constitution.” In the convention, 
also, he spoke on several occasions in defence of the constitution, 
in a manner which excited general praise. And we can readily 
trace, even in the imperfect reports of the debates of that con- 
vention, many striking proofs of his sound and discriminating 
reasoning. ‘T'o the discussions which were then had, he himself 
has observed, ‘‘ justice never has been, and never can be done.” 

After the constitution was adopted, Mr. Marshall retired again 
to private life, from which he was recalled, very much against 
his own inclination, by the violent party excitements respecting 
the British treaty of 1794; and he was in 1795 elected a mem- 
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ber of the legislature. In the course of the ensuing session, the 
treaty was attacked in a very bold and vehement manner, and 
was defended by Mr. Marshall, with an eloquence and ability, 
which have always been deemed among the most splendid exhi- 
bitions of his genius. He was not entirely successful; but he 
reduced the resolutions of the legislature to a simple disapproval 
of the treaty on the ground of expediency, having completely 
demolished the formidable array of constitutional objections. 
It is scarcely possible for us, living at such a distance from the pe- 
riod of those excitements, to realize the extent of the opposition 
to the treaty, or the strange perversities of judgment by which the 
public opinion, touching it, was deluded and misled. Perhaps 
no measure, since the constitution was adopted, ever created, 
throughout the whole union, such an inflamed and exaggerated 
state of public feeling. The tocsin of alarm was rung from 
Georgia to Maine; and the most impassioned addresses were 
made at public meetings, and through the public press, to rouse 
the indignation, and stimulate the passions, of the people. Pre- 
sident Washington remained unmoved during the general tumult. 
He determined to ratify the treaty, and, upon his own responsi- 
bility, with the concurrence of his cabinet and the senate, he did 
ratify it. It afterwards became the subject of one of the most 
ardent and prolonged debates, which had then been known in 
the house of representatives in congress. The lines of party 
were drawn with a close, and almost startling, severity. And 
yet it may now be freely and boldly affirmed, that no measure 
ever was more just, more wise, or more imperiously demanded 
by the true interests of the country. It saved us from what must 
have been a ruinous war, if not from a national bankruptcy. 
To what, then, is this extraordinary delusion to be justly attri- 
buted? ‘To two causes; the one accidental, and the other per- 
manent in its operations. ‘The first was an infatuated admiration 
of the French revolution, which generated a correspondent hos- 
tility to England. The last was the unrelenting virulence of 
party spirit, which but too often becomes, in republics, the en- 
gine of the most ruinous projects, in order to avenge itself upon 
its opponents, or to gratify its own adherents by the exertion of 
its power. If, indeed, there were not constantly under our eyes 
the most solemn and affecting lessons of this sort, (and no one 
could be more humiliating than this, to our national pride or fore- 
sight,) this might serve asa warning of the infinite danger of yield- 
ing up our judgments to the impassioned declamations of inte- 
rested partisans, or to the blind suggestions of political jealousy. 
NO. VI.—VOL. III. 32 
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In the year 1796, President Washington offered to Mr. Mar- 
shall the office of attorney general of the United States ; and a 
short time after, upon the recall of Mr. Monroe, the office of 
ambassador to the court of France. Both of these high stations, 
reflecting so much honor upon Mr. Marshall, as coming from him 
who ‘was first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his fellow citizens,” he steadily but respectfully declined. His 
extensive practice at the bar, securing to him a high reputation 
and an ample compensation, seemed to him more desirable than 
any public office. When, however, at a subsequent and more 
critical juncture of our political affairs, in 1797, President Adams 
selected him, jointly with Mr. C. C. Pinckney and Mr. E. Gerry, 
as envoys for an extraordinary mission to France, he thought 
it a duty to accept the station; and he accordingly proceeded 
with his colleagues to Paris, to perform the functions of that most 
important and delicate service. ‘The fate of the mission is well 
known. It failed to produce the desired reconciliation between 
the two countries, the demands of France being of a nature, to 
which the honor of our country forbade the envoys to submit. 
Some attempts at intimidation and venal influence then took 
place, of a nature to reflect deep dishonor upon the good faith 
and integrity of the French government. It is as well known, 
that the whole correspondence was drawn up, and the mission 
conducted, by Mr. Marshall. The whole proceedings were laid 
before congress by President Adams; and the country, as it were 
by acclamation, approved the firm and manly stand taken by 
the envoys. ‘The state papers thus prepared by Mr. Marshall, 
in point of ability, force, and accuracy of reasoning, just princi- 
ples, and full understanding of the law of nations, eve never 
been surpassed. They compare with the state papers of the 
most celebrated periods in our annals; with the state papers, when 
Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison held the seals of the department 
of state. Onhis return to the United States in 1798, Mr. Marshall 
was received with the liveliest demonstrations of respect and grati- 
tude. A public dinner was given to him by members of both 
houses of congress, “as an evidence of affection for his person, and 
of their grateful approbation of the patriotic firmness with which 
he sustained the dignity of his country during his important 
mission.” 

Mr. Marshall was now desirous of resuming his profession, and 
devoting himself exclusively to its lucrative pursuits. He had 
every reason to believe, that his success would be far greater 
than it had been in past times, since his reputation, as a statesman 
and lawyer of the highest attainments, had now become identified 
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with the interests and character of the whole nation. But he 
was not permitted to indulge his own wishes. General Wash- 
ington, in the most confidential and affecting manner, made an 
appeal to him to engage again in public life; and at his earnest 
and almost importunate solicitation, Mr. Marshall became a can- 
didate for a seat in congress, and, after a most warm canvass, 
was in 1799 returned a member of the house of representatives. 
It is impossible, we think, to have come into the national coun- 
cils under more proud and imposing circumstances. ‘To be the 
choice of Washington at any time, would of itself be no small 
honor ; but to be so, at a crisis deeply involving all the best in- 
terests of the country, and full of political perils, which required 
the aid of the clearest heads, and the purest hearts, and the firmest 
principles, and at his urgent personal appeal, was as flattering an 
encomium upon Mr. Marshall’s merits, as could be bestowed. 
During the brief service of Mr. Marshall in Congress, the me- 
morable debate took place in the case of Jonathan Robbins, 
alias Thomas Nash. ‘The circumstances connected with it, and 
which are necessary to explain it, may be shortly stated. By 
the British treaty of 1794, it was agreed, that persons charged 
with murder or forgery committed within the jurisdiction of either 
nation, and seeking an asylum within the countries of the other, 
should, on mutual requisitions, be delivered up to justice, on 
such evidence of criminality, as, according to the law of the place 
where the person so charged should be found, would justify his 
apprehensivn and commitment for trial, if the offence had there 
been committed. Jonathan Robbins was charged with murder, 
committed on board of the British frigate Hermione on the high 
seas; and was, upon the requisition of the British government, 
in 1799, arrested in South Carolina. President Adams, on that 
occasion, requested Judge Bee, the district judge of South Ca- 
rolina, to examine the case, and authorized him, if upon a full 
hearing the charge was sufficiently established, to deliver him up 
to the British authorities for trial. Judge Bee accordingly, af- 
ter hearing the proofs, delivered Robbins to the British authori- 
ties, and he was carried to the British dominions, tried for the 
offence, and, on conviction, hanged. During his confinement 
in South Carolina, Robbins insisted that he was an American 
citizen, though it is now well known that he was a British sub- 
ject ; and a good deal of public sympathy was excited for him 
on this account. The party then opposed to the administration 
made it the general topic of public debate and newspaper dis- 
cussion, and assailed the proceedings of the president with great 
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severity and harshness, as unauthorized by the treaty, and as un- 
constitutional. It was almost of course, that the same subject 
should come before congress for animadversion and rebuke, as it 
was supposed to present a most vulnerable point of assault upon 
the administration. Mr. Edward Livingston of New York, Mr. 
Nicholas of Virginia, and Mr. Gallatin of Pennsylvania, were 
leaders in the attack; and Mr. Bayard of Delaware, and Mr. 
Marshall, mainly conducted the defence. It was upon this oc- 
casion, that Mr. Marshall first displayed before the nation those 
extraordinary powers for juridical logic and solemn constitution- 
al argumentation, which became the distinguishing character- 
istics of his subsequent career. No argument could have been 
more complete or satisfactory, whether considered with reference 
to the point of treaty obligation, or the law of nations, or the 
constitutional right and duty of the executive. The speech was 
afterwards published, as corrected by himself; and it has been 
pronounced, by the almost unanimous voice of the nation, as one 
of the most masterly which has ever been delivered on the floor 
of congress. It settled the question, then and forever. It has ac- 
quired almost the force of a judicial sentence, and has been treat- 
ed, like the celebrated letter of the duke of Newcastle to the 
Prussian minister, written by Lord Mansfield, as an answer with- 
out any possible reply — Reponse sans replique. 

It was during the same session of congress, and a short time 
before this speech, that Mr. Marshall was called upon to an- 
nounce in the house of representatives the death of General 
Washington, and to offer the resolutions on that mournful occa- 
sion. He performed the task with great brevity, deep feeling, 
and in terms of most appropriate and affectionate praise. 

At the close of the session of congress in 1800, Mr. Marshall 
was appointed by President Adams, first, secretary of war, and 
soon afterwards, secretary of state. He remained in this latter 
department but a short period. Our relations with Great Bri- 
tain were then of a critical nature ; and the few dispatches which 
passed from the department, while Mr. Marshall was at its head, 
established his entire competency and ability to fulfil the highest 
duties of the station. On the 31st of January, 1801, Mr. Mar- 
shall, at the age of forty-five, received the appointment of chief 
justice of the United States from President Adams, and immedi- 
ately afterwards he resigned the office of secretary of state, and 
assumed the duties of this high and responsible station. It is due 
to his memory to state, that the office was conferred on him, not 
only without his own solicitation, but absolutely without any sus- 
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picion on his part of the president’s intention to appoint him, he 
having actually recommended to the president, after the oldest 
judge, Mr. Justice Cushing, had declined it, another gentleman, 
the late Mr. Justice Patterson, for the office. ‘The appointment 
was unanimously approved by the senate; and Mr. Marshall ac- 
cordingly took his seat on the bench, as chief justice, at the en- 
suing February term of the supreme court. He continued to 
discharge its duties until the time of his death, which happened, 
after a painful and somewhat protracted illness, at Philadelphia, 
on the sixth day of July, 1835. 

His judicial career was uncommonly long, extending over 
a period of more than thirty-four years; and yet it may 
with entire truth be said, that his reputation continued to in- 
crease in brilliancy and solidity down to its very close. His 
intellectual powers were not in the slightest degree impaired 
by his great age; and at the very last session of the court, 
which he attended, the same acuteness, the same powers of 
analysis, the same exquisite discrimination of the lines and 
bounds of principles, which had marked bis earlier life, were 
seen, and felt, and honored by his colleagues. He had for some 
years contemplated a retirement from the bench, dreading that 
his intellectual faculties might be impaired ; and he had express- 
ed repeatedly to one or two of his most confidential friends, his 
anxious hope, that they would not allow him to remain on the 
bench a day after they suspected his mind was on the wane. We 
happen to know, that these friends, from a deep reverence and 
affection for the chief justice, had determined to act upon his 
suggestion, if the time should ever arrive in which it was proper 
to be done. Fortunately, it never did arrive. His setting sun 
was seen in its clear unclouded splendor, beaming as it descend- 
ed with a larger orb and more softened light, until the very mo- 
ment, when it sunk beneath the horizon with a beautiful and 
tranquillizing transparency. 

We do not propose, in this connexion, to bring under review 
the judicial character of the chief justice generally, or that par- 
ticular department of it, in which he may without disparagement 
be truly said to have excelled all other judges — the examination 
and discussion of constitutional questions. ‘The latter has been 
sufficiently considered in the article in our April number, to 
which we have already alluded ; and we intend to supply any 
deficiencies on this head, as well as in relation to his personal 
character, by citing in the close of the present article, if we can 
find room, some passages from the discourses of Mr. Binney and 
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Mr. Justice Story, which are in coincidence with our own views 
on the same subject. ‘They are written indeed with the warmth 
of personal friendship ; but after reviewing them at this distance 
of time, when what was then a source of public sorrow, has now 
become a part of history, we see no reason to doubt their unex- 
aggerated accuracy and truth of statement. 

We had almost forgotten to state, that the chief justice was 
chosen a member of the Virginia convention, called to revise the 
state constitution, in 1829. In the same convention were two 
ex-presidents of the United States, Madison and Monroe, between 
whom and himself there had been early friendships ; and those 
friendships were again renewed, with the delightful confidence 
and almost with the warmth of youth. On this occasion he spoke 
on two of the most important questions which agitated the con- 
vention — the basis of representation, and the tenure of the judicial 
office. To his persevering efforts and venerable authority it is 
mainly owing, that the Virginia judges now hold their offices by 
the only independent tenure, that of good behavior. 

What we propose to do in the remainder of this article, is, 
briefly to bring before our readers some sketches of the literary 
labors of the chief justice, and to state some of his opinions, 
which we do not remember to have seen noticed in print, and to 
make some suggestions touching his future biography. 

And the latter we deem of no small public ititerest, and there- 
fore will begin with it. ‘That the biography of the chief justice 
should be written, and his private papers and correspondence 
fully published, we deem to be the positive duty of those who 
have been entrusted with them. It is a sacred duty, indis- 
pensable not only to a just estimate of his character, and princi- 
ciples, and virtues, and patriotism ; but also to vindicate his me- 
mory from the harsh insinuations and gross aspersions with which 
Mr. Jefferson has studiously endeavored to disparage it. No- 
thing, in our judgment, is more deserving of public reprehension, 
than the constant attempts of Mr. Jefferson, almost to the very hour 
of his death, to heap public odium upon some of the great men 
of the country, who had been his rivals for public favor, or his 
opponents in his political measures. From Washington,* and 
Adams, and Hamilton, and Marshall, downwards, there are 
few names of eminence, out of his own coterie of friends, whose 
conduct he has not in some way made the subject of invective, 
and whose motives he has not severely questioned. We can 


* See Mr. Marshall’s comments on the letter to Mazzei, in note 26 to the second 
edition of the Life of Washington, vol. ii. pp. 23—32. 
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readily understand, nay, we can almost excuse, the harshness 
and acrimony with which political opponents are sometimes, in 
the heat and violence of party contests, assailed in private cor- 
respondence, and even calumniated. But that any man of just 
sensibility, or deep morals, or elevated honor, should, long after 
those contests were over— in the retirement of private life, and 
in the calmness and subdued feelings naturally attendant upon 
old age—sit down, and sedulously collect together a mass of his 
own correspondence, for the purpose of publication after his de- 
cease, in which the most bitter invectives and most unqualified 
reproaches should be poured forth upon some of the most virtu- 
ous and amiable and enlightened of his cotemporaries, is truly a 
matter of wonder, and astonishment, and grief. Nay, that he 
should go farther, and in his old age select from his diary, writ- 
ten in the most excited times, for publication, scarcely any thing 
else but the idle gossip and stories and conversations of tale- 
bearers and sycophants, who surrounded him, that he might blast 
the reputation of some of the most distinguished men of the coun- 
try, that this leprous distilment might be poured into the ears 
of posterity, is still more passing strange. Itisasad comment upon 
the infirmity of human nature ; and still more lamentable, since it 
not only has a tendency to weaken public confidence in those great 
men thus assailed, whose characters are the common property of 
the country, but to rouse the indignation of relatives and friends 
to retaliate, by bringing from the grave the recollection of frail- 
ties in the assailant, which ought to be buried there. It is a cu- 
rious fact, that although it is well known that no friendly inter- 
course took place between General Washington and Mr. Jefler- 
son, from the time of his resignation of the state department to 
the death of the former; yet there is scarcely a syllable to be 
found in his printed correspondence, during this whole period, 
respecting General Washington. It is an equally curious fact, 
that although Mr. Adams and Mr. Jefferson were open rivals, 
and notorious political opponents from the period of Mr. Adams’s 
becoming a candidate for the presidency until within a few years 
of his death, little, comparatively speaking, is to be found in that 
correspondence touching the latter. Does any body believe, that 
during these periods of the most ardent political controversies, and 
the most intense party excitements, which this country ever expe- 
rienced, Mr. Jefierson wholly restrained himself from animadver- 
sions upon Washington or Adams? If he did not, whathas become 
of that correspondence? Why hasit been suppressed, while every 
thing touching Hamilton and Marshall has been studiously retain- 
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ed? Was it that Washington had become so identified with the 
glory and achievements of the country, that it was not safe to at- 
tempt to lower his reputation in the eyes of his countrymen? Or 
was it that Mr. Jefferson had, upon calm reflection, changed his 
opinions as to the wisdom and excellences of Washington? Ifthe 
latter was the case, why was not the acknowledgment made in 
some manly and frank declaration? In respect to Mr. Adams, 
perhaps the suppression may be more easily accounted for, by 
their renewed intercourse towards the close of their lives, which 
might justly tend to soften asperities, and to abate the virulence 
of former animosities. If so, the suppression is equally reputa- 
ble to both. But how are we to account for the intemperate 
abuse of Hamilton, prolonged almost to the last runnings of life, 
although Hamilton had been removed from the scene by death 
for a period of time, which seemed to require an oblivion of all 
past animosities? It has been well said, that national vengeance 
‘“‘ wars not with the dead :’—Why then has Hamilton’s memory 
been so unrelentingly pursued, not to say persecuted ? 

But Mr. Jeflerson’s attacks upon Mr. Chief Justice Marshall 
seem to have been characterized with quite as much, if not with 
more, personal feeling and political virulence. His comments upon 
the constitutional opinions of the chief justice, have little of the 
urbanity of a gentleman, and less of the acuteness or skill of a 
jurist. He accuses him of sophistry, without any offer of proofs ; 
of false reasoning, without being able to point out his errors ; 
and of insidious cunning, without a shadow of evidence to sus- 
tain the charge. He insinuates a want of integrity, or a moral 
obliquity in his judicial opinions and conduct, without venturing 
to affirm it—* willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” And 
the asterisks in the printed correspondence, which accompany 
those comments, show either the editor’s prudence in withholding 
what he deemed unfounded or unjust imputations, or the author’s 
consciousness that they were not fit to be published. But still 
it is left to the reader to fill the blanks with such surmises as his 
own prejudices may suggest. 

We say, then, that it is a sacred duty of the children and 
friends of the chief justice, to rescue his memory from these un- 
just attacks; and the more so, because they come from one 
whose services in the cause of his country, and whose talents 
and popularity, have contributed to give a weight to his denun- 
ciations, far greater than could belong to any common class of wri- 
ters. ‘These denunciations will be read, and go down to poste- 
rity ; and it behooves thuse to whom, on this side of the grave, 
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the protection and vindication of the spotless purity and integrity 
of life and character of the chief justice is committed, to engage 
in this task with an independent spirit, and an unfaltering firm- 
ness, and a just sensibility of the wrongs done to him. 

We trust, too, that whenever and by whomsoever the biography 
of the chief justice is written, it will be done with a fearless truth 
and fulness, in stating his opinions, as well as in recording his 
actions. ‘here is a sickliness of political opinion in Virginia, 
which almost prohibits public men from a full expression of what 
they think upon political subjects, and leads them, in a great 
measure, to soften, if not to suppress, the known doctrines main- 
tained by the illustrious dead, who gloried in calling themselves 
federalists in the “ancient dominion.” The politicians of that state 
have set up for the last forty years a sort of standard creed of 
dogmatic principles, to which all men seeking public office must 
implicitly bow, upon the pain and penalty of being excommuni- 
cated therefrom. ‘The famous resolutions of 1798 and 1799, 
and the famous dogma about the right of instruction of a later 
period, by the conjoint operations of whicb senators and represen- 
tatives are to be reduced to ciphers, or something worse, are among 
the prescribed formularies of the bill of rights of this creed. 
They are worshipped far more than the constitution itself; for here, 
as in some other cases, the commentary is valued far more than 
the text. For ourselves, we have always been republicans in the 
true old sense of the word, and loved the republic ; and we hope 
it is not irreverent to say, that, after the way which Virginia calls 
heresy, so worship we the principles of our patriotic fathers, and 
the constitution as they framed it and expounded it. We know 
that Mr. Chief Justice Marshall was a federalist of the Washington 
school when it was first founded, and continued so, unmoved, 
unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, up to the very hour of his 
death. He abhorred, ab imo pectore, all the modern new-fangled 
doctrines so fashionable in Virginia, upon the subject of the con- 
stitution, and the principles of the government. He never af- 
fected the slightest concealment or reserve on the subject. On 
the contrary, so far as his judicial station permitted him to speak 
out, and especially in regard to matters of past history, he vin- 
dicated the principles of the federalists with a warm zeal and un- 
compromising confidence, as the true principles, on which the 
government was originally founded, and by whieh alone it could 
be permanently maintained. He deliberately affirmed on many 
occasions, that every deviation from the principles and policy 
adopted by Washington, would be mischievous to the true inte- 
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rests of the country—would put at hazard the permanence of 
our political institutions and liberties—would subject us to the 
corrupt or rash experiments of wild and reckless demagogues— 
and would, if the deviations were numerous, and persisted in, 
ultimately throw the whole power of the country out of the hands 
of the wisdom, and intelligence, and honesty, and influence of 
the best men, into the hands of selfish, and ambitious, and de- 
signing demagogues, who would use the power for their own 
purposes, to the degradation, if not to the ruin, of the people. 

Whether he was right or wrong in these opinions, it is unne- 
cessary for us now to say. It is sufficient that they were his 
opinions, and earnestly maintained and resolutely promulgated 
from a deep consciousness of their truth and importance, and of 
their intimate connexion with the continuance and safety of the 
union. As such, we trust his biographer, whomsoever he may be, 
will be a true and faithful herald to proclaim them. Let there 
be no temporizing, no paltering, no equivocation, no conceal- 
ments, on this point. Let his opinions, such as they were, be 
fully disclosed, for the instruction, for the admonition, for the 
encouragement, and, it may be, for the salvation, of unborn 
millions. Let no attempt be made to conciliate the prejudices 
or to court the favor of Virginia at this day, by softening the color- 
ing, or accommodating the tints to suit her political visions or 
opinions. The cause of truth, of justice, of principle, requires 
no such sacrifice. The chief justice would be stripped of half 
his fame, and of all his most glorious and Joftiest traits of charac- 
ter, by such a course. It would obscure the lustre of one of the 
brightest gems in the diadem of the republic. Among the illus- 
trious men whom Virginia brought forth in the revolution, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Marshall, are confessedly 
those who possess the highest claims on the country; and we do 
not hesitate to say, that, in our belief, Marshall will, in the sober 
estimate of future ages, rank, and deservedly rank, next after 
Washington. The labors of Washington and Madison founded 
the constitution —the labors of Marshall will, if any thing human 
can, ensure its immortality ;—or, if it should perish, as a scheme 
of government, they will constitute an imperishable memorial of 
what it was in the minds and intentions of its founders. 

But to return to other considerations. During the short 
period of Mr. Marshall’s career in congress, a question arose 
upon the repeal of the second section of the sedition act, an act 
which had been strenuously supported by his political friends, 
and had been seized upon by the opponents of the administration 
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as a measure of such general odium as might well shake the 
popularity of the administration to its very foundations. On 
this occasion, Mr. Marshall voted for the repeal, against the 
general opposition of his political friends. And hence the opi- 
nion seems to have been commonly entertained, that he was con- 
vinced of its unconstitutionality, and that it was an invasion of 
the freedom of speech and of the press, guarantied by the con- 
stitution. Now we happen to know, from the declarations of the 
chief justice himself, that this opinion is utterly unfounded. 
He never doubted the constitutionality of the act; but he thought 
it highly iunexpedient, and unsuited to the temper and feelings of 
the American people, and calculated to do the administration 
permanent mischief. by enlisting public prejudices against it. 

~ Another circumstance, of no inconsiderable interest, as a point 
of constitutional law, deserves also to be mentioned, because it 
has not, to our knowledge, ever found its way into print. It is 
well known, that upon the organization of the judicial establish- 
ment of the United States, the judges of the supreme court were 
required to hold circuit courts in the respective circuits then de- 
signated. This system continued until the act of 1801, when 
the judges of the supreme court were altogether relieved from 
the performance of circuit duty, and confined to attendance upqa 
the sessions of the supreme court. The act of 1802, passed un- 
der Mr. Jefferson’s auspices, repealed that of 1801, and restored 
the circuit system, and required the judges of the supreme court 
to hold the circuit courts. When this last act was passed, Mr. 
Chief Justice Marshall addressed a circular letter to all the other 
judges of the supreme court, stating, that upon full examination 
and consideration, he had come to the conclusion that the judges 
of the supreme court could not constitutionally be required to 
hold any other sessions than those of the supreme court; that 
they were by their commissions appointed solely as judges of the 
supreme court, and could not be compelled to sit in any other 
inferior court; and he accordingly stated to his brethren, that 
if they concurred in that opinion, he would decline to sit in the 
circuit court, and risk the consequences. His brethren all re- 
turned answers fully agreeing with him in the opinion, that the 
judges of the supreme court could not constitutionally be requi- 
red to sit in any other court; but they advised him to go the 
circuits, considering that the question had been put at rest by 
the acquiescence of the judges in going the circuits up to the 
year 1801. He accordingly followed their advice, and went 
the circuits. In 18U3, the same question was brought directly 
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before the supreme court, when it was held, that the practice and 
acquiescence under the constitution had fixed the construction of 
it on this points.* It appears, also, that Mr. Chief Justice Jay 
and several of his associates entertained a similar opinion of the 
unconstitutionality of the act, and accordingly addressed a letter, 
in 1790, to President Washington on the subject. Their scru- 
ples, however, were not supported in congress, and the system 
went into operation.t It is well known, that down to a very 
Jate period, (for we do not pretend to know, what are the opinions 
' of some of the present judges,) the same opinion was most firmly 
and conscientiously held by, we believe, all, and if not by all, at 
least by a large majority of the judges of the supreme court. Per- 
haps a more striking illustration could scarcely be found, of the con- 
clusive eflect given to a practical construction of the constitution, 
which seems at first view at war with its words and its objects. 
And yet we see little politicians starting up every day, with 
their new criticisms on the constitution, to unsettle the gravest 
expositions given by every department of the government during 
a long series of years, and entirely consistent with the very words 
and objects of that instrument ; because such a course flatters the 
pride of party, or subserves its temporary expedients, sometimes 
by the accumulation and sometimes by the withdrawal of national 
powers. ‘The truth is, that almost every unfledged dabbler in 
politics deems himself perfectly qualified to decide upon the most 
delicate and difficult questions of constitutional law almost by 
intuition —as ‘fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” And 
sometimes, even members of congress, in subservience to the 
rescripts of the party leaders of the day, and still more frequently 
in conformity to local prejudices and interests, have been found 
ready to vote down a construction of the constitution, without 
ever having studied the first elements of the science, (for a 
science it is,) or even examined the history or practice of the 
government. ‘The ignorance upon this subject which is occasion- 
ally betrayed in the debates in congress, would startle any sober 
thinker out of his proprieties, if it were not, that beld and confi- 
dent assertion is in our country so common a currency, that, 
like depreciated paper money, it circulates most easily where its 
value is the lowest in the market. 

When some twenty years ago the subject of the power of con- 
gress to construct roads was much discussed, in connexion with 


* Stuart v. Laird, 2 Cranch, 309. 
+ See 3 Story’s Com. on Consiitution, p. 437, note. 
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the subject of internal improvements, without as well as within 
the halls of legislation, the chief justice took a deep interest in 
the questions, and applied his mind to them with the most pro- 
found attention. His opinion was fully expressed upon the 
questions to his intimate friends, in private conversations. He 
used to say, that upon the subject of post roads, there was no pos- 
sible doubt, unless we chose to expunge from the constitution 
one of its’most express clauses, that which gives to congress the 
power “to establish post offices and post roads;” for the power 
to establish must include the power to make, create, construct, 
and preserve roads, necessary and proper as post roads, unless 
we were to reject the common meaning, and indeed, in this con- 
nexion, the only rational exposition of the words; that this 
power was not incompatible with the general sovereignty of the 
states over the lands and the roads when made; for all thatwas 
thus confided to congress was, the power to make laws for the 
due construction, repair, and preservation of post roads, leaving 
the jurisdiction of the state complete over the territory where 
they were laid out. In regard to military roads, he had no 
doubt of the power of congress to comstruct them, as an incident 
to the power of declaring war; and in regard to roads between 
different states, of a national character and use, he had as little 
doubt of the power, as an incident to the power to regulate com- 
merce between the states, whenever such an exercise of power 
was necessary and proper, as a means to effectuate the objects of 
suchcommerce. By the words “ necessary and proper” means, he 
always meant, such as were appropriate means to accomplish the 
end, and useful and proper for the purpose ; and not such means 
only, as were necessary in anintense sense, that is, such as are ab- 
solutely or indispensably necessary to attain the end. This lat- 
ter construction he deemed to be utterly irrational and absurd in 
construing the powers given under the constitution. And, upon 
the subject of internal improvements generally, he never doubted, 
that congress had, not only a perfect power to appropriate monies 
out of the treasury for that purpose, (a doctrine very ably vin- 
dicated by President Monroe,) but also had the power directly 
to authorize, create, and superintend them, whenever they were 
of a national character, and were necessary and proper “means 
for the regulation of commerce between the states, or with foreign 
nations. 

There was, also, another opinion which he held, (and perhaps 
it was in some respects peculiar to himself,) which deserves to be 
mentioned in this place, because it bears directly upon the great 
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interests of the west in its vast navigable waters. The opinion 
was this, and it shows at once the comprehensiveness of his views, 
and the vast resources of his mind in exploring principles : — He 
said, (and he spoke of it as one of the most deliberate opinions of 
his life,) at a comparatively late period, that he had always been 
of opinion, that we in America had misapplied the principle upon 
which the admiralty jurisdiction depended ;— that in England the 
common expression was, that the admiralty jurisdiction extended 
only on tide waters, and as far as the tide ebbed and flowed; and 
this was a natural and reasonable exposition of the jurisdiction in 
England, where the rivers were very short,and none of them 
navigable from the sea beyond the ebb and flow of the tide ;— 
that such a narrow interpretation was wholly inapplicable to the 
great rivers of America ;—that the true principle, upon which 
the admiralty jurisdiction in America depended, was, to ascertain 
how far the river was navigable from the sea;—and that, con- 
sequently, in America, the admiralty jurisdiction extended upon 
our.great rivers not only as far as the tide ebbed and flowed in 
them, but as far as they were navigable from the sea; as, for ex- 
ample, on the Mississippi and its branches, up to the falls of the 
Ohio. He also thought, that our great lakes at the west were 
not to be considered as mere inland lakes, but were to be deemed 
inland navigable seas, and as such were subject, or ought to be 
subject, to the same jurisdiction. Upon this latter subject, how- 
ever, he did not seem to be as confident as on the former. Buthe 
recognized in the fullest manner the power of congress to regu- 
late this whole subject, as within the power to regulate commerce 
between the states. 

Passing from these considerations, our attention is next at- 
tracted to the literary labors of the chief justice, as contra-dis- 
tinguished from his judicial labors. In respect to the latter it 
may be stated, that they are comprehended in the nine volumes 
of Cranch’s reports, the twelve volumes of Wheaton’s reports, 
and the first nine volumes of Peters’s reports. Besides these, 
which contain his opinions in the supreme court, Mr. Brocken- 
borough has, since his decease, published two volumes of his 
opinions delivered upon the circuits, which contain the same 
proofs of his powerful reasoning, his nice discrimination, and 
his sound judgment and learning, as those delivered in the 
supreme court. 

Upon the death of General Washington, his nephew, the late 
Mr. Justice Washington, became by his will the possessor of all 
his private and original papers. Mr. Justice Washington, who 
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had been long the bosom friend and associate at the bar of the 
chief justice, with the sagacity and wisdom which always cha- 
racterized that learned and enlightened magistrate, immediately 
selected the chief justice to write his biography. The choice 
could not have fallen upon any person better qualified, by his 
military knowledge and services, his familiar acquaintance with 
the merits of the deceased, his profound reverence for his cha- 
racter, and his severe and critical judgment, to perform this ho- 
norable task, An immense preparatory labor, in the examination 
of, and selection from, masses of voluminous papers, was indis- 
pensable to its due accomplishment. The chief justice perform- 
ed the duty with that scrupulous caution, and accuracy, and 
fidelity, which belonged to his character in every act of his life. 
The first three volumes of the life of Washington were published 
in 1804, the fourth in 1805, and the fifth and last in 1807. The 
first volume contained a brief survey of the origin and history of 
all the American colonies up to the time of the revolution. In 
the then state of our historical annals, this was indispensable to a 
proper understanding of the acts and events of the revolution, as 
there existed no single work which purported to contain a con- 
nected view of the history of all the colonies ; and, as was well 
remarked by the author, “ our history was but little known to 
ourselves.” ‘This introductory historical review was afterwards 
detached from the original work, and after a full revision by the 
author, was published in an independent form in 1824, as a 
** History of the Colonies.” Although several other works had 
been published on the same subject, by other able writers, in the 
intermediate time, and others have been published since, the 
summary of the chief justice has lost little of its practical, and 
none of its intrinsic value. As a compendious statement of the 
most materia! transactions of the colonies, bearing upon the re- 
lations with the parent country, it may still be resorted to with 
implicit confidence ; and for the general reader, it contains per- 
haps all the most important facts which le would desire to learn. 
The life of Washington, properly so called, is naturally divisible 
into two great periods: first, his military operations during the 
revolution, and until, after the peace of 1783, he resigned his 
commission of commander in chief of the army ; and secondly, 
his civil administration of the government during his presidency, 
from 1789 to 1797. The former being written by a soldier of 
great military skill and experience, who was himself a companion 
in arms under the commander in chief during the most critical 
and interesting periods of his military career, must forever re- 
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main the most authentic and complete review of his military life, 
achievements, and character. The man does not now exist, 
who could bring to the task so many various qualifications for 
its successful accomplishment; and the admirable collection of 
the correspondence of Washington by Mr. Sparks, a work enti- 
tled to the highest praise for fulness, accuracy, and ability, demon- 
strates that there can be no materials behind, which would enable 
the present age, or any future age, better to understand the mili- 
tary operations of Washington. 

The other period involved, if possible, duties more delicate 
and difficult of execution. The history of the administration of 
President Washington involved the history of the origin, princi- 
ples, and measures of the two great parties, which for a long 
time divided the country, and which may be still traced in some 
of the modifications of the parties which now divide the nation. 
The federal party maintained their ascendency during the whole 
of the administrations of Washington and Adams. It lost 
its power with the accession of Jefferson to the presidency, and 
never afterwards regained it. Its existence as a national party 
is now no longer known. It has had the singular fate of having 
many of its principles alternately reprobated and embraced by 
later administrations, according to the exigencies of the times. 
These principles have been reprobated, and yet have been fol- 
lowed ; they have been embraced, and yet they have never been 
acknowledged. Nay, the very name of federalist is now some- 
times used, by low and vulgar partisans, as a term of reproach, 
to excite public odium —as if it were possible, that the followers 
of the principles of Washington, the father of his country, the 
proudest name among the patriots of the world, could ever de- 
serve reproach for being faithful to his counsels! ! 

The fifth volume of the original life of Washington is princi- 
pally devoted to a review of the leading measures of his adminis- 
tration. It is, in our judgment, written with singular candor, 
accuracy, and fulness— in the spirit of an historian, and with the 
thorough understanding of a statesman. Considering the active 
part which the author took in the political events of the times, it 
has probably as much impartiality in its views, as any man, un- 
der the like circumstances, could have brought to the task. It 
has been severely commented on by his political opponents, but 
its facts have never heen successfully impeached ; and every sub- 
sequent inquiry has tended to confirm our confidence in his state- 
ments, and even in the motives, which he has assigned for public 
measures. It may be truly said to constitute the only authentic 
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record of the history of the principles and conduct of a party 
now (as we have hinted) extinct, but which was illuminated by 
the wisdom of Washington, the brilliant and various talents of 
Hamilton, the impressive eloquence of Ames, the energetic zeal 
and forecast of Adams, the inflexible integrity and Roman firm- 
ness of Pickering, the accomplished elegance and various endow- 
ments of Morris and King, and the exalted learning and consum- 
mate judicial abilities of Jay, and Ellsworth, and Marshall, not to 
mention many others, whose names and renown belong to the 
country. A generation has passed away since Washington clo- 
sed his political life :—-and when we now review all the acts of 
his administration, the measures which he adopted, the principles 
which he avowed, and the resolution upon which he acted, 
to make the patronage and oflices subservient to the interests of 
the whole country, and not to surrender them to the base and 
grovelling and corrupting influences of party; when we review 
these things, we cannot but confess ourselves struck with a rever- 
ential awe of his transcendant purity and greatness. He loved 
the constitution, and scorned to become the instrument of sur- 
rendering its powers into the hands of state sovereignties, 
thereby to cripple its operations, and endanger the existence of 
the union. He gave no office whatsoever, except to merit and 
for merit—to private virtue, and for acknowledged talent, and 
for the public good. He considered the patronage of the go- 
vernment as a sacred trust, created for the good of the whole 
people, and to be employed for the good of the whole. It never 
entered into his head to conceive, that the time could ever possibly 
arrive in this free land, in which the patronage of the government 
should be employed to bring down the people to the footstool of their 
rulers, or fo organize a band of office holders to manage elections, 
or to intimidate or corrupt or influence electors. IN THE PRE- 
SENCE OF WASHINGTON, the man whe should have given utterance 
to the suggestion of such a system, would have shrunk into absolute 
nothingness by a withering look, which would have branded him as 
the foulest of traitors to his country. ‘There was a pure atmosphere 
then in the regions of the halls and official residences of the go- 
vernment. Men breathed freely then, and thought and acted 
as freemen, who held their liberties in their own hands, and 
not at the mercy of rulers; and the first attempt to tram- 
ple upon them, would have taught the usurpers the lesson 
—‘*who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.” 
Let the young men of the present day read the history of the 
administration of Washington, so forcibly and so truly written 
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out in the pages of Marshall :—It will purify them from a thou- 
sand vague generalities — It will recall them to the great princi- 
ples on which the government was originally framed — It will 
teach them the utter worthlessness of all mere political theories, 
and the invaluable authority of experience—It will teach them 
that no republic can be well or wisely governed, except by men 
of high intellect, comprehensive knowledge, incorruptible integ- 
rity, and disinterested patriotism — It will teach them that the de- 
magogue is the worst enemy of the people, as his kindred charac- 
ter, the courtier, is the worst enemy of the monarch— It will teach 
them that the truest course of ambition is, to found its fame and 
its honors, not upon the huzzas of the multitude, but upon the 
sober judgments of the wise and good, upon that distant praise 
whose voice speaks from the hearts of millions, and gives back 
from the tomb the echoes of its own deep thankfulness. 

In 1832 Chief Justice Marshall republished the life of Wash- 
ington in two close printed volumes, which he had revised with 
great care, and condensed in those parts which seemed to him to 
have originally had a disproportioned space assigned to them. In 
his exceedingly modest preface, he says: ‘In the hope of present- 
ing the work to the public in a form more worthy its acceptance, 
and more satisfactory to himself, the author has given it a care- 
ful revision. ‘The language has been in some instances altered 
— he trusts, improved; and the narrative, especially that part 
of it which details the distresses of the army during the war, re- 
lieved from tedious repetition of the same suffering. The work 
is reduced in its volume, without discarding any essential in- 
formation.” 

The life of Washington, thus written, will be variously esti- 
mated, according to the taste and objects of different readers. 
Those who seek for exact information and instruction, in a plain 
and unambitious, but appropriate, style, will find entire satis- 
faction. Those who read for excitement or amusement, and love 
the elegances of an ornate style, and the warm colorings of 
eloquence, and the dramatic arrangements of events, may be dis- 
appointed. It suited not the objects of the author, or the dignity 
of the subject, to indulge in any of those ornaments, which lend 
a liveliness to narrative, or create a sympathy for difficulties 
overcome, or dangers met and repelled. ‘The chief justice ra- 
ther sought for his models in the calm and simple narrations of 
the great historians of antiquity. He wished only to display the 
truth in its just proportions and natural connexious. The cha- 
racter of Washington, like his deeds, required no exaggeration. 
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There was little room for gossip in the conduct or conversation 
of one who seemed almost to have lived in the presence of the 
public —whose career was so consistent, and whose wisdom and 
principles so uniform and constant, as to save him from the fol- 
lies of inexperience, the extravagances of ambition, and the petu- 
lances of disappointment. The grandeur of his character, like 
that of a lofty mountain, loomed up at a distance; but it was felt 
most deeply, and seen most brightly, upon the nearest ap- 
proaches. It was, if one may so say, a grandeur full of repose. 
We have been insensibly drawn into this prolonged account of 
the chief justice, far beyond our intention; and we trust that our 
readers will pardon us, for what they may deem an undue solici- 
tude to let him be seen as he was. As we were about to close 
our remarks, our eyes caught the character of Lord Somers, so 
exquisitely drawn by Sir James Mackintosh, and it struck us, in 
many of its leading traits, to be exactly that of Marshall. “He” 
(says Sir James in his admirable sketch) ‘* seemed to have very 
nearly realized the perfect model of a wise statesman in a free 
community. His end was public liberty. He employed every 
talent and resource, which were necessary for the end, and not 
prohibited by the rules of morality. He was neither unfitted by 
scruples for the practical service of mankind, nor lowered by the 
use of immoral means to the level of vulgar politicians. The 
only term of intellectual praise, which necessarily includes virtue, 
is wisdom, or that calm and comprehensive reason, which chiefly 
fixes its eye on human happiness, after having embraced in its 
wide survey both the worlds of speculation and action, and from 
the contemplation of both discovers the most effectual means of 
attaining the worthiest ends. This exalted quality is character- 
istic of that serenity and order which prevailed in the vast under- 
standing of Lord Somers, as well as the disinterested principles 
which regulated its exertion.” ‘+ His quiet and refined mind 
rather shrunk from popular applause. He preserved the most 
intrepid steadiness with a disposition so mild, that his friends 
thought its mildness excessive, and his enemies supposed that it 
could scarcely be natural. He seems to have been raised by the 
simplicity which the love of usefulness inspires, above all the moral 
qualities which tend towards boasting or violence, and to have 
been conscious, that he could be an active statesman without 
ceasing to be a man of virtue. He united a masculine under- 
standing with the most elegant genius. He was a most learned 
lawyer, an accomplished orator, and a writer, both of prose and 
verse, at least of sufficient excellence to prove the variety of his 
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attainments, and the elegance of his pursuits.” Instead of 
‘‘Lord Somers” insert “‘ Chief Justice Marshall,’ and who is 
there that would not say, it is an inimitable portrait by the hand 
of a master? 

The passages which we proposed to cite from Mr. Binney’s 
and Mr. Story’s discourses are as follows. And first from Mr. 
Binney, whom all our readers will admit to be a most competent 


judge: 


“For the duty of leading the highest court in the country in 
the adjudication of questions of such magnitude, as well as 
of controversies determinable by the laws cf all the states, 
and by the code of public law, including a range of inquiries 
exceeding that of any other judicial tribunal that is known to us, 
was this illustrious person set apart; and when we now look 
back upon the thirty-four years of unimpaired vigor that he gave 
to the work, the extent to which the court has explained the con- 
stitution, and sustained its supremacy, the principles of interpre- 
tation it has established for the decision of future controversy, and 
the confirmation it has given to all the blessings of life, by assert- 
ing and upholding the majesty of the law, we are lost in admira- 
tion of the man, and in gratitude to heaven for his beneficent life. 

“Rare indeed were the qualifications which he brought to the 
station, and which continued to be more and more developed the 
longer he held it. 

“He was endued by nature with a patience that was never sur- 
passed ;— patience to hear that which he knew already, that which 
he disapproved, that which questioned himself— When he ceased 
to hear, it was not because his patience was exhausted, but because 
it ceased to be a virtue. 

“His carriage in the discharge of his judicial business, was 
faultless. Whether the argument was animated or dull, instructive 
or superficial, the regard of his expressive eye was an assurance 
that nothing that ought to affect the cause was lost by inattention 
or indifference ; and the courtesy of his general manner was only 
so far restrained on the bench, as was necessary for the dignity of 
office, and for the suppression of familiarity. 

“His industry and powers of labor, when contemplated in connex- 
ion with his sucial temper, show a facility that does not generally 
belong to parts of such strength. There remain behind him nearly 
thirty volumes of copiously reasoned decisions, greater in difficulty 
and labor than probably have been made in any other court during 
the life of a single judge! yet he participated in them all ; and in 
those of greatest difficulty, his pen has most frequently drawn up 
the judgment; and in the midst of his judicial duties, he composed 
and published, in the year 1804, a copidus biography of Washing- 


ton, surpassing in authenticity and minute accuracy, any public 
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history with which we are acquainted. He found time also to re- 
vise it, and to publish a second edition, separating the history of 
the American colonies from the biography, and to prepare with his 
own pen au edition of the latter for the use of schools. Every 
part of it is marked with the scrupulous veracity of a judicial ex- 
position ; and it shows, moreover, how deeply the writer was im- 
bued with that spirit which will live after all the compositions of 
men shall be forgotten,— the spirit of charity, which could indite a 
history of the revolution and of parties, in which he was a con- 
spicuous actor, without discoloring his pages with the slightest in- 
fusion of gall. It could not be written with more candor an hun- 
dred years hence. It has not been challenged for the want of it, 
but in a single instance, and that has been refuted by himself with 
irresistible force of argument, as well as with unexhausted benig- 
nity of temper. 

“To qualities such as these, he joined an immoveable firmness, 
befitting the office of presiding judge, in the highest tribunal of 
the country. It was not the result of excited feeling, and conse- 
quently never rose or fell with the emotions of the day. It was 
the constitution of his nature, and sprung from the composure of a 
mind undisturbed by doubt, and of a heart unsusceptible of fear. 
He thought not of the fleeting judgments and commentaries of 
men; and although he was not indifferent to their approbation, it 
was not the compass by which he was directed, nor the haven in 
which he looked for safety. 

“His learning was great, and his faculty of applying it of the 
very first order. 

“ But it is not by these qualities that he is so much distinguished 
from the judges of his time. In learning and industry, in patience, 
firmness, and fidelity, he has had his equals. But there is: 0 judge, 
living or dead, whose claims are disparaged by assigning the first 
place in the department of constitutional law to Chief Justice 
Marshall. 

“He looked through the constitution with the glance of intuition. 
He had been with it at its creation, and had been in communion 
with it from that hour. As the fundamental law, instituted by 
the people, for the concerns of a rising nation, he revolted at 
the theory that seeks for possible meanings of its language, that 
will leave it the smallest possible power. Both his judgment and 
affections bound him to it as a government supreme in its delegated 
powers, and supreme in the authority to expound and enforce 
them, proceeding from the people, designed for their welfare, 
accountable to them, possessing their confidence, representing 
their sovereignty, and no more to be restrained in the spirit of 
jealousy, within less than the fair dimensions of its authority, than 
to be extended beyond them in the spirit of usurpation. These 
were his constitutional principles, and he interpreted the constitu- 
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tion bytheir light. Ifit issaid that they are the same which he held 
as a follower of Washington, a member of the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, and of the congress of the United States, when party divided 
the country, it is most true. He was sincere, constant, and con- 
sistent, from the beginning to the end of his life. If to others it 
appeared that his principles were meant for party, he knew that 
they were devoted to the whole people, and he received his earthly 
reward in their ultimate general adoption, as the only security of 
the union, and of the public welfare. 

“To these principles he joined the most admirable powers of 
reasoning. When he came to his high office hardly any interpre- 
tation of:the constitution could be assumed as true by force of au- 
thority. The constitution is not a subject upon which mere au- 
thority is likely at any time to sustain a judicial construction with 
general consent. Reason is the great authority upon constitutional 
questions, and the faculty of reasoning is the only instrument by 
which it can be exercised. In him it was perfect, and its work 
was perfect,—in simplicity, perspicuity, connexion, and strength. 
It is commonly as direct as possible, rarely resorting to analogy, 
and never making it the basis or principal support of the argument. 
Of all descriptions of reasoning, this when sound is most authori- 
tative, and such therefore are the judgments upon the constitution 
to which it has been applied. 

“ This is not the place for a particular reference to these judg- 
ments. During the time that he has been upon the bench, the 
court have explored almost every question in regard to the consti- 
tution that can assume a judicial form. The obligation of contracts, 
and that which constitutes its essence,—the restraint upon the 
issue of paper currency by the states,—the authority of congress 
to regulate trade, navigation, and intercourse among the states,— 
those principles and provisions in the constitution which were in- 
tended to secure the rights of property in each of the states, and 
their enjoyment by intercourse among them all,—have been inves- 
tigated, and settled upon a basis not to be shaken so long as the 
law shall retain any portion of our regard.” — pp. 57 —61. 


Mr. Story says: 


“T have now finished the narrative of the life of Chief Justice 
Marshall, a life which, though unadorned by brilliant passages of 
individual adventure or striking events, carries with it, (unless I 
am greatly mistaken,) that which is the truest title to renown, a 
fame founded on public and private virtue. It has happened to 
him, as to many other distinguished men, that his life had few in- 
cidents; and those which belonged to it, were not far removed 
from the ordinary course of human events. That life was filled up 
in the conscientious discharge of duty. It was throughout marked 
by a wise and considerate propriety. His virtues expanded with 
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the gradual development of his character. They were the natural 
growth of deep rooted principles, working their way through the 
gentlest affections, and the purest ambition. No man ever had a 
loftier desire of excellence; but it was tempered by a kindness 
which subdued envy, and a diffidence which extinguished jealousy. 
Search his whole life, and you cannot lay your finger on a single 
extravagance of design or act. There were no infirmities, leay- 
ing a permanent stain behind them. There were no eccentricities 
to be concealed; no follies to be apologized for; no vices to be 
blushed at; no rash outbreakings of passionate resentment to be 
regretted ; no dark deeds, disturbing the peace of families, or 
leaving them wretched by its desolations. If here and there the 
severest scrutiny might be thought capable of detecting any slight 
admixture of human frailty, it was so shaded off in its coloring, that 
it melted into some kindred virtue. It might with truth be said, 
that the very failing leaned to the side of the charities of life, and 
carried with it the soothing reflection— Non multum abludit imago. 
It might excite a smile; it could never awaken a sigh. 

“Indeed, there was in him a rare combination of virtues, such 
only as belongs to a character of consummate wisdom ; a wisdom 
which looks through this world, but which also looks far beyond it 
for motives and objects. I know not whether such wisdom ought 
to be considered as the cause, or the accompaniment, of such vir- 
tues ; or whether they do not in truth alternately act upon, and per- 
fect each other. 

“| have said that there was in him a rare combination of virtues. 
If I might venture, upon so solemn an occasion, to express my 
own deliberate judgment, in the very terms most significant to ex- 
press it, I should say, that the combination was so rare, that I have 
never known any man whom I should pronounce more perfect. 
He had a deep sense of moral and religious obligation, and a love 
of truth, constant, enduring, unflinching. It naturally gave rise to 
a sincerity of thought, purpose, expression, and conduct, which 
though never severe, was always open, manly, and straight forward. 
Yet it was combined with such a gentle and bland demeanor, that 
it never gave offence ; but it was, on the contrary, most persuasive 
in its appeals to the understanding. 

“Among christian sects, he personally attached himself to the 
Episcopal Church. It was the religion of his early education, and 
became afterwards that of his choice. But he was without the 
slightest touch of bigotry or intolerance. His benevolence was as 
wide as christianity itself. It embraced the human race. He was 
not only liberal in his feelings and principles, but in his charities. 
His hands were open upon all occasions to succor distress, to en- 
courage enterprise, and to support good institutions. 

“He was a man of the most unaffected modesty. Although I am 
persuaded, that no one ever possessed a more entire sense of his 
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own extraordinary talents and acquirements, than he; yet it was 
a quiet, secret sense, without pride and without ostentation. May 
I be permitted to say, that, during a most intimate friendship of 
many, many years, I never upon any occasion was able to detect 
the slightest tincture of personal vanity. He had no desire for dis- 
play, and no ambition for admiration. He made no effort to win 
attention in conversation or argument, beyond what the occasion 
absolutely required. He sought no fine turns of expression, no 
vividness of diction, xo ornate elegancies of thought, no pointed 
sentences, to attract observation. What he said was always well 
said, because it came from a full mind accustomed to deep reflection ; 
and he was rarely languid, or indifferent to topics which interested 
others. He dismissed them without regret; though he discussed 
them with spirit. He never obtruded his own opinions upon 
others; but brought them out only, as they were sought, and then 
with clearness and calmness. Upon a first introduction, he would 
be thought to be somewhat cold and reserved ; but he was neither 
the one nor the other. It was simply a habit of easy taciturnity, 
waiting, as it were, his own turn to follow the line of conversation, 
and not to presume to lead it. Even this habit melted away in the 
presence of the young; for he always looked upon them with a 
sort of parental fondness, and enjoyed their playful wit, and fresh 
and confident enthusiasm. Meet him in a stage coach, as a stranger, 
and travel with him a whole day, and you would only be struck 
with his readiness to administer to the accommodations of others, 
and his anxiety to appropriate the least to himself. Be with him, 
the unknown guest at an inn, and he seemed adjusted to the very 
scene, partaking of the warm welcome of its comforts, whenever 
found ; and if not found, resigning himself without complaint to its 
meanest arrangements. You would never suspect, in either case, 
that he was a great man ; far less, that he was the chief justice of 
the United States. But if, perchance, invited by the occasion, you 
drew him into familiar conversation, you would never forget, that 
you had seen and heard that ‘old man eloquent.’ 

“He had great simplicity of character, manners, dress, and de- 
portment ; and yet with a natural dignity, that suppressed imperti- 
nence, and silenced rudeness. His simplicity was never accom- 
panied with that want of perception of what is right and fit for the 
occasion ; of that grace, which wins respect; or that propriety, 
which constitutes the essence of refined courtesy. And yet it had 
an exquisite naiveté, which charmed every one, and gave a sweet- 
ness to his familiar conversations, approaching to fascination. The 
first impression of a stranger, upon his introduction to him, was 
generally that of disappointment. It seemed hardly credible, that 
such simplicity should be the accompaniment of such acknowledged 
greatness. The consciousness of power was not there ; the air of 
office was not there; there was no play of the lights or shades ef 
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rank ; no study of effect in tone or bearing. You saw at once, 
that he never thought of himself; and that he was far more anxious 
to know others than to be known by them. You quitted him with 
increased reverence for human greatness ; for in him it seemed in- 
separable from goodness. If vanity stood abashed in his presence, 
it was not that he rebuked it; but that his example showed its ut- 
ter nothingness. 

“He was a man of deep sensibility and tenderness; nay, he was 
an enthusiast in regard to the domestic virtues. He was endowed 
by nature with a temper of great susceptibility, easily excited, and 
warm when roused. But it “had been so schooled by discipline, or 
rather so moulded and chastened by his affections, that it seemed 
in gentleness like the distilling dews of evening. It had been so 
long accustomed to flow in channels, where its sole delight was to 
give or secure happiness to others, that no one would have believed 
that it could ever have been precipitate or sudden in its move- 
ments. In truth, there was, to the very close of his life, a romantic 
chivalry in his feelings, which, though rarely displayed, except in 
the circle of his most intimate friends, would there pour out itself 
with the most touching tenderness. In this confidential inter- 
course, when his soul sought solace from the sympathy of other 
minds, he would dissolve in tears at the recollection of some buried 
hope, or lost happiness. He would break out into strains of al- 
most divine eloquence, while he pointed out the scenes of former 
joys, or recalled the memory of other days, as he brought up their 
images from the dimness and distance of forgotten years, and showed 
you atonce the depth, with which he could feel, and the lower depths, 
in which he could bury his own closest, dearest, noblest emotions. 
After all, whatever may be his fame in the eyes of the world, that, 
which, in a just sense, was his highest glory, was the purity, affec- 
tionateness, liberality, and dev otedness of his domestic life. Home, 
home, was the scene of his real triumphs. There, he indulged 
himself in what he most loved, the duties and the blessings of the 
family circle. There, his heart had its full play; and his social 
qualities, warmed, and elevated, and refined by the habitual ele- 
gancies of taste, shed around their beautiful and blended lights. 
There, the sunshine of his soul diffused its softened radiance, 
and cheered, and soothed, and tranquillized the passing hours.” 
pp. 49—94. 

With these passages, illustrating the public and private cha- 
racter of the chief justice, we quit the subject, with something of 
that affecting melancholy which comes over the heart when we 
turn back from the tomb of a great man, knowing that “ we 
ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
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Art. V.—A Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, contain- 
ing the Accentuation, the Grammatical Inflections, the Irregular 
Words referred to the Themes, the Parallel Terms from the other 
Gothic Languages, the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon m English 
and Latin, and copious English and Latin Indexes, serving as 
a Dictionary of English and Anglo-Saxon, as well as of Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon. With a long Preface on the Germanic 
Tongues, a Map of Languages, and the Essentials of Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar. By the Reverend J. Boswortu, Dr. 


Phil. of Leyden, F.R.S.,F.S. A., &c. London: 1837. 8vo. 


THE population of Europe appears to have issued from the 
Fast in three streams. The tribes of the Cimmerians or Celts 
first left Asia, and were pushed forward by succeeding emigrations 
until they arrived at the borders of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
exact time when they entered Europe cannot now be ascertained. 
Herodotus* says that they settled in Europe before the Scythians. 
A portion of these Celts at a very late period left Gaul, and cross- 
ing the straits of Dover, entered Britain. The second source 
of European population were the Teutonic, German, or Gothic 
tribes, who, like the Celts, passed into Europe over the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus, between the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof; 
but at a later period, probably about B. C. 680. These tribes 
dwelt on the banks of the Danube about B. C. 450, and extend- 
ed southward. They continued their march towards the West, 
and in Cesar’s time had driven the Celts beyond the Rhine, and 
were then known by the name of Teutoni, and afterwards Geta 
or Goths. The third and last influx of population brought to 
Europe the Sclavonian or Sarmatian nations, probably about 
B. C. 450. Coming last, they settled in the more eastern parts, 
in Russia, Poland, Eastern Prussia, &c. Each of these waves 
brought with them a different language. It is with the second, 
the ‘Teutonic, German or Gothic, that we are most concerned. 

The language of the Teutonic tribes is divided into two 
important branches, the Germanic and the Scandinavian. ‘The 
latter includes the Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, &c. 
The former is subdivided into the Low-German? (Platt-Deutsch,) 


* Melpom. sect. xi. 


+ It is hardly necessary to remark, that the word German is not of Teutonic, but 
Gallic origin, and signifies a spearinan, spear bearer. When united as one people 
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and High-German (Hoch-Deutsch.) From the Platt-Deutsch 


come the Anglo-Saxon, the Friesic, and the Old-Saxon, and 
through them, the English with its dialects, the Dutch, the Flem- 
ish, and the present Low-German dialects, spoken in the north 
or low and flat parts of Germany. This language is softer than 
High-German, to which belong the Moeso-Gothic, Alemannic, 
and Francic, and consequently the modern High-German and 
its dialects. It prevailed in the mountainous or southern parts 
of Germany, and was distinguished by its predilection for long 
vowels and diphthongs, and a rough enunciation ; whereas the 
Low-German used s instead of the sch, and ¢ instead of the harsh 
tz and z of their neighbors, and delighted in simple vowels. 

To the Hoch-Deutsch belongs the oldest specimen of Teutonic 
literature, found in the version of the gospels by Ulphilas into 
Meeso-Gothic. This tribe is traced in its first position in the 
northern and broader parts of the Chersonesus Cimbricus;* but 
afterwards it came south, and the Visigoths or West-Goths being 
oppressed by the Huns, obtained, at the suit of Ulphilas, their 
bishop, protection? from the Roman Emperor Valens, A. D. 376. 
The bishop was eminent for his talents, learning, and prudence ; 
and his zeal for christianity induced him to translate the Bible 
from the Greek into his native tongue, between A. D. 360 and 
380. It has been thought that this was the pure German of the 
period when it was written, but thisis open to doubt. The Ale- 
mannic or Sualian was originally written by Kero, Rhabanus 
Maurus, &c. The Francic seems to occupy an intermediate place 
between the High and Low-German ; but as its spirit is more in- 
clined to the former, it is classed with that. The Francs inhabited 
the banks of the Rhine, from Mayence to Cleves, the present Rhine 
provinces of Prussia, Warzburg, Bamburg, and in short, Franco- 
nia; and they gradually increased their territory until the em- 
pire of Charlemagne was founded. The chief writers in this 
language are Willeram and Isidore. 

But it is in the other branch of the Germanic languages, the 
Platt-Deutsch, that we are most interested. This, as we have 
before said, embraces, first, the Anglo-Saxon, written ‘by King 


under Charlemagne, they called themselves Teutschen or Deutschen, evidently iden- 
tical with the Teutoni of Cesar and Livy. The Iepyavor of Herodotus (Clio, 125) 
had evidently no connexion with these; they were a Persian tribe. The contro- 
versy to which this name gave rise has long since subsided, though, as Wesseling 
wittily remarks, there are, and always will be, some individuals of such a way war 
temperament as to prefer, since the discovery of corn, the feeding upon acorns. 

*Gutlaw, Denmark. 

+ Mesia, now Belgium and Servia, was assigned them as a residence. Hence 
the name Meso-Goth. 
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Alfred, by Aelfric, Caedmon, &c.; secondly, the Friesic, remains 
of which are found in the Asega-buch, Brocman’s Laws, &c.; and 
thirdly, the Old-Saxon, in which is written Tatian’s Harmony of 
the Gospels, the Heliand, Reincke Vos, &c. 

The Anglo-Saxons* derived their name and in fact their being 
from the Angles, a tribe of the Saxon confederacy, which inha- 
bited Anglen in the southeastern part of the Duchy of Sleswick 
in Denmark. ‘These Saxons were probably among the earliest, 
if not the earliest, of the ‘Teutonic tribes which left the East. 
In the days of Ptolemy,t A. D. 141, they were as far westward 
as the Elbe, and we hear of them again in A. D. 294, as uniting 
with the Francs to repel the Roman invasion of the North. This 
step increased their power, and they finally obtained and settled 
the tract of country embraced by the Elbe, the Sala, and the 
Rhine, in addition to their ancient territory from the Elbe to the 
Eider. This wide extent of country contained several nations 
united for mutual defence. The Saxon name at first denoting 
but a single tribe was adopted by the confederacy.{ Of these 
Saxon tribes, the Jutes, Angles, Saxons proper, and a few Fries- 
ians obtained settlements in England, and were first invited by 
the Britons, during the reign of Vortigern, to protect them 
against the invasions of the Picts. Their character seems not 
to have been very reputable. ‘The Saxons,” says Milton, 
‘¢ were a barbarous and heathen nation, famous for nothing else 
but robberies and cruelties done to all their neighbors, both by 
sea and land ; in particular to this island, witness that military 
force which the Roman emperors maintained here purposely 
against them, under a special commander, whose title, as is 
found on good record, was, ‘Count of the Saxon shore in Bri- 
tain ;? and the many mischiefs done by their landing there, both 
alone and with the Picts, witnessas much. Such guests as these 
the Britons now resolved to send for, and entreat into their houses 
and possessions, at whose very name heretofore they trembled 
afar off.” “And,” adds the pious historian, ‘* so much do men 


* This people never called themselves Anglo-Saxons, but the name is given them 
by historians. Vide Paulus Diaconus, de gest. Longobard. iv. 23. vi. 15. v. 37. 

“+ Geog. lib. ii. ¢. 11. 

+ The most common derivation given of the word Saxon is from seax, a sword, 
Meeso-Gothic ahs, spica. It will be observed that most of these kindred nations ap- 
year to have derived their appellation from the weapons which they used. Thus, 
lin from franca,.a javelin; German, from gar, a spear or dart, and man, man, 
adart-man; Anglo, from Angel, aculeus hamatus, a barbed point. Others derive 
the name Saxon from the Saca, a tribe of Scythians; Sakai-swna, contracted into 
Sak-sun, Saxon. Pliny (lib. ii. c. 11) calls some of these people Sacassani. After 
all, we have no great faith in the etymologies of the names of nations. 
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through impatience count ever that the heaviest which they bear 
at present, and to remove the evil which they suffer, care not to 
pull on a greater, as if variety and change in evil also were ac- 
ceptable. Orwhether it be that men in despair of the better, ima- 
gine fondly akind of refuge from one misery to another.” —F or 
their services a permanent residence was to be allowed, and lands 
assigned them. 

The Jutes, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, came 
over first. They landed in Britain, A. D. 469, and for their 
successful protection were rewarded with the possession of Kent, 
the Isle of Wight, and part of Hampshire. The Saxons came 
next, and eventually established three kingdoms ; the first under 
Eller, in A. D. 491, by the name of South-Saxons, South-Sax, 
Sussex ; the second by Cerdic, in 494, and its location being 
west of the otier settlements, was called West-Sax, Wessex; a 
third was planted in 527 in Essex, Middlesex, and a part of 
Hertfordshire, under the name of East-Saxons, East-Sax, Essex.* 
The Angles about the year 527 obtained a settlement in East 
Anglia, containing Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and a part of 
Bedfordshire. Many Friesians also accompanied their kindred.t 
Whether the Angles or Saxons were most numerous is not now 
known; but the Angles finally conquered the largest portion of the 
island, and hence gave theirname to the people and country: Eng- 
la-land, the land of the Angles, contracted into England. One 
Jute, three Saxon, and four Angle, in all, eight kingdoms, were 
established in Britain by the year 586. But their situation was 
by no means secure, and they were obliged to contend, not only 
with the Britons, who were finally driven into Wales, but with 
new and fierce opponents, the Northmen or Danes. ‘The West- 
Saxons, who had gradually extended their influence, and now 
ruled Britain, under the command of Alfred, the greatest of the 
Saxon kings, drove these new invaders from the kingdom. But 
under Canute the Danes were more successful, and founded a 
dynasty which reigned twenty-six years. At the end of that pe- 
riod, in 1042, the Saxon line was restored, but fell again in 
1066, when England fell into possession of William the Con- 
queror, with whose accession the rule ceased which had lasted 
about six hundred years. 


During the reign of Alfred, the West-Saxon became the pol- 


* After many of the Saxons had migrated, the parent stock were called Old- 
Saxons. 

_t This fact is discussed at large in the chapter on the Friesic in the preface to the 
dictionary. 
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ished language of Britain. His patriotism led him to give pre- 
dominance not only to the arms but to the literature of that peo- 
ple. He translated into his native tongue Boethius, Orosius, 
and Bede ; and by his invitation learned men from all parts of 
Europe flocked to England. It is not known with certainty 
which is the oldest Anglo-Saxon composition that has come down 
to us, but it is most probably found in the laws of Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, written about A. D.600. Some writers, however, have 
awarded the palm of priority to the poem of Beowulf, the T'ra- 
veller’s Song; but in the most ancient manuscripts of this, there 
are allusions to occurrences which took place subsequent to the 
known date of Ethelbert’s laws. There is nevertheless no doubt 
but that this poem was originally composed at a much earlier period, 
probably about A. D.450. The language is found in its highest 
state of purity in the writings of Alfred, Aelfric, Caedmon, the 
poem of Beowulf, and in the version of the gospels published 
by Marshall.* A specimen of pure Anglo-Saxon from this 
last work is given below, and also for facility of comparison the 
same extract from the Northumbrian Gloss, A. D. 900. 


Mark IV. 3—8. 

3. Gehyrad, ute eode se seedere hys sed to sawenne. 

4, And pa he sew, sum feoll with bone weg, and fugelas comon and hyt freton. 

5. Sum feoll ofer stanscytigean, bar hyt nefde mycel eorSan, and sona up eode, 
fortham pe hyt nefde eordSan picenesse. 

6. ba hyt up-eode, seo sunne hyt forswelde, and hyt forsranc, forpam hyt wir- 
truman nefde. 

7. And sum feoll on bornas, pa stigon ba pornas and forSrysmodon pet, and 
hyt westm ne beer. . 

8. And sum feoll on god land, and hyt sealde, upstigende and wexenele, west, 
and an brohte prittig-fealdne, sum syxtig-fealdne, sum hund-fealdne. 


The same from the Northumbrian gloss, or Durham book : 


3. Heono eode Se sawende I sedere to sawenne. 

4. And midés geseuw, oder I si feoll ymb Sa stret, and ewomon flegendo and 
fretton I eton Set. 

5. Sum se feoll of steener, Ser ne hzfde eorSu michel I wenig; and hre%Se upp 
iornende wes I arisen wes f Son niefde heanisse eor’es. 

6. And %a arisen I Sa upp eode wes sunna, gedrugade I f bernde: f Son niefde 
wyrtsuma, gedrugade. 

7. And sum feoll in Sornum, and astigon I upp eodum Sornas, and under dulfon 
pet, and waestm ne salde. 

8. And oer feoll on eorSe godii, and salde waestm stigende, and wexende, and 
to brohte eune I an Srittig and un sexdig and an hundra’. 


The Anglo-Saxon seems to have been the fruit of a junction 


* Published at Dordrecht, in 1665. The Anglo-Saxon gospels from the text of 
Marshall, the Rushworth Gloss, MS. Bodl., together with all the Anglo-Saxon 
translations of the gospels, will shortly appear, or have already appeared, from the 
Pitt press, Cambridge. 
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of the dialects of the four Saxon tribes, and at the time when 
England was settled, these probably did not much differ; so 
that there are now but few traces of the dialectic varieties, and 
they are of little importance. Hickes, indeed, allots three 
dialects to the Anglo-Saxon ; but it is evident that he is mista- 
ken, for he takes three stages in the history of the language: 
whereas the only dialect, of which there are well attested remains, 
is the Dano-Saxon, or Northumbrian, of which we have given a 
specimen above. Northumbria was often under the rule of 
northern princes, and about half its population were of Scandi- 
navian origin. ‘The original languages, however, were tena- 
ciously spoken by the common people, who were farther removed 
from the influences which education and literature had upon their 
mother tongue.* The Anglo-Saxon, then, did not cease to be 
the languave of the people after the conquest, but was spoken 
until the time of Henry IIL., about 1258. That which has been 
written and spoken since, bears so great a resemblance to the 
present language, that it may be called English. 

The Anglo-Saxon is a dead language, and its pronunciation 
must consequently present many difficulties. Generally speak- 
ing, little can be determined from the orthography of a language. 
But the confusion of the Anglo-Saxon orthography proves of 
great assistance. Every author wrote as he spoke, and as there 
was no standard to which he could apply, except his own sense 
of propriety, he endeavored to express the sounds precisely as 
they struck his ear. That he was often dissatisfied with his at- 
tempts, we know, from finding the same word spelt differently in 
the same manuscript. By choosing the middle sound, we shall 
get the right one. But, unfortunately, there is but little oppor- 
tunity of putting this plan into general execution. But the other 
means are more important, from their greater practicability. 
The Rev. J. Halbertsma observes, that ‘the great law of beau- 
ty and happiness [?] in human language is variety in writing, 
Though there are great difficulties in discovering the true pro- 
nunciation of the Anglo-Saxon, we have still two means of inves- 
tigation lefttous. First, the comparison of its vowels and conso- 
nants with those of a kindred dialect, existing at a more remote 
period ; and secondly, the same comparison with a kindred dia- 


* It may be well to mention, incidentally, the importance of provincial glossaries. 
Though there is no provincial dialect which is formed directly from the Anglo- 
Saxon without the introduction of any foreign phrases, yet each may contain many 
Anglo-Saxon words which have disappeared from the written language. Those 
diligent scholars who have published vocabularies and glossaries of the English dia- 
lects deserve the highest praise. 
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lect of a posterior age, both as it is written and still spoken — for 
however altered in some of its features, it must still retain genuine 
traits of its original countenance. The Gothic, or Moeso-Go- 
thic, will answer for the first, and the Friesic for the second ; two 
nations combining the advantage, that the nations who spoke 
bordered on the Anglo-Saxons, [Saxons,] the Moeso-Gothie on 
the north, and the Friesians on the south, and by enclosing the 
Anglo-Saxons, [Saxons,] limit their influence, both as it respects 
their geography and language.”* It is evident that there was 
a time when all the Germanic tribes spoke the same language ; 
if we could ascend far enough in the scale of antiquity, we should 
perhaps find them gathered into the compass of one little camp. 
The advantage to be derived from a comparison of the Anglo- 
Saxon with the Gothic, the oldest relic of the Teutonic languages, 
will be the opportunity of placing it in juxtaposition with a 
standard in some degree approaching its original dimensions, 
end of advancing to a nearer contact with those kindred tongues 
which subsequently developed themselves in more striking differ- 
ences. ‘The version of Ulphilas was written about A. D. 360, 
and were there any remains of Saxon literature of so ancient a 
date, the Janguages would be found much closer in their resem- 
blance than at present. As it is, the first specimen of the An- 
glo-Saxon was not written till nearly two hundred and fifty years 
after. 

There is not a word in the Anglo-Saxon that may not be 
found in the kindred German dialects. In the fifth century, it 
is probable that the Friesic did not differ from the Anglo-Sax- 
on, but there are no means of comparison at that date, for the 
first specimen of Friesic literature is far more recent. But the 
situation of the Friesians was favorable to their language ; their 
geographical position prevented the introduction of many fo- 
reign words, so that their Janguage in the twelfth century was 
purer than that of kindred dialects in the tenth. Of the Anglo- 
Saxon we know nothing before the sixth or seventh century, 
nor of the Friesic until the twelfth or thirteenth, about eight 
hnndred years after their separation. If then the languages 
have such close resemblances when we are able to compare them, 
we may safely conclude that they differed but little, if at all, 
at a remote period. We cannot enlarge here on the benefits 
which must accrue to the Anglo-Saxon from the study of this 
language, which heretofore has been passed by with contempt. 


+ Pref. to Dict., p. 39. 
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It is no mean authority, when we allege that Francis Junius 
declared it to be his opinion, that of all the Germanic tongues, 
none approached so closely to the Anglo-Saxon as the Friesian. 
We have only to add, that no scholar has instituted a compa- 
rison between them so minute as their relationship claims. 

There is another source of elucidating Anglo-Saxon words, 
to which the attention of the scholar should be directed. The 
Low-Saxon is capable of explaining the form and meaning of 
many words. ‘* Low-Saxon has all the appearance of German 
grafted on an Anglo-Friesic tree. The words are Anglo-Frie- 
sic, with German vowels, as if the Friesians, in adopting the 
German, retained the consonants of the old language. This 
observation may, with still greater propriety, be applied to the 
syntax and phraseology, that is, to the mental part or soul of a 
language. Hence, there is scarcely a single expression or 
phrase extant in Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, or Dutch, of which 
the parallel is not to be found in the Low-Saxon glossaries.”’* 
The Old-Saxon letters were Runic. On comparing the forms 
of letters of a Runic alphabet of the Marcomanni, found in Rha- 
banus Maurus, with the Runic alphabet of the Anglo-Saxon, 
so strong a resemblance is to be perceived, that we may safely 
conclude that the Anglo-Saxons carried the Runic alphabet into 
Britain. The inscriptions lately discovered at Hartlepool 
prove them to have been in common use.t 

The Anglo-Saxon orthography is intricate and confused. 
The literati had no rules of grammar, and, as we have already 
observed, every author wrote as he spoke. He endeavored to 
find vowels expressing exactly the sound of words, and that he 
often but approximated, we know, from finding the same word 
spelt differently in the same author. Besides, all manuscripts 
of the middle ages were modernized under the hands of the co- 
pyist, who, instead of giving the orthography as it was in the 
manuscript before him, altered it to that of his own times. It 
is therefore next to impossible, in many of the older composi- 
tions, to decide what the orthography originally was. The 
manuscript of Caedmon, on which Mr. Thorpe founds his text, 
is apparently of the tenth century.t{ Caedmon himself died 
about 680. He was first a cowherd at Whitby, and afterwards 
amonk. At a time when there was less communication be- 


* Rev. J. Halbertsma, Dict. of Anglo-Saxon, Pref. p. 75. 
+ Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 1833, p. 219. 
+ This Caedmon is to be carefully distinguished from the Junian Caedmon, (so 
called because first edited by Junius,) who was a Dano-Saxon. 
of 
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tween the northern and southern parts of England than between 
foreign countries, is it probable or possible that the dialects 
should have remained the same for a space of two hundred 
years, even supposing that they were at the beginning of that 
period identical in all their forms? Happily, we have it in 
our power to compare two passages of Caedmon. In a codex 
referred by Wanley to about A. D. 737, we find a short pas- 
sage translated into Latin by Bede. We give them below: 





ANGLO-SAxon. ANGLO-SAXON. 


( This MS. is of A. D. 737, 
Cod.MSS. Epis. Norwi- 
censis, Wanley, p. 287.) 


(About A. D. 885, by King 
Alfred, MS. C.C.C.Oxon. 
Thorpe, Pref.Caed. xxii.) 


LireraL ENGLISH VERSION. 











Nu we sceolan herian 
heofon rices weard 


Nu scylun hergan 


Now we must praise 
hefaen ricaes uard 


the guardian of heaven’s 
kingdom, 

the Creator’s might, 

and his mind’s thought, 

glorious father of men! 

as of every wonder he, 

Lord eternal, 

formed in the beginning. 

He first framed ‘ 

for the children of earth 

the heavens as a roof; 

holy Creator! 

then mid earth, 

the guardian of mankind, 

the eternal Lord, 

afterwards produced ; 

the earth for men, 

Lord almighty ! 


metodes mihte 

and his mod-gebone 
wera wuldor-ieder 
swa he wundra gehwes 
ece dryhten 

oord onstealde 

he erest gescéop 
eordan bearnum 
heofon to hréfe 
halig scyppend 

pa middan geard 
mon cynnes weard 
ece dryhten 

zfter teode 

firum foldan 

frea elmihtig 


metudes meecti 

end his mod gidane 
uere uuldur fadur 
sue he uundra gihuaes 
eci drictin 

or astelidze 

He erist scop 

elda barnum 

heben til hrofe 
haleg scepen 

tha middun geard 
mon cynnes uard 
eci dryctin 

efter tiadze 

firum foldu 

frea allmectig 











Were not the consonants the only part of the language which 
had a fixed and permanent character? 

The Anglo-Saxon appears greatly disfigured as it is at pre- 
sent represented in the English. Our present language is in- 
deed formed on its basis, but Anglo-Saxon only becomes Eng- 
lish by an intermixture of Old Danish, Norman French, &c. 
It is certain, however, that the syntax of the English is founded 
on that of the Anglo-Saxon, notwithstanding the partial degen- 
eration caused by the introduction of Norman French. Noone 
at the present day will think of deducing the English syntax 
from that of the last language, as its syntax is extremely regu- 
lar, while that of both English and Anglo-Saxon is characteri- 
zed by the most diversified inflection. ‘ The diction and idiom, 
forming the mirror of the soul of nations,” says Halbertsma, in 
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his peculiar style, ‘‘ are in English and French as widely dif- 
ferent as the character of the respective people. Hence the 
phenomenon, that when a foreigner well acquainted with the 
French easily understands an English author, it fs certain that 
this writer is not possessed of the true genius of the English 
language. Addison may be deemed neat, pure, elegant, and 
fluent, but he is not English. Shakspeare wrote English ; in 
him the English tongue and genius are represented.” 

Before showing what has been done for the culture of the 
Anglo-Saxon, we wish to make one remark. In studying a 
kindred language, it is natural to compare it with that of one’s 
own country. The older Saxonists, indeed, followed the com- 
mon ground of the Latin; but Rask first threw off the incum- 
brances which had fallen upon Anglo-Saxon, by modelling it 
according to the principles and form of kindred languages. He 
turned to the Icelandic and other Scandinavian tongues fur 
points of comparison. Grimm, and other Germans, use the 
Theotisc, and what they call Saxon, for the same purpose. 
The Rev. Mr. Halbertsma employs Friesic ; and Dr. Bos- 
worth has the honor of first turning to the English for illus- 
tration. 

The great restorer of Anglo-Saxon learning was Francis 
Junius.* The stores within his reach were exhausted by him. 
No man has yet surpassed, and but few have equalled him, in 
the knowledge of this language. Many of his manuscripts are 
still unpublished. Dr. Hickes, the most celebrated of the earlier 
English Saxonists, published his great work in 1705.{ It is, 
as far as regards Anglo-Saxon, rudis indigestaque moles—an 
immense but undigested mass of materials. The great error 
into which he fell, (and his example probably influenced Lye,) 
was the blending of two languages as dissimilar as the Greek 
and Latin, the Moeso-Gothic and the Anglo-Saxon, the most 


* Born 1589, died 1677. 

+ Is plurimas reliquit lucubrationes quibus obsoletas has linguas explicavit: inter 
quas est glossarium quinque linguarum, in quo illarum origines ex vetustis illis 
monumentis indagavit, quod summe reverendus, et de ecclesia et reliteraria preclare 
meritus Episcopus Oxoniensi Joannes Fell, 6 paxapirns XI. voluminibus describi 
eruditissime curavit, ut typis mandaretur: ut et uberrimum commentarium Tatiani 
harmoniam IV. evangeliorum Francicam, et alia plura, quas omnia legavit Oxoni- 
ensi academiz; cujus antistites, nulli dubitamus operam daturos, ne santo thesauro 
diutius careant patriarum antiquitatum studiosi. (Vita Junii prefixa libro ejus de 
pictura veterum. Quoted in the dedication of Thwaite’s Heptateuch.) And these 
are still sleeping, to the shame of the English, in the Bodleian Library ! 

t+Linguarum Vett. Septentrionalium Thesaurus Grammatico-Criticus et Ar- 
cheologicus. Auctore Georgio Hickesio, 8. T. P. 
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unlike of the German languages, and treating them under one 
head. ‘The merits and demerits of Lye, we shall consider at 
greater length, when we come to the comparison of his lexicon 
with that of Dr. Bosworth. After the time of Hickes, no farther 
progress* was made towards the discovery of the genius of the 
language, until Professor Rask, in 1816, published his Angelsak- 
sisk Sproglaere tilligemed en kort Laesebog, (an Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, together with a short Praxis.) He was an acute 
philologist, and saw the futility of founding a system of gram- 
mar for the Anglo-Saxon, upon the Latin, a language whose 
spirit and form were so entirely different; and, as before re- 
marked, he turned for the purposes of illustration to the Ice- 
landic and the Scandinavian tongues. ‘Though mistaken in 
some of his theories, we may first date a thorough understand- 
ing of its principles and peculiarities to his Jabors. A writert 
remarks, that the student will acquire juster notions of the lan- 
guage and grammar from a few weeks’ study of his grammar, 
than from years of hard labor in the ponderous folios of Hickes 
and Lye.t ‘I'his work drew the public attention throughout 
Europe to the subject, and in 1822 Dr. Jacob Grimm published 
the first volume§ of his Deutsche Grammatik, which is a gram- 
mar of all the Germanic Janguages, and, of course, includes the 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘The system of this profound grammarian and 
philologist, though it essentially differs from that of Professor 
Rask, was an invaluable addition to the mass of Saxon learn- 
ing. In 1823, Dr. Bosworth, the author of the lexicon before 
us, published his grammar, which, to use his own words, ‘* was 
an attempt to divest the Saxon grammar of the useless Latin 
incumbrances put on it by preceding writers, and to offer one 
formed on the true genius and structure of the original Saxon.” 
It seems that he had not met with Dr, Grimm’s work ;_ Profes- 
sor Rask’s was incorporated into the notes.|| In this connexion 
we must not pass by the labors of the Rev. G. Halbertsma. 
His contributions to the dissertation on the Germanic tongues 


* The grammars afterwards published were mere abridgments of Hickes. 

+ Quoted in the letters to Dr. Webster, published in the Boston Courier. 

+ Mr. Thorpe has translated this invaluable grammar into English, and it was pub- 
lished in Copenhagen in the year 1830, under the immediate inspection of Professor 
Rask himself. 

§ A second and a third volume were issued in 1826, and 1831. 

| An abridgment was published in 1826, under the title of a Compendious Gram- 
mar of Primitive English, or Anglo-Saxon. This received “such additions and 
corrections as naturally arose from a farther consideration of the subject.” In the 
long preface to his dictionary he has given the Essentials, with other improvements 
that his farther experience suggested. 
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prefixed to Dr. Bosworth’s lexicon, bear the stamp of acute in- 
vestigation and profound learning.* 

In the year 1659 was published the first Anglo-Saxon dic- 
tionary, namely, Somneri Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-An- 
glicum, cuim Aelfric, Abbatis Grammatica Latina-Saxonica, et 
ejus Glossario. Rask says that it bears very honorable testi- 
mony to the labor and industry of its author. ‘The grammar 
of Aelfric is quite important to the student. But the large dic- 
tionary of Lyet eclipsed this more unpretending work. It ap- 
peared in 1772; and with the labor of Hickes before him, it is 
surprising that he should have fallen into so many and so griev- 
ous errors. It is said,t however, that the ignorance and auda- 
city of his editor, Manning, were the cause of numerous mistakes 
from which Lye himself escaped. But as the original manu- 
scripts have never to our knowledge been examined, it would 
be difficult to prove the charge. 

‘The principal faults of this work may be enumerated in few 
words. Like Hickes, the author blended together the Mceso- 
Gothie and the Anglo-Saxon ; he introduced many Old-Saxon 
words from the Harmonia Cottoniana, and old English from the 
continuation of the Saxon chronicle, neither of which deserve 
place in an Anglo-Saxon lexicon ;§ and, moreover, contains 
not a single word from, or a single reference to, the poem of 
Beowulf. Rask says, ‘the worst, however, is, that the whole 
compilation proves such a want of all critical and grammatical 
knowledge, that it is quite astonishing how so indiflerent a dic- 
tionary could appear after Hickes had so ably led the way to the 
cultivation of this tongue. ‘The same verb, for instance, which in 
its various forms requires achange of vowel, is sometimes inserted 
in five different places; for example, arnian, urnan, urnian, yrnan, 
aernan, to run. Here also, two different words are confounded, 
namely, aernan, to let run, and yrnan, torun.” But taking into 
consideration what we have said about Anglo-Saxon orthography, 
we are inclined to think that this is a merit, though purely unin- 


* We understand that he intends to add a second and third part to what he has 
already published on the Anglo-Saxon pronunciation. The second on the sound 
of each Anglo-Saxon letter, and the third on the practical application of the rules 
which he has given relative to the vowels, diphthongs, and consonants. 

t+ Eduardi Lye Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothio-Latinum, edidit O. Manning. 
Prefixed is a Grammattica Anglo-Saxonica in usum Tyronum. 

iD viaiees id cerie assequutus sum, ut magna ex parte emendatius, immo, permultis 
adjectis, illustrandi causa, exemplis, locupletius etiam emitterem. Manning’s 
Preface to Lye. 

§ Non diffitendum, me ipsius vestigia aliquandiu, etiam insequitum fuisse.— Id, 
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tentional, in Lye. For he gave every word as he found it, and 
never altered the orthography to suit any theory, as he was proba- 
bly aware that he was only to pave the way for other Saxonists. 
His learning was not sufficient, or his critical acumen was too 
dull, to achieve the labor of successfully extracting rules or 
principles from the apparent confusion. The author just quot- 
ed, charges him with having “ no idea of the genders of words,” 
and declares that ‘‘ no knowledge of the grammatical properties 
of a word can be obtained from him, but only its signification.” 
But this is rather too severe. These errors are the principal ; 
a few of lesser magnitude will be noticed by and bye. Anglo- 
Saxon lexicography was in this undecided state when Dr. Bos- 
worth published his dictionary of the language. His qualifica- 
tions for the work were attained by the study of twenty years, 
seven of which have been occupied upon the book before us. 
We have already noticed his other contributions to Anglo-Sax- 
on grammar. 

In printing the Anglo-Saxon, the author has adopted the 
Roman characters, with the exception of the characters* » and 
s,used to express the ¢h sounds in thing and smooth. He fol- 
lowed the example of Rask, whose reasons are thus given: 
‘¢ The written Anglo-Saxon characters, as they appear in manu- 
scripts, being themselves a barbarous monkish corruption of the 
Roman, and the printed ones a very imperfect imitation of the 
manuscript. ‘To persist, therefore, in the use of them, however 
venerable their appearance, seems to be without good reason ; 
for though called Anglo-Saxon, they are no other than those 
employed at the same time in the writing of Latin ; if, therefore, 
we would be consistent, we ought to employ types to represent 
every variation of character in the middle ages; as the hand- 
writing underwent many changes before the discovery of print- 
ing, and the restoration of the Roman alphabet.” + 

Dr. Bosworth gives under every word its principal forms, 
parallel terms from cognate languages, its English and Latin 
significations, passages from works, and references to authors 
where the word is to be met with, particularly when there is 
some peculiarity in the phraseology. He also introduces Scla- 
vonic, Latin, Greek, and Celtic, together with Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, and Sanscrit synonymes, when they bear a striking 
affinity to the word under consideration. The accents are also 

* It is to be regretted that these characters are no longer in use in our language, 


as they serve to mark the sharp and flat enunciation of that curious sound, the th. 
t Rask, Pref. to Gram. p. lv. 
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used on the word and its variations standing at the head of 
each article, this being deemed sufficient for practical purposes. 
The immense advantages over Lye will be perceived when we 
mention that the latter author only gives the Latin signification 
with examples, and the English if very like the Anglo-Saxon. 
It was our intention to have given copious extracts from both 
dictionaries, in order to show the incapacity of Lye, and the 
general meagreness of his work, and to prove by juxtaposition 
the great superiority of Dr. Bosworth. But on the whole, we 
concluded, that it would be better to refer the reader to the re- 
spective works. The words (which we select at random) Beon, 
to be, Man, man, Déhter, daughter, Sunu, son, God, God and 
good, Gus, war, batile, and Heah, igh, will be sufficient to prove 
the truth of our assertions. 

In speaking of the preface, (from which we have drawn 
largely,) we have confined ourselves to the Anglo-Saxon, of 
which it comprises but the smaller portion, and we can only 
allude briefly in passing, to the equally masterly sketches of the 
other Germanic tongues. It would be impossible to find as 
much information on the subject collected in as few pages. It 
deserves a separate consideration, and not the meagre and un- 
satisfactory notice which our limits compel us to give. We 
must again refer our readers to the work itself. 

In parting with Dr. Bosworth, we cannot but express the de- 
light which we have felt in the candor and sincerity with which 
his work has been conducted, and we rejoice to perceive that 
the paltry prejudices and supercilious spirit which have dis- 
graced so many of his brother Saxonists of the present day, 
have not infected him. The controversy and the ill will between 
the English and continental school have already continued 
far too long. It cannot but retard the progress of the language 
about which they so valorously contend. We hope that his 
cotemporaries may see the error of their ways from the simpli- 
city and candor of Dr. Bosworth. 

Before closing, we wish to make a few remarks on the im- 
portance of the study of the Anglo-Saxon. While men have 
been spending their youth in the study of the foreign and dead 
languages, their own has been neglected, and the source from 
which it has been derived has not even been known, save by 
the student and recluse ; and yet four fifths of the words used 
in common language are of Anglo-Saxon derivation. Of six- 
ty-six words which compose the Lord’s prayer, five only are of 
Gallo-Norman introduction; the rest are Anglo-Saxon; and the 
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ideas contained in these five words could be equally well express- 
ed in legitimate English. ‘The foreign words in our language 
are for the most part used to express abstract and scientific ideas, 
and were introduced from the Greek, Latin, and French.* These 
terms, however, do not suit the feelings of the poet; he invo- 
luntarily has recourse to his native tongue —to the varied con- 
struction, and the energetic and picturesque diction of the 
Anglo-Saxon —a language formed by his valiant forefathers in 
their savage, that is, poetical state. ‘This remark fully ac- 
counts for the fact, that a reader who is a little acquaint- 
ed with French and Latin, easily understands the writings 
of an English lawyer, divine, or philosopher, while he boggles 
at every sentence of the poets, whose Anglo-Saxon words and 
construction are equally unknown to him.t The peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the language are its richness, its strength and 
significance of expression, and a facility and felicity of com- 
bination only exceeded by the copiousness of the Greek. It 
deserves our attention from the perfect state in which it has been 
transmitted to us; from its literature ;t from the historical know- 
ledge recorded in it; and as being the chief of the secondary 
sources of the more modern northern tongues. It is one of the an- 
cient languages to which we may successfully refer, in our in- 
quiries how language has been constructed ; and it is capable of 
elucidating the principles of grammatical science, and of lead- 
ing us toa philosophical theory of language.§_ We have only 
to remark, that the knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is intimately 
connected with the original introduction of our laws, our liber- 
ty, and religion. ‘Though many of their barbarous customs 
have been abolished, yet the remains of their civil and munici- 
pal customs and regulations are still perceptible. The trial by 
jury we owe immediately to the Anglo-Saxons, though it is 
doubtless to be traced ultimately to the Romans and Greeks.|| 
And above all, one of the most distinguished Saxonists of the 
day has declared, that a few hours attentively dedicated to Anglo- 
Saxon literature will be sufficient to overthrow the authority of 
every dictionary and grammar of the English language hitherto 


* For other examples, see Mackintosh’s History of England, vol. i. p. 77. Bos- 
worth’s Gram. pref. p. xi. et passim. Turner’s Hist. of Anglo-Saxons. 

+ Dict. p. 77. 

+ The literature will probably be made the subject of notice hereafter. 

§ Vide Ingram’s Lect. Rask, Pref. p. 42. Bosworth’s Gram. p. 13. Turner's 
Hist. of Anglo-Saxons, vol. i. p. 578. 

| See the very learned dissertation of that eminent antiquary, Dr. Pettengall, 
whose opinion is adopted by Sir William Jones. 
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published! We have yet to look forward to the day when a 
correct dictionary shall be published ; and Dr. Bosworth may 
with justice plume himself upon having made the most import- 
ant contribution to it. And why may not an American citizen 
lay his hand to the work? The race is equal; and the talents 
and industry of our learned men could hardly have a better ap- 
plication, than in elucidating the difficulties of their native 
tongue. 

It is to be regretted that so little has yet been done to ad- 
vance the study of the Anglo-Saxon in this country. The uni- 
versity of Virginia is the only institution in which a provision 
has been expressly made for instruction in it. Text books are 
wanting, and even our best libraries are lamentably deficient in 
materials forits study. We hope that it will not beso much longer. 
If ever a language deserved our attention, that language is the 
Anglo-Saxon ; not only because it is so rich in itself, but as the 
foundation of our own tongue. The additions which it has re- 
ceived from the Norman-F rench, and other languages, have not 
been sufficient to destroy its original force. ‘* Whereas our 
language,” as old Camden says, ‘‘is mixed, it isno disgrace. The 
Italian is pleasant, but without sinews, asastill fleeting water. The 
French delicate, but even nice as a woman, scarec daring to open 
her lippes for fear of marring her countenance. 'The Spanish ma- 
jesticall but fulsome, running too much on the 0, and terrible like 
the divell ina play. The Dutch manlike, but withall very harsh, 
as one ready at every word to pick a quarrell. But we, in bor- 
rowing from them, give the strength of consonants to the Italian; 
the full sound of words to the French; the variety of terminations 
to the Spanish ; and the mollifying of mere words to the Dutch: 
and s9, like bees, we gather the honey of their good properties, 
and leave the dregs to themselves. And thus, when substan- 
tialnesse combineth with delightfulnesse, fullnesse, seemlinesse 
with portlinesse, and currentnesse with strengthnesse, how can 
the language which consisteth of all these sound other than full 
of all sweetnesse.’”* 


* Camden’s Remains, p. 38. ed. 1623. 
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Art. VI.— The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By 
Francis WayLanp. Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 
1838. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 188. 


THERE is great merit in this unpretending little work. In- 
deed we know of few moral reasoners more clear-headed or right- 
minded than its author, Dr. Wayland, and fewer still who have 
a more plain, downright way, of enforcing what they teach. It 
is the manner, in short, of one who knows what he thinks, and 
means what he says—the best of all possible manners in either 
speaker or writer. ‘The reader has nothing to hunt for, and the 
thinker has as little to complain of. The truth, or the opinion, 
whatever it be, is stated so frankly and so clearly, so entirely 
unvarnished and uncolored, that, if it fail to convince, it at any 
rate never blinds the understanding. If there be error, there is 
at least nothing to cover it up, and, therefore, it may easily be de- 
tected. Now this is of itself high merit in an author, above all, in a 
didactic one; and more especially we would add, in an age like 
ours, when all men argue and few men think. In our country, 
certainly, we want thinkers, and this little book, it seems to us, 
is well fitted to make them. 

To lead men to look into the limitations of human responsi- 
bility, lest in their zeal they go beyond their duty, would seem to 
be a new task for the practical moralist. He has generally 
hitherto found sufficient occupation on the other side, in bringing 
men up to the mark ; and yet there is, perhaps, no moral teach- 
ing at this time more imperatively demanded. Over-zeal may 
be said to be the ‘idiosyncrasy” of our age and generation ; — 
“ good, overmuch.” ‘This temperament, whether it be sympto- 
matic of a plethora of health, as its admirers say, or, rather, as 
some think, but 2 new form of the old disease, — “‘ sacrifice” rather 
than “‘ mercy,’’ — equally requires the watchful care of the phy- 
sician. ‘Though of healthy action, still, if neglected, it is apt 
to break out into biles and ulcers; while, if radically vitiated, 
such humors soon run into deep rooted and fatal disease. In 
the body politic as in the human, therefore, there is need of 
*‘ hellebore ;” ‘alteratives” are the only security against the ‘scal- 
pel” of the anatomist. But the error of the age is too well put 
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by Dr. Wayland for us to give it in any other than his own 
words : 


“It might perhaps be added, that the events of the present time 
seem specially to call for such a discussion. Almost every attempt 
made for the purpose of binding men together in masses, and thus 
of subjecting them to the dominion of leaders, is made under the 
solemn sanctions of moral obligation. Men plead the authority of 
God whilst they violate law, and whilst they sustain law against 
this very violation; whilst they infringe the rights of their neighbor, 
and whilst they defend the rights of their neighbor against infringe- 
ment; whilst the individual takes the power of society into his own 
hands, and whilst society punishes him for the transgression. It 
seems to be frequently taken for granted, that all duties belong to 
all men; that matters of right recognize no distinction either of 
age, or sex, of civil office, or ecclesiastical function; that all men, 
and all women, and all children, are equally responsible for all 
possible things; that there is no peculiar and special duty assigned 
to a magistrate or to a legislator, to a congregation or to a clergy- 
man; but that every man, woman, and child, is responsible for the 
discharge of every possible duty, and that every human being may 
urge this responsibility upon every other human being, under pe- 
nalty of the infinite displeasure of the eternal God.” pp. 16, 17. 


‘We know not where to turn to find the question of the limits 
of individual responsibility better treated than it is by Dr. Way- 
land, especially in the earlier sections of this volume ; and, but 
that in the days of our fathers its discussion was less demanded, 
we are somewhat surprised to think how few competitors there 
are to enter the lists with him. The work opens with a just and 
beautiful picture of the power of the moral impulse to arouse the 
energies of man, and to set him, in the consciousness of right, 
above all human control ; laying it down as the highest glory of 
human nature, “to love right better than life, and to obey the 
dictates of conscience at every conceivable hazard.” Ofan im- 
pulse that thus counts consequences but as “ the dust in the bal- 
ance,”’ it is evident, that the evil of a wrong direction must be 
as incalculable as the good of a right one. Against this danger, 
our great security lies, doubtless, in its own godlike nature, so 
that conscience cannot be long or deeply perverted—with the 
morning it returns to its strength. Still, however, there is no 
security against its casual and temporary perversion. Even 
from this come jars that often are found to shake society to its 
foundations. Against this there is no other security than the 
calm and adequate settlement by each individual mind, of the 
great previous question which fanaticism slurs over, namely, 
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is ut my duty? ‘This is the question taken up by our author, 
and treated by him, so long as he confines himself to general 
reasoning, as we have already said, with consummate ability ; 
but when he comes to apply it pointedly to the solution of such 
mixed questions as church government—the abolition of sla- 
very — and the annexation of Texas, we are less satisfied ;—not 
that we differ much from Dr. Wayland in his conclusions, saving 
his eulogium on church independency, but because this blending 
of the questions of the right and the expedient, and the decision 
of such vexed questions, by one who sets out as a purely moral 
teacher, naturally may cast some discredit on his theory of duty. 
It will, perhaps, be open to the suspicion, that his ‘* premises” 
were in truth but an argument in support of a “ foregone conclu- 
sion.” The value of moral principles is indeed in their practical 
application ; but it is not seldom a great advantage to the cause 
of truth, when a moral teacher, like our author, sets out to unfold 
and put in a just light the principles which lie at the found- 
ation of greatly agitated questions, that he should hold himself 
as much as possible aloof, and not appear as one of the parties 
in the strife. Nothing, however, can be more unexceptionable 
than the tone and temper in which Dr. Wayland indicates the 
practical bearing of his principles upon the questions allu- 
ded to. 

In all questions of conscience, that of the fact is to be first 
settled —What has God commanded? ‘Conscience teaches us 
that we are under obligations greater than we can conceive, to love, 
serve, and obey our Creator; and that nothing of which we can 
conceive should be sufficient to interfere with the performance of 
every act which he hascommanded. But while all this is strictly 
true, it is strictly true of nothing which he has not commanded. 
We may plead his authority for the doing of any thing which he 
has enjoined, but we can plead it for nothing else.” 

The leading error, therefore, into which men are apt to fall, 
is, to mistake the outward act for the inward temper. Our rela- 
tions to God, it is evident, have respect essentially to tempers of 
mind—to be charitable, for instance, self-denying, temperate, 
and the like; our responsibility for these tempers is, consequently, 
a responsibility wnlimited and universal ; but, on the other hand, 
our obligation to perform any certain act by which these tempers 
are to be demonstrated, is an obligation limited and special, and to 
be determined by some other manifestation of the divine will 
aside from that which requires the temper of mind itself, “‘When 
we urge another,” says Dr. Wayland, ‘to any particular act, as 
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comprehended under the command which enjoins a particular 
temper of mind, we are bound to show something besides that 
original and universal injunction.” A man’s obligation, for in- 
stance, to join a temperance society, must be shown from some- 
thing else than his obligation to be temperate. It may be his 
duty, but it does not follow from that command. 

A second error arises from considering ourselves responsible 
for “results.”” This fallacy is often evinced in missionary zeal, 
leading men to look to “ effects” as the criterion of their duty, 
instead of the conscientious use of prescribed means. /Ve are 
nowhere commanded to convert men, but simply to preach the 
gospel. 'This is well put by Dr. Wayland, and rightly reasoned ; 
but it should, we think, have led him to sounder notions of church 
polity on other points : 


“Men seem to have supposed that they were responsible for 
men’s conversion, and not for employing those means which God has 
appointed for their conversion. Hence, supposing that they would 
be held guilty 7f men were not converted, they have considered them- 
selves at liberty to use any means which seemed éo them most likely 
to produce the result; and to enjoin as general and as obligatory 
upon all, means, which they supposed to have been beneficial in 
particular instances. Hence has arisen the strife in the church at 
various times, respecting new measures and old measures. And 
these measures have too often been attacked or defended on the 
ground that they were or were not appropriate, or that they have 
or have not been attended by success. Now it seems to me that 
on neither of these grounds can any course of measures be properly 
either attacked or’defended. If we are not responsible for the 
conversion of men, but only for the employment of those means for 
converting them which God has appointed, the simple question for 
us to decide, is, what are the means which he has appointed? It 
may be safely taken for granted, that the truths which he has put 
into our hands, and the motives which he has directed us to employ, 
are the truths and the motives which in their nature are best adapt- 
ed to accomplish his purposes. At any rate, it would require no 
greater attainment in humility than falls to the lot of ordinary men, 
to teach us, that whether any better did or did not exist, it is at 
least doubtful, since God has not revealed them, whether we should 
be likely to discover them.” pp. 31, 32. 


The conclusion from all this is, that men’s duty is a limited 
duty, not in the affection but in the act; and that such limita- 
tions, wherever they exist, are a real and valid discharge from the 
performance of the duty from which they exclude us. ‘“ We 
pretend not,” says our author, “ to limit the zeal, the self-denial, 
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the intensity of purpose with which any one shall serve God; 
but we do say, that it will be far better that this zeal, self-denial, 
and intensity of purpose, should be directed by the steadfast wis- 
dom of God, than by the fluctuating caprice of man ;” and in an- 
swer to the objection, that such teaching will tend to limit the 
sphere of benevolence and duty, he shrewdly remarks, ‘“ So far 
as I have seen, whenever a man begins by neglecting the limits 
of responsibility which God has affixed, and by assuming that 
every one is responsible for every thing, he ends by holding him- 
self and every one else responsible for only one thing. Ali 
questions of duty seem to him resolvable into one—all the com- 
mands of God are concentrated into one precept.” 

Among the obligations most apt to be mistaken by conscien- 
tious minds, is that which rests upon them for the propagation 
of the truth. ‘The bounds of this obligation are laid down by 
our author with justness, and, if we mistake not, with somewhat 
of novel precision : 

“ The mere fact that any thing is true, is no reason whatever 
why we should promulgate it. Were it otherwise, every man 
would be under obligation to tell every one whom he saw every 
thing that he knew. Every thing, whetler bad or good, must be 
made a matter of universal publicity. The confidence of the most 
intimate friendships must be violated as a matter of religious duty. 
The domestic fireside would cease to be a sanctuary. The tortures 
of such a situation would be beyond endurance. Every man would 
flee to solitude as a refuge from society, which had thus become 
an intolerable nuisance.” p. 75. 


The doctrine he holds on this point is one unquestionably 
sound, nainely: ‘That we are authorized to promulgate injurious 
truth, or truth which will give pain to any one, in no case BE- 
CAUSE it is truth, but simply because we are under the necessity 
of doing it, in order to fulfil some specific moral obligation.” 
The right so often claimed, of teaching our neighbors whether 
they choose it or no, is not in accordance with our author’s 
creed : 

“ An infidel,” says he, “ knowing my sentiments, has no right 
to thrust obscene pamphlets under my door, and I have no more 
right to thrust my pamphlets under his. I have a right to go and 
inquire of him whether he will receive them. If he agree to it, 
well. I may then persevere in my labor of love until he forbids 
me. Ifhe refuse on the outset, for aught I see, his decision is 
ultimate. I can dono more. He is responsible for the result: I 
am guiltless.” p. 82. 
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His conclusion is—- We are bound to set the truth before men ; 
the decision of the question, whether they will or will not receive 
it, rests ultimately with themselves ; we have no authority to im- 
pose upon them knowledge, no matter how important, in viola- 
tion of this their inalienable right; nor have we a right to urge 
the truth beyond the command. ‘ If God,” he argues, ‘ have 
prescribed one duty, and I infer another duty from it, I must an- 
nounce this second duty, not as his command, but as my infer- 
ence. This inference may bind my conscience; but it can, as 
my inference, bind the conscience of no one else. Every one 
must, in such case, be left to his own judgment ; and I have no 
right to accuse another of disobedience to God, unless he admit 
that he is for himself convinced of the duty, and then disregard 
it.” The condemnation hereby cast on the whole course of the 
‘Temperance Societies more especially, our author does not affect 
to conceal : 


“Thus, God has commanded all men to repent. This is a uni- 
versal duty, and I may urge it upon all men. God commands all 
men to use the things of this world as not abusing them. This I 
may also urge on the same authority. I infer that a particular kind 
of meat or drink is forbidden. Then this inference will bind me, 
but [ have no right to demand that the conscience of my neighbor 
be bound by my inference. Mahomet forbade wine under all cir- 
cumstances. A Mahommedan may therefore in the same man- 
ner forbid it, on the authority of his master. A disciple of 
Christ cannot so forbid it, on the authority of 4s master, unless he 
can show that Christ himself, or his apostles, thus forbade it. If 
he infer, from some other precept, that it is to be abstained from, 
then the moral obligation is contingent, or accidental; that is, it 
binds in those cases where the use of wine would conflict with 
obedience to that precept, and it binds in no other; and of such 
case, every individual is to be the judge for himself. 

“It may be said that we cannot carry forward the temperance 
reformation if we adopt this principle. ‘Lo this I have very little to 
reply. If we cannot carry forward the temperance, or any other 
reformation, without making God say what he has not said, and as- 
suming a different moral standard from that which he has established, 
I think the cause must, at the outset, be desperate. And, after all, 
how is the thing to be helped? I may wish that God had said dif- 
ferently ; I may seem to see that I could do much more good if he 
had given a different command. But, if he have not given it, there 
the matter rests, and I am not responsible for the result. But, be- 
fore I find fault with the laxity of the moral law of my Creator, would 
it not be wise to begin by distrusting myself? Have I not reason to 
fear, that there is an error somewhere, when I seem to be more 
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zealous for righteousness, than he ‘who is of purer eyes than to 
look upon iniquity.’” pp. 88—90. 


The candor of Dr. Wayland, on all these points, is highly 
praiseworthy. It requires no small amount of moral courage to 
rebuke what men deem righteousness. We know, indeed, few 
little books which speak out so boldly as this; and as we doubt 
not it has been prompted by the error it reproves, so we trust it 
will not be without its influence in correcting it. In the follow- 
ing, he ventures on ground still more tender : 


“ T have no right to affix to any action, any other consequences than 
those which God himself has affixed to it. To some actions he has af- 
fixed certain and inevitable results. To others the results are contin- 
gent ; they may occur in one case and not in the other, and I am una- 
ble to tell in what case they will and will not occur. I have no right to 
assign, as certain, a consequence to an action, when the consequence 
is merely accidental ; that is, when it may, or may not, occur. 
God has declared, that unless a man repent he will never be saved. 
This is a certain result; I may always and every where so declare 
it. If a man do not repent xow, under my particular sermon, he 
may never be saved. This may be his last offer of mercy. I may so 
state it. But I have no right to state that if he do not now, at this 
time, repent, his soul wi// certainly be lost. He may be lost if he 
come not forward to the ‘anxious seats,’ and he may be saved if 
he do. But God has not commanded him to come forward to the 
‘ anxious seats ;’ and though I may, if I think it will be useful to 
him, advise him (as my advice merely) to come forward, I have no 
right to urge it as the command of God; much less, have I a right 
to assure him, that his salvation actually depends upon his doing or 
not doing this particular thing.” pp. 91, 92. 


As little right have we, as he afterwards adds, to try to cre- 
ate consequences ; arrogantly to bring in our efforts in aid of 
the authority of God, and “ tell the man that if he do not obey 
God, we will ruin his reputation.” 

On the subject of “ voluntary associations,” our author shows, 
as elsewhere, a mind that has not idly looked on the signs of the 
times. He opens with the language of their eulogists, that such 
societies ‘“ are the peculiar glory of the present age,” ‘* the mo- 
ral means by which the regeneration of the world is to be effect- 
ed,” etc. ‘ That all this is not true,” he adds, “it scarcely 
becomes a single individual in the face of public opinion to deny. 
It all may be true. If it is revealed truth, I will not question it. 
If it be not revealed truth, it may surely without offence be ques~ 
tioned.” Reflection, he owns, had led him to results he had not 
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anticipated ; and observation, we doubt not, has confirmed them. 
The question of the “pledge” he treats as a moralist and Christ- 
ian should —as a snare to the conscience, and a bar to all candid 
investigation ; to which he might have added, the arrogant fal- 
lacy involved in all such engagements, that of supposing it to be 
within man’s choice to extend or narrow the limits of the obliga- 
tions under which God has actually placed him. This, we think, 
is the fundamental error of all pledges; and it deserves to be 
more fully brought out than we have yet seen it. The limita- 
tions required to guard such voluntary associations against abuse, 
our author has laid down as clearly as their nature admits of ; 
less clearly, however, than a ‘‘Churchman” might have done, 
since the Church itself being, as Dr. Wayland argues, but a vo- 
luntary association, the question of spiritual rights and duties be- 
comes a necessary element in the question, making it an infinite- 
ly complex one. 

Before leaving this part of our author’s book, we cannot for- 
bear placing upon our pages the following just and striking 
remarks : 

“If we consider voluntary associations, therefore, as means for 
the propagation of truth, I do not perceive that they possess any 
special advantages ; on the contrary, I think, when considered as 
a means for this special purpose, they are exposed to some manifest 
disadvantages. I think, moreover, that they are liable to other ac- 
cidental evils which are not entirely unworthy of a passing consi- 
deration. 

“Tt is obvious that when two distinct motives prompt us to any 
particular course of action, they are liable to become confounded 
with each other. When one of these motives is dependent for its 
existence, simply upon moral principle, and the other derives its 
strength from the less elevated but more boisterous principles of 
our nature ; there is great danger lest the latter usurp the supre- 
macy, and thus the act completely change its moral character. For 
this reason, our Lord commands us, in acts of charity, not to let 
our ‘left hand know what our right hand doeth.’ Not that it is 
wrong to desire the good opinion of men, but lest, by acting from 
this motive, it should in the end supplant the other; and thus cha- 
rity, which ought to be a duty to God, become a mere artifice for 
winning the applause of men. 

“ Such is the case in the present instance.— Whenever men are 
pledged to each other and before the world, the feeling of clanship 
is immediately awakened ; every man is looked upon as a member 
or not a member of the party. Every associate feels a share of 
personal triumph in victory, and of personal degradation in defeat ; 
and, if these sentiments are only kept alive by frequent assemblings, 
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and are stimulated into activity by the oratory of the vehement and 
the clamorous, they soon become the settled habit of the soul. 
Here, then, a motive to action is created, aside from the love of 
truth and righteousness; and, being in perfect harmony with many 
of the most impulsive principles of the soul, it is Liable to acquire 
the absolute ascendency. But it unfortunately happens, that where 
such contingencies exist, the result always shows the chances to be 
greatly against our unfortunate human nature. When so great a 
liability to do wrong exists, it may safely be asserted that the 
wrong will be done. And hence, in the end, it generally happens, 
that whatever may have been the object for which a pledged asso- 
ciation has been formed, in process of time the olject attracts less 
and less, and the association itself greater and greater attention. 

“Nor is this all. When men are thus associated, it is well 
known that their feeling of moral responsibility is vastly less acute 
than when they act as individuals. Associations will perpetrate 
acts, at which every member of the association would individually 
revolt. Hence the common proverb, that “ corporate bodies have 
no consciences.” The leaders throw the responsibility upon the 
members, and the members throw it back again upon the leaders, 
and between the two, we find that although the thing has been 
done, yet who is to be blamed for it, it is by no means easy to 
ascertain. 

“When men are thus associated in masses, the impulsive forces 
being strengthened, and the restraints of moral responsibility weak- 
ened, that evils must necessarily result, it surely is not difficult to 
foresee. It sometimes happens, that power may be gained, and 
the supremacy of the association insured, by coalition with a poli- 
tical party. It is not difficult, for the sake of doing so much good, 
to negotiate such a coalition.— Hence, it has not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that the votes of whole masses of men have been bought 
and sold in the political shambles at a discount. At other times, 
the spirit of the association can be kept up in no other manner, 
than by advancing from innocent to questionable measures, in order 
thus to arouse opposition, and bring small men and small things 
into prominent and distinct notoriety. In this manner, the primary 
object of the association is lost sight of, and the thing itself becomes 
a mere system of machinery, working for no other purpose than 
for the advancement of turbulent and selfish agitators. 

“ This may seem theory. I wish it were nothing else. The his- 
tory of the present age shows that it has all been not unfrequently 
carried into practice. For instance, what is a Trades’ Union, but 
a voluntary association? Its avowed object is, to protect the la- 
borer from the oppression of the capitalist. Now this object by 
itself, supposing the danger really to exist, would seem virtuous 
and honorable ; for what is more iniquitous than oppression, and 
what more worthy of respect than resistance to it? But who does 
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not know, that this associated interference, by which a power of 
redress is created, unknown to the laws, and by which, in order to 
carry its purposes into effect, the rights of individuals have been re- 
morselessly trampled upon, has wrought the most grievous mischiefs 
both to the capitalist and to the laborer? What were the French 
Jacobin clubs but voluntary associations? At first, they were mere 
societies for the harmless purpose of discussing theoretical questions 
of civil politics. —Soon they were changed into associations, for 
the purpose of carrying into practice those truths which they sup- 
posed themselves to have demonstrated. They were next multi- 
plied, by the establishment of affiliated branches in every town of 
France, (each one, however, governed and directed by the central 
association in Paris,) until they were able to control the public 
sentiment of the nation. They then boldly assumed the govern- 
ment of the empire. The throne and the legislative assemblies 
were prostrate at their feet. The right of franchise, that palladium 
of liberty, was valueless ; for elect whom you would to be a legisla- 
tor, he dared not disobey the mandate of the club. Legislative pro- 
ceedings were regularly decided upon, in the meetings of these 
voluntary associations, before they were brought forward in the 
assembly ; and the representatives of the people did nothing but 
record the mandates of a sanguinary mob. Thus was a tyranny 
enacted, to which the history of the world affords no parallel; and 
all this was done by men, who, at first, were associated to discuss 
abstract principles of right, and who were merely pledged to carry 
into effect some truly salutary measures of reform. 

“Again : if voluntary associations are the appropriate means for 
promulgating what we believe to be truth, and for establishing 
what we believe to be right, then every thing which we believe to 
be true and right is to be promoted and established in this manner. 
As the views of men are very diverse on this subject, every opinion 
should enlist men together in this manner. ‘The result would be, 
that every one would be pledged on every subject, and all his sym- 
pathies would be enlisted either for or against every one of his fel- 
low citizens. Judges, juries, executive officers, of the general and 
of the state governments, would all be linked together in support 
of purposes entirely foreign from those for which the society is insti- 
tuted. [twas against this injustice that Lord Erskine protested, in his 
celebrated ‘ Declaration of the friends of the liberty of the press.’ 
At that time, owing to a fear of sedition, which, for political reasons, 
had been fostered by the ministry, a number of voluntary affiliated 
societies had been established, for the purpose of informing against 
and prosecuting the authors of all inflammatory and libellous pub- 
lications. Lord Erskine contended that such societies were as- 
suming to themselves a power unknown to the constitution, and 
that, moreover, they were destroying by their acknowledged par- 
tisan character, all that was valuable im trial by jury.” pp.107—113. 
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To the position that voluntary associations are to regulate 
what laws do not regulate, he answers rightly : 


“Tt may be said, that the laws frequently do not forbid, what is 
manifestly wrong. Granted; but if they do not forbid it, then we 
have no right to forbid it. In every society, the majority, and not 
the minority, must rule. The laws are the will of the majority, 
and we must submit to the evil until we can persuade the majority 
to be of our opinion. So soon as this can be done, the laws will 
be altered. When the laws are on our side, we always plead their 
protection. But it is as right that they should protect others 
against us, as protect us against others, So long as a law exists, 
it must be obeyed, and no man, nor any set of men, has the right to 
assume an authority, either distict from the laws, or in opposition 
to them, or beyond them, on the ground that the laws do not come 
up to their notions of right, or on any other ground whatever.” 


p- 124. 


The result that would follow the admission of the principles 
contended for by him, he thus states, and it certainly were a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished : 


“ Responsibility, instead of being thrown upon masses, would be 
thrown more distinctly upon individuals. very man, instead of 
inquiring for the decision of the majority, would be obliged to 
decide for himself. Instead of following thoughtlessly the move- 
ment of public opinion, every man would learn to act from the 
promptings of individual conscience and duty. Public opinion 
would thus be formed by the deliberate reflection of every indivi- 
dual acting in the fear of God, instead of being formed by the cla- 
mor of men who ‘make a trade of philanthropy.’ Though of 
slender growth, it would be far more enduring and far more ef- 
fective. Formed on immutable principle, it would be felt to be 
unalterable. It is now in danger of losing all its salutary efficacy, 
either for the correction of vice, or the sustaining of virtue. A 
man of sense, perceiving its mutability, already laughs at by far 
the greater part of what passes under this name. He knows that 
he has only to wait, and the overtopping wave will burst upon the 
shore, and carry back to the depths of ocean the light things that 
just now were riding upon its foaming crest.” pp. 125, 126. 


We now come to what we deem the feeblest part of this gene- 
rally strong minded little book. The section on what our author 
terms “ ecclesiastical associations,” by which new-fangled phrase 
is meant what the scriptures and good old divines after them 
term the “church of Christ.” The condemnation we hereby 
imply, is spoken by us, we assure him, not as churchmen, but 
as reverent readers of scripture, and we must confess that if such 
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be its basis, we have never seen so conclusive an argument 
against “ independency,” as this exposition of its principles by 
one of its ablest advocates affords. ‘ A [The ?] church of Christ 
is manifestly a voluntary association.” This is his fundamental 
position. How different, we might say, from St. Paul’s; but 
this is a deeper question than we care now to take up; we would 
only observe, how pointed is the contrast which the scriptures 
give of that ‘* body” in which is no schism, from such “ dust and 
powder of individuality,” as is given by the following : 

“ No one but Christ has any right to impose laws upon him. So 
long as he obey Christ, he is free of his brethren, as much as they 
are of him. Men by uniting in a church with their fellow disci- 
ples, promise merely to obey Christ; they submit to him and not 
to each other. They surrender to each other no right to make 
jaws for each other. They claim no right to enforce any laws but 
the laws of Christ; and to attempt to enforce any other, is to act 
in direct violation of the spirit of the association.” p. 130. 


Now we do not deny that to some, as Dr. Wayland says, such 
doctrine may be “refreshing ;”’ ‘it may be refreshing,” he says, 
to be informed, that as members of the church, “ they are account- 
able to no being under God; that they can neither bind others 
nor be bound by them ; that they can neither represent nor be 
represented.” This, we say, may be; but for ourselves, we beg 
rather still to hold on to the good old apostolic model, of all 
things being done “decently and in order,” through subjection 
to those whom Christ hath sent. Before quitting this point, we 
must remonstrate with Dr. Wayland, against that common per- 
version of the terms “ catholic and protestant,” in which he in- 
dulges. It is time that the christian world should use these words 
understandingly; and surely we have a right to demand that such 
correction should come from those who are as “‘ masters in Israel.” 
Of them we may certainly ask, ‘* knowest thou not these things?” 
Is not “ catholic” the badge of honor to the christian church at 
large? Why then hang it around the neck of her who sitteth 
on the Seven Hills? Is “protestant” the same with “christian,” 
that it is so often used as equivalent to it? When Dr. Wayland 
asserts that the division of the church into different sects is the 
natural and healthy result of that freedom of opinion which 
springs from protestantism,”’ has he given us, we would ask, their 
defence? What is “ protestantism,” that it justifies? Is it, in 
truth, any thing positive ? Is “‘protesting’’ against Romish error 
the only guarantee we are to show that we are ourselves main 
taining the truth? This were as if the political liberties of our 
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country were identical with repelling the claims of England to 
rule over us. Wo be to American liberty, we say, if our only 
charter for its security be the ‘“‘ Declaration of Independence.” 
There must, perforce, be a ‘‘ Constitution” also; there must be 
something positive as well as something negative, to hold to; 
something, in short, which we are to azm at as well as fly from. 
Without such guards, our liberty cannot fail to run into licen- 
tiousness, and instead of harmonious and organized union we 
should soon have “ a rope of sand” to bind us, with every atom 
standing up for “independency.” Such are the legitimate fruits 
of mere protestantism—by which we mean, “protesting” taken 
as a guide—whether in church or state, and as such we abjure 
it in both ; we look to the Constitution as the charter of our lib- 
erties ; we look to rHz CHurcuH, as found in the Bible and es- 
tablished by Christ and his apostles, as the charter of our faith 
and the ark of our safety, and to us the terms Romish or Pro- 
testant—considering the latter as mere negative protestation — 
are but “ Tros, Tyriusve.” 

The Church of Christ, therefore, is no ‘‘ voluntary society,” no 
‘* ecclesiastical association,” which men make or unmake at will ; 
but it is what its “alone” founder made it—an amperative soci- 
ety, obligatory upon all men, and knowing nothing of the lan- 
guage of modern independency, of “ free to come and free to 
go.” Find us, we say, such a precept as this, in that better 
Book touching men’s duties in regard to entering into it: ‘‘No 
man joins it,” says Dr. Wayland, “ unless he choose, nor continues 
in it any longer than he will.” But we would not do Dr. Way- 
land injustice. Such inconsistency with the word of God arises 
with him, not from making light of its authority —for in this we 
bew to him as a teacher—but it arises from his persisting to 
countenance, what as a gospel scholar we think he should repu- 
diate—the use of scriptural terms in an unscriptural sense, lead- 
ing, therefore, necessarily, into doctrinal error, and tending, 
moreover, in the case of these terms, we think, to many practical 
ones, fostering low and unspiritual notions of the nature of the 
ch ‘ch, and the christian’s rule of duty in regard of it. 

Touching the limits of official responsibility, we have seen 
good reason of late in our country to desire that it were a sub- 
ject better understood. Our greatest troubles have unquestion- 
ably come from those limits being overstepped, oftentimes, no 
doubt, wilfully, but doubtless very often conscientiously. The 
section which treats of these matters will not, therefore, come 
amiss, if the lesson may be taught as well as given. He begins 
with clear principles : 
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“ All official responsibility is subject to these two limitations : 
first, the extent of the power conferred; and, secondly, the purpose 
for which it was conferred. Up to this limitation every officer is 
responsible — beyond it, his responsibility ceases.” p. 154. 

“All this is very plain, but it is not always remembered. A 
very plausible notion frequently obtains, that a civil officer may be 
responsible for the whole good of the whole country. Hence, he 
feels authorized sometimes to exceed the limits of his power, and 
sometimes to violate the purpose for which it was given, for the 
sake of promoting this general good. And, as the greatest good 
which a partisan can perceive, is the success of his own party, there 
is always danger, in popular governments, of great invasion of right, 
from this species of obliquity.” p. 155. 


Of noble adherence to duty in such questions, he records a 
well known name and incident : 


“When the late John Jay was governor of the state of New 
York, he had it in his power, by calling an extra session of the le- 
gislature, to alter the mode of choosing electors of president of the 
United States, and thus to ensure the election of the candidate 
whom he preferred, and defeat the election of one whose elevation 
to the presidency he believed would be fraught with great evils to 
the country. He was strongly urged to adopt this course, by those 
in whom he was accustomed to confide, his personal and his politi- 
cal friends, men of high honour and tried patriotism. But he ut- 
terly refused. His moral perceptions were far too clear to be be- 
clouded by any such sophistry. He never could be made to be- 
lieve that, in ever so important a crisis, the end justifies the means. 
He knew that the power of calling an extra session was placed in 
his hands. But he a/so knew that it was given to him for purposes 
connected with the State, and not with the United States; and 
more than this, that it was never given him to be used as an instru- 
ment for the promotion of his own political sentiments, whether 
right or wrong. He allowed the election to take its natural course, 
and the power of his friends was prostrated for ever. It was a no- 
ble act, and worthy of John Jay. 1t was one of those deeds which 
mark a man for immortality. It was incomparably more glorious 
than a thousand political triumphs. A thousand political triumphs 
are as nothing toit.” pp. 156, 157. 


On the subject of slavery, Dr. Wayland thinks as all Chris- 
tian men think, and would hail with joy its removal. Of the 
means, too, employed for that end by affiliated abolition societies, 
he speaks as most reflecting men also speak, with regret and cou- 
demnation : 


“ They have raised a violent agitation, without presenting an 
y g g any 
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definite means of constitutionally accomplishing their object. In 
the mean time, as combination on the one side always produces 
combinations on the other, they have embittered the feelings of the 
South. They have, for the present at least, rendered any open and 
calm discussion of this subject, in the slave-holding states, utterly 
impossible. They have rivetted, indefinitely, the bonds of the 
slave, in those very states in which they were, a few years since, 
falling off; and, every where throughout the south, they have ren- 
dered the servitude of the enslaved vastly more rigorous than ever 
it was before. While, therefore, I would speak with respect of 
the motives of those of my fellow citizens who are enlisted in abo- 
lition societies, (the political intermeddlers, both small and great, 
always excepted,) I must come to the conclusion, that their efforts 
must be unwisely directed, or else they would have led to a more 
salutary result.” p. 192. 

In regard to the constitutional right of the government of the 
United States to interfere with the question of Slavery, the author 
comes to the same conclusion with all the most enlightened men 
in every quarter of the country. He gives a very fair and clear 
view of the construction of the constitution on this point, both from 
its language, and from the history of its formation. He con- 
cludes that, as citizens of the United States, we have no power 
over this subject, and therefore we have, as citizens, no responsi- 
bility ; nay, more, he declares that ‘as citizens of the United 
States, we have solemnly promised to Jet it alone.” 


“ But,” says Dr. Wayland, “I go still further. I hold that a 
compact is binding, in its spirit as well as in its letter. The spirit 
of the compact, if suppose, imposes upon me the obligation not to 
do any thing for the purpose of changing the relation of master and 
slave, except with the consent of the master. I have no right to 
declare the abolition of slavery in another state; I have conceded 
that this is to be left to the free choice of the citizens of that state. 
I have no right to do any thing to cuterfere with that free choice. I 
have, therefore, no right to excite such a state of feeling among the 
slaves, that the master shall be obliged, from physical necessity, to 
liberate his slaves, whether he believes it to be right and wise, or 
whether he believes the contrary. This is as much a violation of 
the spirit of the compact as an arbitrary act of legislation. The 
compact concedes, that it is to be left to the free will of the states, 
and I oblige them to act in accordance with my will, and not in ac- 
cordance with their own. This is a violation of clear and solemn 
obligation. I have no control over the manner in which my neigh- 
bor shall educate his children; and to interfere, by physical force, 
in order to oblige him to educate them as I please, would be infa- 
mous. But if I stir up such a feeling in his family, that he is obli- 
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ged to follow my suggestions, in order to save himself from being 
poisoned, I am equally infamous. The violation of right is as great 
in one case asin the other. If a question has been left to my deci- 
sion, I claim the privilege of deciding it for myself, and I thank no 
one for deciding it for me ; much less do I thank him for taking the 
decision out of my hands, and settling it by physical force. And 
it matters nothing to me, whether this physical force be exerted by 
my neighbor himself, or whether he stir up another man to exert it. 
In both cases, it is a palpable and insolent violation of right.” pp. 
174, 175. 

‘«‘ But,” the author proceeds, “ it may be said— granting all 
this, yet congress has a right to abolish slavery in the District of 
Columbia. Here we are, therefore, [as citizens of the United 
States,] responsibl:, and, of course, wnder obligation.” In dis- 
cussing this question, Dr. Wayland admits that congress has the 
unrestricted legislative control of the District of Columbia, and 
therefore has a right to abolish slavery in it—- that is to say, there 
is no legal obstacle, nothing in the constitution, nor in the terms of 
the act of cession, to forbid the exercise of such a power. But he 
argues that ‘it is one thing to say a man has a right to do a par- 
ticular act, and a very different thing to say that it 7s rxght and just 
for him to do that particular act.” The question is, whether it is 
right and just for congress to exercise the legal power left to it 
by the unrestricted terms of the constitution and cession? Our 
author contends, that the olyect aimed at by those who urge the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, is not ultimate, 
not confined to the district, but is ulterior, and in violation of the 
constitutional rights of the southern states ; and therefore the ex- 
ercise of such a power is “ a thing owt of the contract, so far as 
the animus of both parties was concerned ;”’ and although “ con- 
ferred by the letter of the contract, it is not conferred by the spi- 
rit, and therefore we cannot use it honorably, that is, we cannot 
use it at all,” —until the southern states agree to it, or Maryland 
and Virginia, or either of them, abolish slavery in their own 
limits. 

“While I hold these opinions,” he continues, “ I beg leave to 
remark, that I entertain no light conceptions of the evil of slavery 
in general, or of the evil of slavery in the District of Columbia in 
particular. I would not own a slave, ‘for all the gold that sinews 
bought and sold have ever earned.’ My blood has curdled, as I 
have heard the atrocious wrongs committed in the very district it- 
self, under the eyes of calm, uncommitted persons, who have rela- 
ted them to me. I never have seen them myself, for I have never 
been in Washington. I have ‘felt a stain like a wound,’ when fo- 
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reigners have taunted me with the fact, that the seat of government 
of this free people is the great slave market for the country. But 
deep and degrading as is that stain, I will bear it with patience, ra- 
ther than wipe it off by an act of injustice, treachery, or dishonor. 
And more than this, were I a southern, as I am a northern man, 
I never could consent, as a man of honor, to hold my fellow citi- 
zens committed to a system, which, whether truly or falsely, they 
feel to be a national disgrace.” pp. 183, 184. 


We commend also to the attention of our southern readers the 
following remarks : 


“ There seems to me a dangerous disposition, on both sides, 
wherever the question of slavery is agitated, to press upon the 
limits of the constitution to the utmost. At the north, I have no 
doubt, that the subject of slavery has been discussed in a manner 
decidedly at variance with the constitutional liberty of speech and of 
the press. On the other hand, at the south, it has been held, that 
the discussion of this subject in all manner, and in any spirit, was 
to be forbidden. ‘The right of petition has, I doubt not, been abu- 
sed ; topics have been introduced into petitions which have no con- 
stitutional right to be introduced, and petitions have been multi- 
plied for the sake of effect, in such numbers as to threaten to exclude 
every other subject of discussion. On the other hand, this has 
been met by measures which seem to me at variance with the very 
existence of the right of petition. Every one must see that wrong 
on one side is no justification of wrong on the other. Passion is 
never decorous ; least of all in legislators. Patience and forbear- 
ance, calm adherence to right, will, in the end, come off the most 
successfully. There is surely no greater wisdom, in controversy, 
than to hold an opponent always in the wrong.” pp. 186, 187. 


In regard to the annexation of Texas, Dr. Wayland argues 
that the effect of such a measure would undoubtedly be to extend 
and strengthen the system of slavery. ‘This system, though in- 
nocent in the view of the constitution, is a strictly /ocal institu- 
tion, and “I do not see,” he says, ‘*how honorable men can 
urge a national measure for this reason.” ‘It should, therefore, 
be decided on general principles of statesmanship:” 


“Tf it be left to these reasons, it seems to me that there can be 
but little room for argument. We want not territory, since we 
have already more than we need. We need not additional strength, 
and if we did, the annexation of Texas could not give it to us. 
There is no reason that I can conceive for it, and there are strong 
constitutional objections againstit...... The Jest that can be 
said on this subject is, that the constitutional right to do the act is 
extremely doubtful.” vp. 188. 
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Such are our author’s views concerning our duty as citizens 
in relation to slavery. As to our duty as men, he comes to the 
following conclusion : 


“We are bound then, I apprehend, in all our efforts on this sub- 
ject, most scrupulously to avoid all measures which could justly be 
construed into an attempt to infringe the rights of the South. We 
have a right to attempt to change southern opinions on this question, 
and to show the master, by argument, that it is for his interest, and 
that it is his duty, to liberate his slave. But we have no right to 
take any measures, of which the natural tendency is to excite the 
slaves to insubordination and civil war. We have aright to change 
the purpose of the master by argument, but we have no right either 
to oblige him by our own physical force to change it, or to excite 
another person thus to oblige him. I here only speak of the ques- 
tion of right to do the act, and not at all of the practical result of 
the act. It is my firm belief, that a general insurrection at the 
south would end in the almost entire annihilation of the colored 
population.” pp. 190, 191. 

, 


In regard to the expediency of blending the discussion of such 
topics, with the exposition of the general principles of morality 
to which this work is devoted, there may be, as we have intima- 
ted, a question in some minds. On the whole, however, we 
must recommend this little work, as one of the ablest and best 
timed essays to do good which our country has recently brought 
forth. We look on it, as we think we have a right to do, consi- 
dering the quarter from which it comes, as the first returning 
wave of change in the public mind. It satisfies us that com- 
mon sense and right reason are not always to be at tide of ebb 
with our people ; and that when the flood of fanaticism has spent 
itself, these naturally resume their sway. Whatever criticism 
any other part may be open to, none can dissent from the con- 
clusions that follow upon the whole : 


“ If there be any truth in the doctrine of the preceding essay, I 
think it will be evident, 

“1. That although I may be convinced that a command has been 
given by God—it is yet incumbent on me to inquire, what other 
commands have been given by him which may affect my obligations 
to perform any particular act, which would generally be compre- 
hended under that first command. Unless I do this, I am liable to 
violate right; to do evil that good may come; and thus to plead 
the authority of God in justification of manifest wrong. 

“2. If there be this liability to error, it is clearly my duty to do 
this for myself. It is a duty which I cannot delegate to another. 
It is a matter between me and my maker. No one has any right 
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to decide it for me ; nor can I, as a moral man, act upon the deci- 
sion of any one but myself. I am also as much bound to consider 
the limitations which God has fixed to my individual duty, as the 
general enactment by which any general duty is enjoined. I must 
take into view my present position, the relations which I at this 
moment sustain, and the obligations under which I am at this mo- 
ment placed, in order to decide what is my duty at this moment in 
respect to any particular command. Unless I diligently seek for 
all the light which God has thrown upon my path, and unless I am 
also willing to be guided by this light, I cannot claim to be his ser- 
vant, nor can I plead his authority in justification of the course 
which I pursue. Unless I do thus, he is not responsible for the 
consequences ; and that responsibility, how great soever it may be, 
rests wholly upon myself. 

“3, And lastly, if this be so, it will be seen that moral questions 
cannot be decided by majorities, nor can the law of God be ascer- 
tained by the votes of conventions. Every man must give account 
of himself before God. We cannot shift the responsibility of our 
conduct upon others. Public opinion can make nothing either 
right or wrong. If we would be the servants of God, we must 
learn, each one for himself, to ask the question, Lord, what would 
thou have me do? and, uninfluenced by fear or by favor, by allure- 
ment or by opposition, do that thing, and that only, let others do 
as they may.” pp. 194—196. 


We commend these conclusions, particularly the last, to the 
thoughtful consideration of all who are in danger, through easi- 
ness of temper or want of moral courage, of submitting to the 
self-vaunted ‘spirit of the age” as the supreme moral guide. 
For ourselves, we have long viewed with dread and disgust the 
prevalent practice of settling points of morality by conventions, 
and imposing moral obligations by vote. This is what they call 
the ‘ force of opinion ;” it would be better to call it the tyranny 
of congregation. It is part and parcel of that aggregate of influ- 
ences by which all freedom and manliness of thought, and all 
individuality of character, have been nearly destroyed in this 
country ; so that it has become a common reproach cast upon us 
by intelligent and unprejudiced observers from abroad, that there 
is less of that freedom among us, without which all other free- 
dom is of little value—freedom of mind—than in almost any 
other cultivated nation. This tyranny we mean always to resist. 
We proclaim a Declaration of Independence. 
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Art. VII.—1. Aus Meinem Leben. Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
Goethe’s Werke. Stuttgard und Tubingen: 1833. 


2. Memoirs of Goethe. Written by Himself. New York: 1824, 


3. Characteristics of Goethe, from the German of Falk, Von Mil- 
ler, etc. With Notes, original and translated, illustrative of 


German Literature. By Saran Austin. London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 3 vols. 1837. 


“La plupart des caracteres vrais sont inconsequents,” says 
Madame de Stael: and the observation is profoundly true. It 
is only in novels, in tragedies, and in so-called biographies, that we 
meet with strictly consequent men and women. ‘These, it is true, 
are for the most part sufficiently smooth, uniform, consistent 
sort of people, with no troublesome inequalities or perplexing 
contradictions, nothing which requires study or thought, but 
comprehensible at a glance. Delightful creatures! But alas! 
the men and women of real life are much more intractable sort 
of personages, and defy al] attempts to bring them under the 
rule and compasses. When one thinks he has them all nicely 
squared and fitted, and is able to show in inches and half inches 
the exact measure and dimension of each part, up starts a new 
excrescence and confounds the whole calculation. The man with 
the rule and compasses finds himself in the situation of a geo- 
grapher, who is surveying a new region, with intent to make 
a chart thereof; while before his bewildered and astonished 
gaze, promontories start up, volcanoes burst forth, islands emerge 
from the ocean, and rivers gush forth in the desert. In truth, 
there is no extravagance in the assertion, that one man might 
furnish a life’s study to all other men, yet never be thoroughly 
understood. There is more than we think of wrapped up in 
this microcosm of ours. 

Should it be objected, that these apparent anomalies originate 
in the imperfection of human vision;—to a certain extent, we 
admit it. We do not pretend that the developments of human 
character are regulated by no law, or that they present real and 
absolute contradictions. Yet we do assert that this imperfection 
of vision is incident to humanity, and not to be guarded against 
by any care or skill of ours. There are wrapped up in this 
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manifold and wondrous nature which God has given us, mys- 
teries which He only can fathom ; and to each other we must 
ever remain inexplicable. 

If it were not so, we should find a character which, at a dis- 
tance, appeared strange and contradictory, becoming lucid and 
comprehensible, on a more intimate acquaintance. On the con- 
trary, it is the remote who appear uniform and consistent, while 
the near escape from our scrutiny, and defy our standards. The 
better we know a person—in the common acceptation of that 
phrase—the less do we understand him. Seen at a distance, 
his character presented a few striking traits, which, standing out 
in bold relief, were easily appreciated ; while lesser inequalities 
were concealed from view, by the dim haziness of distance. A 
closer inspection reveals the hitherto unseen roughnesses. And 
as the attempt to bring unity out of variety must ever be difficult, 
in proportion to the number of elements embraced in that variety, 
it follows that we understand a character the less for knowing the 
more of it. 

Perhaps Madame de Stael might have couched her observa- 
tion in still more general terms consistently with truth. She has 
excluded all artificial characters, and with reason, if we under- 
stand by the term those who are so completely the creatures of 
art, that it has with them become second nature. But we ima- 
gine the class to be exceedingly small. And to the partially arti- 
ficialized, her remark applies with double force, since they have 
not only the original inconsequence of their own manifold natures 
to account for, but the incongruities between the original natu- 
ral, and the patched or artificial. 

Whether there are any other individuals who form an excep- 
tion to the remark, by having ‘no characters at all,’ we shall 
not undertake to decide. Indeed, it would be a somewhat deli- 
cate matter, after Pascal’s remark, ‘* Plus on voit d’hommes ori- 
ginauz, plus on a d’esprit.” Yet, spite of our unwillingness to 
risk our reputation for “‘ esprit,” we must confess we have met 
occasionally with specimens of a class whom nature seems to have 
stereotyped. ‘They come from the mint as like to each other, 
apparently, as so many coins from the same stamp, and if you 
know them apart, it is by the color of their coat or their eyes. 
They give signs of life by eating, drinking, and locomoting, but 
have very little visible resemblance to microcosms. Yet we 
would not venture to assert, even in these cases, that the uni- 
formity and consistency are more than apparent. We have al- 
ways avoided very near approaches to such specimens of hu- 
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manity ; and it may be distance only which has lent smoothness 
to the view. It would be no matter of surprise if a nearer ap- 
proach, even to these glacier-like personages, should disclose 
here and there a chasm, a precipice, or even a forth-flaming 
volcano— or at least, ifa few fiery sparks should make good their 
claim to the name of men. 

It may be accounted a somewhat singular fact, that after 
the experience which we have, one and all, had of these perver- 
sities and anomalies of human nature, we are in no wise the bet- 
ter prepared to meet with them in a new acquaintance. We as 
confidently expect, that the individual between whom and our- 
selves a friendship is just growing up, will prove a well-propor- 
tioned, symmetrical piece of humanity ; and are quite as much 
astonished at his subsequently discovered inconsistencies, as if 
this were our first initiation in such matters. Quite unable to 
comprehend the endless resources of nature, or to understand 
how she can go on creating forever, yet never repeat herself, 
we expect her to dispense qualities by the lot, and always to 
connect certain characteristics which we have frequently found 
in conjunction, or between which we imagine a certain congruity 
to exist. Such and such qualities must be found together, or 
the character would be wanatural ; thus we decide. Blind fools 
that we are! nature goes on working without regarding us, and 
produces many a creation which, faithfully delineated in a work 
of fiction, would be pronounced a monstrosity and an impossi- 
bility. Nay, we see not why the remark of Novalis, that na- 
ture has shown herself to possess wit and humor in her carica- 
tures of plants and animals, may not also be extended to man. 

There is no conceivable arrangement, no possible juxtaposi- 
tion of the elements of human character, of which she has not 
given us an example. The most apparently contradictory quali- 
ties are found in harmonious conjunction, and characters the 
most opposite melt into each other by imperceptible shadings. 
In short, it is not true of one man alone, but of every man, 


“ Natura il fece, e poi ruppe la stampa.” 


Thence arises an endless diversity, and an absolute impossi- 
bility of all reduction to classes and genera; in short, of all 
which we call understanding a character. In no wise would 
we complain of a variety so productive of pleasure. For, though 
it be sometimes not a little vexatious to meet with these kickers 
and strugglers, who will by no means lie flat to be measured, 
and whose rough prominences resist our most persevering 
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attempts to smooth them down into a “ patty-cake” surface, yet 
do we hold that these little grievances are amply atoned for, 
by the pleasure of an occasional surprise, in this otherwise mo- 
notonous world of ours. “ L’image d’une vie monotone fait 
eprouver de |’effrai, méme au sein du bonheur ;” and.so does a 
monotonous character, even though it be a perfect one. 

Nor is it the character of others, alone, which affords us matter 
of perplexity ; we are often a sore puzzle to ourselves. We too 
are microcosms. We too have our cloud-islands, and our fair- 
seeming morasses, and our fathomless oceans, and our earth- 
quakes ; yea, our comets and shooting-stars. We must often 
look on in silent wonder at that which goes on within us, as at that 
without us ; we must often stand amazed at a new revelation, and 
pathetically exclaim with the ‘ world renowned” old woman in 
the aflecting history of Pedler Stout, 


“Goodness! mercy on me! 
Sure this is none of I.” 


However, in due time, the earthquake passes, and the comet 
disappears, and we settle down into the comfortable conviction 
that we are ourselves, and no other. 

It were much to be wished, that a glimmering of these truths 
had dawned upon some of our would-be novelists and dramatists. 
We might then have been spared delineations of character in 
which a tiresome monotony is mistaken for truth to nature ; and 
the predominance of a single quality, or even a peculiarity of 
phrase or gesture, constitutes individuality. Each of the dramatis 
persone has some “ruling passion,” which is to “ be strong,” if 
not “ in death,” yet in every circumstance of his life ; some pro- 
minent characteristic which is to be shown off on all occasions. 
The possibility that a man may be operated upon by various 
motives, that he may sometimes act from motives which himself 
does not understand, and sometimes— we beg pardon of the me- 
taphysicians—from mere impulse without any motive at all; 
that a generous man may have occasional fits of avarice, and an 
avaricious man of generosity; nay, that the same man, at the 
same time, may have streaks of generosity and avarice, of disin- 
terestedness and selfishness, of pride and humility — in short, that 
there are in every man occasional out-breaks of a character 
directly the reverse of his ordinary one ;—all this has never 
penetrated the crania of such authors. 

Herein is visible, the infinite superiority of Shakspeare to 
ordinary writers. It is indeed impossible to conceive of greater 
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perfection than that to which Shakspeare has attained in this 
respect. What endless diversity! What perfect individuality ! 
As it has been remarked, we not only know his characters, in 
their present development, but we seem to have been familiar 
with them from childhood. In Shakspeare too, as in nature, the 
clearest revelations of character are made to us by trifles. For, 
‘un sot n’entre, ni ne sort, ni s’assied, ni ne se léve, ni n’est 
sur ses jambes comme un homme d’esprit.” 

There is yet another proof of the wonderful multiformity of 
our infinite nature, in the fact that every man has a different 
character for each of his acquaintances. Yes, so many asso-r 
ciates as you have, be they two or a thousand, so many different 
men are you. With one you are sentimental, pensive, and re- 
flecting ; with another, matter-of-fact, “ worky-day,” and literal. 
With one you are careless, talkative, enjowé; with another, pre- 
cise, formal and erect. ‘Io one man you are loquacious, exag- 
gerative, and diffuse; to another, laconic, aphoristic, and pro- 
found. Yet in all this there is no affectation, no design. If 
there were, the wonder would cease, for any man can be a hy- 
pocrite. ‘The wonder is, that involuntarily, and at the time un- 
consciously, we so assimilate to the friend or associate with 
whom we are conversing, as to be in efiect different persons with 
each. Each sees us under a different phasis, yet every one of 
these phases is really and truly ourselves. Our own individual, 
peculiar, and intransferable nature, shines through each trans- 
figuration ; under each remains the me, absolutely distinguished 
from all other me’s. ‘Thus, when we are pensive with a pensive 
friend, or merry with a merry one, our pensiveness and our mer- 
riment are our own, not his, and absolutely different from the 
same attributes, in all the myriads of pensive and merry men, 
who live, ever have lived, or ever will live. And we may re- 
mark, in passing, that if we wish to decide upon the character 
of a new acquaintance, we have only to observe what we become 
in his presence. For depend upon it, our instinct will have an- 
ticipated our judgment, and we have already adapted ourselves 
to him, before we have learned what he is. 

Hence, too, it follows, that we should “ beware of thinking 
we know a person, because we have seen him under all possible 
circumstances. We have seen him under all circumstances but 
that of our own absence.” 

From the foregoing remarks, it is quite evident that the bio- 
grapher has a task of no ordinary difficulty. And the utmost 
which he can hope to attain, is an approximation to correctness, 

NO. VI.—VOL. IIL. 40 
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Even if he have lived in habits of personal and familiar inter- 
course with the subject of his memoir, he can have seen but one 
side of the character, and but imperfectly comprehended this. 
He must remedy the defect so far as possible by a recourse to 
the opinions of others, and by letters and papers, where such 
exist. If the subject of the biography be himself an author, 
his writings will afford much aid to the comprehension of his 
character. Bulwer says, that “authors are the only men whom 
we really do know—the rest of mankind die with only the sur- 
face of their characters understood.” In our own view, even 
authors constitute but a partial exception. If we had no other 
means of estimating the difficulty of writing biography, we 
might infer it from the fact that a we!l-written life is almost as 
rare as a well-spent one. , 

Indeed, the same kind, if not the same degree of talent, is re- 
quired to constitute a good biograjer, as a good dramatist. 
The one, it is true, creates his matcrials, while the other has 
them ready furnished to his hand. But there is needed in each, 
the same power to look through the motley and confused mass 
of particulars, and discover the one accordant and harmonizing 
principle, which is to bring order out of confusion. ‘The bio- 
grapher as well as the dramatist, must be able to see the one in 
the many; and he must also possess the art of perspective, by 
which he may reproduce for his reader, that which he sees him- 
self. It is well known that such a power is required to describe 
well, even a scene in nature. For, to constitute such a descrip- 
tion, it is not enough that we have every feature of the scene 
minutely and correctly depicted. All this may be, yet no dis- 
tinct picture be called up before the mind’s eye. We see many 
confused parts, but the combining, arranging, unifying power, 
which should have made them all into a whole, is wanting. 

It will not be pretended that less of this power is required to 
seize upon the features of a character, than upon those of a land- 
scape. Yet it seems to be an opinion not unfrequently enter- 
tained, that any man can write memoirs. If he cannot be a 
poet, or a philosopher, or an orator, or a statesman, or a histo- 
rian, he can at least be a biographer. But suppose now that he 
should require to be a little of all these, unless we except the 
orator —in order to write a good memoir. ‘To seize a cha- 
racter,” says Carlyle, “even that of one man, in its life and 
secret mechanism, requires a philosopher ; to delineate it is work 
for a poet.” 

‘True, we have spoken of the highest order of biography, of 
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the very ideal of the art. There is a second-rate order of lives 
—second-rate at least in regard to the talent required for writ- 
ing them—which yet answer a very good purpose. If a writer 
has not sufficient power to give us the perspective of his subject, 
he may give us the parts to combine for ourselves. If he can- 
not get at the unity, let him give us the multiplicity from which 
we may extract it. Boswell has done this, and done it in a 
manner which will never be excelled. 

It is much to be regretted that we have not a greater number 
of autobiographies. They are not only incomparably more de- 
lightful and interesting than ordinary biographies, but they af- 
ford a more certain introduction to character; and this whether 
the writer have or have not sufficient honesty to intend to give 
us a faithful portrait of himself. For if he have not, he gives it 
to us none the less, wnintentionally. Is not this very want of 
honesty, this very wish to be thought other and better than he is, 
a part of his character? And do we not penetrate the disguise 
at once? Do we not see that which he intended to conceal, and 
at the same time perceive the intention, and judge accordingly ? 

The truth is, that in autobiography we study character in two 
modes at once. We have, first, what the individual says of him- 
self, and secondly, the wnconscious revelation which he makes of 
himself as narrator; the picture in the glass, and the real man 
seen behind it. For in ordinary biography we study the wri- 
ter as well as the subject of the book, and when these are both 
united in One person, it would be strange indeed if the conjunc- 
tion did not furnish peculiar facilities for the comprehension of 
character. 

It were to be wished that works of this kind were more nume- 
rous. With regard to the modesty or affectation of modesty 
which may lead a writer to profess the belief that the history of 
his mind can contribute nothing to the entertainment or instruc- 
tion of others, it should be remembered, that in such a case a 
man is to regard himself, not in his individual personal character, 
but as one copy of humanity. As such, every man deserves at- 
tention and study. Such was evidently the opinion of GorTHE. 
In the preface to his Dichtung und Wahrheit are the following 
remarks on the request presented by a friend, that he would give 
to the world a history of his mind : 


Te ewenee For this appears to be the chief problem of a biogra- 
phy —to represent man in his relations to the age, and to show how 
far the whole opposed him, !:ow far it favored him, how far he cre- 
ated for himself therefrom 2 certain view of the world and of man- 
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kind, and how, if he were an artist, poet, or writer, he reflected 
them again inthe outward. To the fulfilment of this task one al- 
most unattainable condition is demanded, namely, that the indivi- 
dual should know himself and his age ;— himself, as he is indepen- 
of all circumstances —the age, as dragging forward with itself the 
willing and the unwilling, shaping and “moulding them to such an 
extent, that, if a man is born ten years earlier or later, he is, in all 
that relates to his formation and outward working, another man. 
From such considerations and efforts, from such recollections and 
convictions, originated the present delineation, and from this point 
of view can it be best appreciated and most equitably judged.” 

It is then apparent that Goethe had proposed to himself no 
common standard in the work which he undertook. _ If he failed, 
it was not from the want of a correct appreciation of the points 
to be aimed at in biographical writing, nor of the difficulties 
that lie in the way of attaining such aims. But he has not failed. 
He has not only given us a most interesting, detailed, and vivid 
history of his own inner and outer development—a history 
written in old age, yet possessing all the freshness, the vivacity, 
the naiveté of a child’s narrative, but his work is a picture of the 
age. He makes us acquainted with the state of German, and to 
some extent, of foreign litera ature, traces the progress of mind 
and the revolutions of opinion in art and belles-lettres, and pre- 
sents us with striking and faithful portraits of the distinguished 
men of the age. And, if the author is himself the central point 
around which all seem to revolve, this is in conformity with the 
idea of an autobiography, and is necessary to unity of design. 
Goethe did not undertake to give a history of the age per se, but 
to give it in its workings upon, and reactions from, his own mind. 
If other contemporary individuals in different countries, and of va- 
rious characters and pursuits, had given us similar delineations, 
we should have been furnished with a full history of the mind of 
that period. 

In regard to the charge of egotism, which has been gravely 
brought against Goethe by a certain reviewer, we have only to 
say, that it is rather a novel accusation against an autobiography. 
There are persons simple enough to imagine that egotism is the 
very thing to be desired in sucha work. This charge, however, 
is of a piece with the others in the same article* —charges, the 
falsehood of which is only equalled by their absurdity. Not the 
least curious of these is ‘‘ baldness and tameness of sty le?!! Sach 


* Edinburgh Review, June, 1816. The article was republished in Germany with 
these words as comment and answer —“Das heisst in England recensiren.’ 
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an accusation, brought by an English reviewer against a German, 
against one whose reputation has been steadily increasing for 
nearly a century, and who, during three successive generations, 
sustained the jirst rank in the republic of letters, is so pre-emi- 
nently ludicrous, that al] other emotions are merged in a feeling 
of amusement. And, in order to accomplish all our disagreeable 
work at once, we may as well notice in this connexion a book 
which purports to be a translation of Dichtung und Wahrheit, and 
which has been received as such in this country, and to some ex- 
tent in England. We were sorely puzzled on first reading this 
work, to discover by what principles of translation the writer had 
been guided. It was quite evident that he had not adopted either 
of those specified by Mrs. Austin, in her preface. He had struck 
out a new path for himself, unless, indeed, he might be consider- 
ed a follower and imitator of a certain French tyro, who trans- 
lated Tanta ejus fuit superbia, “Sa tante etort une certaine Madame 
Superbia.” Yet it was not at first easy to determine whether his 
sins were sins of ignorance or of design. On the one hand, large 
portions, amounting to about one half of the whole, are entirely 
omitted, without a word to mark such an omission. Other pas- 
sages are so condensed, or, rather, so garbled, as not to occupy 
in the translation, one half the space which they had done in the 
original. All this could not be the result of ignorance. ‘The 
sin was evidently one of malice prepense. Moreover, the style 
is evidently that of a practised writer. It is easy and flowing, 
though retaining no tinge of the German. 

But, on the other hand, the work is disfigured by the grossest 
blunders, which could have proceeded from nothing but sheer 
ignorance. A farther examination led to the conclusion that the 
book had undergone a double process of maceration and trans- 
fusion. It had been first translated [?!] into French, at which 
time it was subjected to the expurgatory process above alluded 
to. ‘The English translator, beyond a doubt, never saw the ori- 
ginal, yet he published his work as a translation from the German. 
We leave it to him and his French predecessor to settle between 
them their claims to precedence in dishonesty. We had se- 
lected a few specimens in confirmation of these charges, but are 
reluctant to occupy more of our limited space with so disagree- 
able a subject. If any of our readers require proof, we pledge 
ourselves to give it to them, “full measure, pressed down, run- 
ning over.’’* 


* The following testimony of Mrs. Austin will perhaps be sufficient: ‘‘ Were 
there a tolerably faithful translation of Dichtung und Wahrheit, I should be glad to 
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It must be admitted that we possess, in regard to Goethe, all 
possible facilities for studying his character. His collective 
works in fifty-four volumes are in our hands. The Dichtung 
und Wahrheit contains his own account of the first twenty-five 
years of his life. The “ Travels in Italy,” and in Switzerland, 
carry on the history till his settlement at Weimar. The Tag- 
und-Jahres Kefte is a journal of his studies and occupations, con- 
tinued till the year 1822. All this from himself. Among the 
most important contributions from other sources, we may mention 
Mrs. Austin’s *‘ Characteristics of Goethe,” which embraces a 
variety of distinct articles. There is first, ‘* Goethe portrayed 
from familiar personal intercourse,” by Falk; secondly, ‘* Goethe 
considered as a man of action,” by F. Von Miller ; thirdly, 
‘«‘ Notes on Goethe,” from the Bibliotheque Universelle de Genéve, 
with many others which it is not needful to specify. Mrs. Austin 
was advised to combine these various materials in a single bio- 
graphy. But she “ ventured to think” that ‘the incompleteness, 
the repetitions, and the disjointedness of the work, are more than 
atoned for by the perfect authenticity and individuality of each 
portion.” Upon the whole, we are disposed to think she judg- 
ed wisely, although there are some disadvantages attending the 
mode of exhibition she has adopted. It is quite apparent, mean- 
while, that our sole difficulty will consist in an “ embarras de 
richesses,”’ where materials are so abundant. In truth, it is a 
somewhat arduous attempt to compress Goethe into a single ar- 
ticle, and it is with no small regret that we feel compelled to 
study conciseness where detail and diffuseness would be so much 
more agreeable. Fearful of being seduced into too great mi- 
nuteness by an attempt at strict chronological accuracy, we shall 
not follow any definite plan, trusting, that if we reach at last our 
destined aim, our readers will not quarrel with the path through 
which they may have been led. If we look at Goethe in his 
childhood, we find him characterized by mobility, extreme sus- 
ceptibility to impressions from without, a love for the real and 
the existing, an imagination which invested every thing with a 
poetic form, a joyous naive humor, and constant mental activity. 
All these traits, more or less distinctly marked, appear in his sub- 
sequent life, for, of him it was eminently true, that “* The child 
was father of the man.” His parents were sufficiently unlike in 


refer to that; but, unfortunately, the work which pretends to be a translation, has 
scarcely a resemblance to the original, and is one of the most flagrant specimens of 
dishonesty this country has produced. It is, I believe, a bad translation of a bad 
French translation.” 
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their tastes and pursuits to develop the wonderfully varied ele- 
ments of his nature. Their characters are so marked and origi- 
nal as to make them worthy of more than a passing notice. ‘The 
father was of an earnest, stiff, regular, somewhat pedantic, but 
not unkindly nature, and regarded it as the sole Lusiness and 
pleasure of life to learn or to teach. He not only devoted him- 
self to the instruction of his children, but was himself continually 
making some fresh acquisition. To all employments he applied 
himself with the same earnest gravity and dogged perseverance, 
whether it were architecture or dancing, keeping silkworms or 
studying law. All his acquisitions were the fruit of severe labor, 
which led him to attach the more value to the natural capacities 
of his son. As is often the case with men who owe so much to 
their own efforts, he adhered with considerable stifi-neckedness 
to his own opinions, in which he often had the advantage of being 
alone. One of his maxims, which found small favor in the eyes 
of his children, was, ‘‘ that whatever had been undertaken should 
be executed, however unsuitable, tedious, disgusting, or even 
useless, it might be found.” It seemed as if finishing were, in 
his view, the single aim, and perseverance the only virtue. “If, 
in the long winter evenings, we had begun to read a book aloud, 
it must be finished, even though we all found it disagreeable, and 
himself was the first to yawn at its production.” 

Goethe’s mother was quite a different sort of person. Much 
younger than her husband, and of a temper as open and joyous 
as his was reserved and formal, she became the companion and 
friend of her children. ‘“ My Wolfgang and I,” said she sport- 
ively, alluding to the early age at which she married, ‘ have 
always gone on very well together; the reason is, we are both 
young, and not so far asunder in age as Wolfgang and his fa- 
ther.” ‘This “ bounteous vein of joyous flowing humor” (Falk) 
her son inherited, as well as another of her peculiarities, an 
extreme shrinking from all violent impressions and emotions. 
She used, as Falk tells us, to make it a condition, on hiring a 
servant, that she was not to be told any thing horrible, afflicting, 
or agitating, which might occur either in or out of her own fa- 
mily. The following interesting passage is likewise from Falk : 


“« At an advanced period of her life, when she had been torment- 
ing herself for weeks together, and making bitter complaints of the 
infirmities of age, she said to a friend who called on her, and asked 
how she was, ‘ Thank God, I am once more contented with my- 
self, and can endure myself now for a few weeks to come. Lately 
I have been quite intolerable, and have turned against God al- 
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mighty, like a little child who knows not what he would have. 
Yesterday, however, I could not bear myself any longer, and so I 
scolded myself heartily, and said, Shame on thee, old réthin, 
[counselloress,| thou hast had happy days enough in the world, and 
thy Wolfgang to boot; and now, when the evil days come, thou 
must e’en take it kindly, and not make these wry faces. What 
dost thou mean by being so impatient and naughty, when it pleases 
God to lay thy cross upon thee? What, then, thou wantest to 
walk on roses forever; now, when thou art past the time too, past 
seventy ?—— Thus, you see, I talked to myself; and directly after 
my heart was lighter, and all went better, because I myself was 
not so naughty and disagreeable.’ ” 

Amid these opposite influences, de part ct autre, the wonderful 
nature of the youth developed itself, and took shape and perma- 
nence. On the one side, all was formality and strictness, and a 
change of studies was deemed sufficient relaxation. Such relax- 
ation was granted in abundance, for Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, English, Italian, drawing, architecture, music, fencing, 
riding, law, physics, mechanics, and theology, were among the 
studies of the young Goethe. No wonder that he says his know- 
ledge was rather superficial, especially as the remark refers to the 
time when he was between six and seven years of age! His 
mode of making new acquisitions, when left to himself, was al- 
ways peculiar and highly characteristic ; every thing was con- 
nected with the imagination, and as much as possible acquired 
through the medium of sensuous impressions. Languages he 
acquired through the ear with surprising facility. But all stu- 
dies were rendered distasteful to him, by the dry pedantic man- 
ner in which instruction wasconveyed. ‘Technicalities, mere forms, 
and arbitrary rules, were an abomination to him; and this tenden- 
cy increased through life. Many of the sentiments which he puts 
into the mouth of Faust, were undoubtedly his own; and Wag- 
ner is an exact copy of a class of individuals whom he could by 
no means abide. His Latin grammar was indebted to the cir- 
cumstance of its being in rhyme, for all the favor it found in his 
eyes; but on this account, he declaimed and sang it with great 
pleasure. 

Goethe and his sister contrived, however, with the aid of their 
fun-loving mother, and indulgent grandmother, to indemnify 
themselves for the restraints imposed by their father. Occasion- 
ally, too, circumstances favored them. Their father undertook 
some extensive architectural reforms in his house, and although 
at first the children were kept fast to their regular studies, even 
while the walls were falling around them, and they lived as it 
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were in the air, on propped-up balconies, —yet, when the rain 
came in upon their beds, it was admitted that this would not do, 
and they were sent to the house of a relative for a time. This 
period of rest was triumphantly and delightfully employed in 
various walks and exploring tours round the city. There was a 
peculiarity in the structure of Goethe’s mind, more fully developed 
in subsequent life, which enabled him to derive especial pleasure 
and profit from such observations. We might call it an extreme 
susceptibility to sensuous impressions, especially those received 
through the eye. Thus, every object which he beheld stamped itself 
upon his mind, with an impression as permanent as it was vivid. 
He received a distinct, single, and most lively image, from each 
feature of a visible scene, while, at the same time, it was compre- 
hended as a whole with equal singleness and intensity. These 
pictures were not lost, nor their brightness diminished, by age ; 
he was able at any time to reproduce them for others. On every 
page of Dichtung und Wahrheit we are surprised by pictures of 
his early days, drawn with as much vivacity, interest, and dra- 
matic coloring, as if he were a boy describing his yesterday’s 
excursion. ‘To refer to but one instance :—- When Goethe was 
about fourteen years old, he witnessed a variety of imposing ce- 
remonies, connected with the entrance of the Emperor Joseph II. 
into Frankfort, and the coronation of his son. ‘These he makes 
to pass before us with the distinctness of actual vision. We hear 
the roaring of the cannon, the shouts of the populace, and the 
inspiring voice of the trumpet; we see the stately and prancing 
steeds, and their richly apparelled riders, in long procession— 
the “ outriders, in their long black and yellow dresses, looking 
like men from another nation, yea, from another world” — the 
young prince with the crown of Charlemagne on his head, from 
which it “ projected like an over-hanging roof” —the various 
crown-oflicers entering upon their respective duties in public — 
the ‘ hereditary marshall” bringing a measure of oats; the 
‘‘ hereditary chamberlain” with a bowl of water and a towel ; the 
“‘ hereditary ¢ruchsess,” (setter of meat upon the table ;) the * he- 
reditary cup-bearer,”’ who presented a goblet of wine ; and last, 
not least, the ‘‘ hereditary treasurer,” who raised the acclama- 
tions of the crowd to the highest pitch, by “ scattering among 
them gold and silver pieces, from the purses appended to 
each side of his saddle.”” But why multiply evidences of a pe- 
culiarity, of which every page of his writings furnishes such 
abundant proof. 

Rarely, indeed, is this minute observation of the external, 
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found in conjunction with an equal tendency to inward scrutiny 
and silent thought. In minds of extraordinary power, there is 
almost always a predominant inclination to the outer or the in- 
ner world. Goethe forms a striking exception. His habits of 
introversion were of as early growth as those of external obser- 
vation. In solitude, the forms which had enstamped themselves 
so deeply on his imagination came up before him, and then was 
the season of meditation. And it may be observed, that each of 
these processes, the observation of the outward, and the subse- 
quent incorporation of its results by solitary reflection, was per- 
formed more completely and fully, than either could have been, 
without the separation between them. 

Goethe began to compose at about six years of age, and his 
first productions were poetical. He used to assemble with a 
company of young persons, on Sundays, to read to each other 
the productions of the week. But the boy-poet was much dis- 
quieted, by perceiving that, although to him his own verses ap- 
peared the best, each of his companions was equally persuaded 
of the superiority of those which himself had written. Nay, 
one of them, who being utterly incapable of poetical composi- 
tion, brought verses which had been written for him by his tutor, 
was absolutely convinced that they were his own. Such singu- 
Jar delusions inspired Goethe with the apprehension that he 
might himself be similarly deceived; and so powerful was the 
feeling, that, for some time, he abstained from composition. 
His pleasures and studies were both interrupted soon after, by 
an attack of the small-pox. By the promise of “‘mountains of 
gold,” he was induced to refrain from scratching his face, and 
thus escaped the usual marks of the disease ; but his features 
were much changed, of which fact kind friends were not want- 
ing to inform him. <A good aunt never failed to exclaim, when 
she saw him, ‘* Fy! how ugly he is grown!” and then proceed- 
ed to console him with the assurance of his remarkable beauty 
previous to his illness, and of the attention he used to attract as 
she led him along the streets. ‘ Thus,” observes the philoso- 
phical Goethe, “I early learned that men often make us pay 
dearly for the pleasure we have aflorded them.” In the train 
of the small-pox followed the measles, and several other diseases 
incident to childhood — ‘“plague-spirits of childhood,” he 
calls them— and at every fresh attack, he was reminded what a 
happiness it was that the evil could befall him but once! How- 
ever, he remembered that fortitude under suffering was one of 
the virtues for which he had heard the stoics renowned, and he 
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determined to imitate them. His father, apparently, intended 
to afford him opportunity of so doing; for, on his recovery, 
double lessons were imposed, to make up for lost time. 

When he was about seven years old, the earthquake at Lis- 
bon occurred, and excited in his mind vague speculations and 
doubts respecting the Deity. He wished in some way to ap- 
proach this Being, and determined, after the old ‘Testament 
usage, to erect an altar to him. For this purpose, he took pos- 
session of a ‘beautiful red-lacquered music-desk” of his fa- 
ther’s, in the form of a four-sided pyramid; and arranged upon 
it the various natural productions of his cabinet. The next 
question was, how to produce a flame which should, at the same 
time, diffuse an agreeable odor; and this was accomplished by 
means of a few grains of incense which he had in his possession, 
and which were kindled by the aid of a burning glass. All 
succeeded to his wish, and the act of devotion was performed. 
Unfortunately, when he wished to repeat the solemnity, the por- 
celain cup he had before used was not at hand; he placed the 
grains of incense on the desk, and did not perceive that they 
burned themselves into the red lacquer-work, and golden flowers, 
in a terrible manner, as if an evil spirit had left its black inefface- 
able footsteps. ‘I thus lost all courage to repeat similar at- 
tempts ; and indeed this occurrence might almost be regarded as 
a warning against approaching the Deity in such a manner.” 

The seven years’ war broke out, giving rise to eager poli- 
tical discussions, in which Goethe took a warm interest. But 
he soon became disgusted, on witnessing the results of the 
spirit of party in blinding the mind and hardening the heart, 
and finally withdrew from these debates. In the mean time, he 
was never without some occupation for his mind. Klopstock’s 
Messiah appeared; his father, who considered rhyme an essential 
of poetry, would not allow it to come into his house; but the 
mother and children procured it secretly, and it became to them 
a source of inexhaustible pleasure. Goethe and his sister com- 
mitted to memory the most thrilling passages, and declaimed 
them in a theatrical manner. On one occasion, their zeal in 
this matter so far outran their discretion, that it proved the oc- 
casion of their discovery. Unwilling to lose any opportunity 
of saluting each other with the infernal imprecations contained 
in some of the dialogues, they began to repeat them in a low 
voice, behind the stove, while their father was undergoing the 
operation of shaving in the same room. Their emotion increas- 
ing as they went on, their voices became louder, till at length, 
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Cornelia exclaimed in tones of horror, **Oh! how am I crashed !”’ 
The affrighted barber let fall the soap-cup into the bosom of the 
no less astonished father, and the whole house was soon in com- 
motion. The consequences that meght have ensued, if the razor 
had been in the barber’s hands, instead of the soap-cup, were in 
every body’s mind, and increased the severity with which the 
little players were chidden ; while the injury which the unlucky 
hexameters had occasioned, was too evident not to draw down 
on them a new sentence of disgrace and banishment. 

The Count de Thorane, a French officer, who was quartered 
on Goethe’s father, was a lover of paintings ; and during his re- 
sidence in Frankfort, employed several artists in executing his 
designs. Goethe was much with them, and his skill in judging 
works of art, was called into constant exercise. He also made 
his first attempt at dramatic composition, but was discouraged 
by the merciless criticism of a young French acquaintance. He 
became extremely bewildered, first, by the study of Corneille’s 
Treatise on the Three Unities, which he could not comprehend ; 
secondly, by the discovery that even the acknowledged master- 
pieces of the French dramatists had been severely censured, and 
some utterly condemned, for want of a sufficiently strict adherence 
tothese rules. At length, he threw the whole system aside as use- 
less, being ‘confirmed in this rejection, by observing that the 
authors themselves, who produced the most noble creations, failed 
completely when they attempted to explain the principles by 
which they had been guided.” ‘Truly, a remark which betokens 
no small reflection at his age! 

A project of his father’s ever-fertile brain occasioned him 
and his sister no small annoyance. This project was to rear 
silkworms, and the delightful employment of watching these dis- 
gusting creatures, by day, and sometimes by night, was en- 
trusted to the children. After a year’s apprenticeship to this 
business, he found for them a new one, equally agreeable— 
that of bleaching some fine Italian prints which had been injured 
by the air. We should be glad to present some of these scenes 
in the narrator’s own words, that our readers might join with us 
in admiring the simplicity with which he speaks of himself and 
his acquisitions, without so much as fearing the charge of ego- 
tism, or stopping for a moment to consider whether he exposes 
himself to such a charge. ‘There is none of that grimacing and 
affectation, often visible in such cases; he speaks of himself as 
he would of another. It is this very frankness which has given 
offence to some of his critics, but to us it is infinitely more pleas- 
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ing than that over-cautious, fearful tone, in which some men 
speak of themselves and their productions. They endeavor to 
assume a cold, indifferent manner, as if, although they are speak- 
ing of themselves, they would not have us imagine the subject 
to be one of special interest to them, and appear to be continu- 
ally saying to us, “I hope you don’t think me egotistical.” 
Now, this perpetual thinking of what will be thought of us, is in 
our opinion the worst kind of egotism. It is really refreshing to 
turn from such exhibitions, to the unconsciousness, the simple 
frankness of Goethe. 

On commencing the study of Hebrew, he was grievously vexed 
by the intricacies of vowel-points, quiescents, accents, et cetera ; 
whereupon, after an attempt to turn the whole matter into sport, 
he neglected, as far as possible, the philological part of his em- 
ployment, and betook himself to hermeneutics ; wonderful were the 
questions and difficulties with which he overwhelmed his teacher, 
‘an /Esop in wig and surplice,” whose only answer was a pecu- 
liar cough, and no less peculiar laugh which shook his whole 
body, (bauchschiitteluden ) as accompanied sometimes with the ex- 
clamation, *‘ Foolish fellow!” “Silly youth.” However, as Goethe 
has the candour to confess, that he was more anxious to express 
his doubts than to receive a solution of them, he and his odd 
master got along very well together. The old man lent him an 
English Bible, with explanatory notes, which he studied while 
his master read Lucian. ‘The result of all these investigations 
was, that the circumstances of the Jewish people, their country, 
history, and mode of life, their valleys and streams, with the 
stretched out flocks, stamped themselves most vividly on his 
imagination, forming a complete and lively picture; thereby, he 
observes, illustrating the truth, that in whatever channels the 
activity of an individual may be directed, he will always return 
to that path which nature has pre-marked for him. ‘To the same 
truth, in its application to himself, Goethe again refers, after hav- 
ing occupied several pages with a picture of the lives of the pa- 
triarchs. : 


“Tt may be asked,” he says, “why I have thus circumstantially 
presented those histories, so well known, and so often repeated and 
explained. To this I may reply, that I knew no other way of showing 
how, in the midst of my broken up life and fragmentary studies, my 
feelings always concentrated in one point to a quiet working, and 
thus I experienced inward peace and tranquillity while all without 
was so wild and strange. When an ever active imagination led me 
hither and thither; when the mixture of fable and history, of my- 
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thology and religion, threatened to overwhelm me with perplexity, 
I plunged myself in the first book of Moses, and there, amidst the 
stretched out flocks, I found myself at once in the greatest solitude 
and the greatest society.” 

It was always the case, that whatever took a powerful hold of 
Goethe’s imagination, impelled him to production in one shape 
or another. His biblical and archzological investigations, led to 
the composition of a * biblical prosaic-epic poem” founded on the 
history of Joseph. The work gradually swelled to a consider- 
able size, and the thought then occurred to the author, that his 
prose poem, neatly copied, with such of his other productions 
as appeared worthy of preservation, would make a handsome 
quarto, which he could present to his father. Gedacht! gethan! 
The gift was complacently received, and a similar proof of fer- 
tility was requested every year. ‘In the midst of these occupa- 
tions,” says Goethe, ‘which succeeded each other so rapidly, 
that one had hardly time to reflect whether they were useful or 
not, my father did not lose sight of his chief aim in regard to me.” 
This aim was, namely, to direct him to the study of law; and ac- 
cordingly an elementary work on this subject, in the form of a 
catechism, was put into his hands, of which he soon committed 
to memory both questions and answers. ‘That he found a par- 
ticular pleasure in such tasks of memory, may be inferred from his 
singular habit of learning by heart the tables of contents and 
heads of chapters in the books he read. 

Only once in this part of his life does Goethe speak of his 
own secret wishes and plans for the future. “ As to myself, I cer- 
tainly intended to produce something extraordinary ; but what it 
was to be was not so clear to me. As one thinks rather of the re- 
ward he would desire to receive, than of the merit he should ac- 
quire, I will not deny that when I sought to image to myself a 
happiness worth desiring, it looked to me most alluring in the 
form of the laurel wreath which adorns the poet.” 

When Goethe was about fourteen years old, he formed an 
acquaintance with some young persons below him in outward 
condition, and in other respects unsuitable companions. Through 
their means he was introduced to Margaret, or Gretchen, as he 
more frequently calls her, the object of his first love. His ac- 
quaintance with them terminated in a sudden and rather disa- 
greeable manner; but as the unpleasant results were merely tem- 
porary, and the details of the affair are somewhat long, we shall 
pass them over entirely. Indeed, we intend to treat with similar 
neglect the several affazres du cceur which succeeded, and this for 
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several reasons. First, the curious in such matters would derive 
but little satisfaction from the work itself, could we quote the 
whole. Small assistance does Goethe give us in comprehend- 
ing the transfers of his heart. He seems to consider it the most 
natural thing in the world that he should love every loveable 
young female with whom he is brought into contact; and if cir- 
cumstances or his own mature reflections lead to a separation, 
why, he falls in love with another. Fails in love is hardly a 
suitable expression ; of love, as a passion, he knew but little, we 
suspect. His fancy was touched, his imagination was kindled, 
the aesthetical within him pleasurably excited ;— but his heart, 
we imagine, received small injury. Secondly, any thing like an 
intelligible and interesting account of these affairs would occupy 
our whole space, and exclude all other matter. 

We have before suggested that Goethe’s abstinence from po- 
litical action, and aversion to political questions, might be ex- 
plained on other grounds than a want of patriotism. It is the 
more important that this point should be viewed in a correct 
light, as there is no accusation more frequently or vehemently 
urged. Before offering any explanatory remarks, it may be 
well to quote a passage from the work before us, which has a 
direct bearing on the subject: 


“ The vexations to which upright men are exposed in a contest 
with those tools of a party, whose integrity is no proof against cor- 
ruption, became but too well known tome. I hated injustice im- 
measurably, for all children are moral rigorists. My father, con- 
nected with the state only as a private citizen, expressed his 
dissatisfaction in no measured terms at some errors in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. And did I not see him, after so many 
studies, labors, journeys, and manifold acquirements, leading a so- 
litary life between his fire-proof walls? Such a life I did not wish 
for myself. All this lay as a terrible burden upon my mind, from 
which I could free myself only by marking out for myself a quite 
other plan of life than that for which I was destined. In thought I 
threw aside my law studies, and devoted myself to languages, an- 
tiquities, history, and all related pursuits.” 


It appears, then, that his conduct was the result of a fixed plan, 
formed after mature deliberation. Whether the correctness of 
his principle be admitted or denied, he should at lest be judged 
on this ground, and in all events allowed the praise of a consci- 
entious adherence to his own convictions of right. The assump- 
tion, that politics is the only channel in which patriotism can find 
vent, is one that hardly needs refutation; yet on this ground 
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alone can the accusation to which we have alluded be supported. 
And this, again, is true only on the supposition, that the well or 
ill being of a nation is absolutely embraced in its political aspects 
and relations. For if literature, science, and arts, conduce to a 
nation’s well-being, why may not the man who consecrates him- 
self to their culture, as truly and greatly serve his country, as he 
who presides in her councils, or takes arms in her defence ? 
That Goethe was abundantly patriotic in this view —that he was 
sensible of an obligation to do all in his power for the advance- 
ment of his country’s welfare—and that he aimed especially to 
influence and guide the ardent minds of the young who grew up 
around him, —is sufficiently evident from his letters, especially 
those written at a late period of life. ‘True, he did not conse- 
crate himself exclusively even to Germany—he labored for hu- 
manity. If he refused to be a partisan, it was because he wished 
to be a man. He would not labor for temporary or local ends, 
but for ‘‘ all time ;” he would consecrate himself, not to the par- 
ticular, the limited, and the one-sided, but to the universal and 
permanent—to that which is everywhere and forever beautiful 
and true. He felt that to this he was called ; and surely, in thus 
living for mankind, he lived best for his country. In creating 
that which will never die while art lives, he did more for Ger- 
many, as well as for the world, than he could have done by de- 
voting himself to her service in any other way. 

It was the sense of obligation to bring out all that was in him 
which could benefit others, that led him to shun so sedulously 
a ‘‘ mere negative and polemical” direction of talent. He thought 
it better to build than to destroy. He preferred to create the 
beautiful, rather than combat the ugly. Any one can do the 
latter —how few comparatively are capable of the former. Ina 
letter to Zelter, written towards the close of his life, he says, 
‘You and I are old enough to let these forgotten strifes fall 
asleep, and work at that which cannot die. I have yet many a 
pretty thread to spin, to reel off, and to wind into a clew; and 
these threads are of a kind no man can break.” ‘Politics is a 
troubled element for art,” he says at another time. Should it be ob- 
jected, that were all to follow his example, the interests of govern- 
ment and country would remain uncared for, we reply, that the 
greater danger is always on the opposite side, namely, in the usurp- 
ed and disproportioned importance of questions of merely local 
and temporary value. 

Goethe’s health was so unfavorably affected by his separation 
from Gretchen, that it was found necessary to divert his mind, if 
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possible, from every thing connected with this subject. An old 
friend of the family was deputed to fill the double office of enter- 
tainer and supervisor, and as Goethe’s morbid and irritable state 
of feeling shrunk from society, they sought the fields and woods. 
Here, the restorative influence of nature was soon felt. His 
taste for drawing, too, revived : 


“Thad from my infancy lived among painters, and accustomed 
myself, like them, to view all objects in | their relation to art. Now 
that I was left to myself and to solitude, this gift, half natural and 
half acquired, developed itself. Wherever I looked, I saw a pic- 
ture. I wished to preserve that which pleased me, and began, in 
the most unskilful manner, to draw from nature. To succeed, I 
needed nothing less than ad/, yet I stubbornly persevered, without 
any technical aids, in trying to copy the most beautiful objects be- 
fore me. I gave myself up the more unreservedly to this pursuit, 
because I had accustomed myself to see in my sketches, not so 
much what they represented, as the thoughts I had had while em- 
ployed on them. Thus, the commonest herbs and flowers might 
form for us a precious journal, for nothing is insignificant which 
recalls to us the remembrance of a happy moment. My father 
was well pleased to learn that I had betaken myself to drawing 
from nature. But here the peculiarities of father and son came 
once more into collision. For, it was almost impossible for me to 
employ, in my drawings, a smooth, white paper; old, gray frag- 
ments, scribbled on on one side, pleased me most, as if my incapa- 
city had shrunk from the test of a white ground. Moreover, no 
drawing was quite filled out. But the pedagogik of my father was 
really quite wonderful. He inquired after my efforts in a friendly 
manner, and drew lines around each imperfect sketch, hoping thus 
to accustom me to perfection and exactitude. The irregular leaves 
he cut straight, and constituted them the beginning of a collection, 
which he trusted would be a testimony of my progress.” 


In 1764 Goethe left home for the university. Gottingen was 
the object of his wishes, but his father had decided on Leipsic, 
and to Leipsic he went, with the secret determination to devote 
his principal attention to more congenial pursuits than those to 
which the paternal projects had destinedhim. To the execution 
of this plan he found some unexpected obstacles in the character 
and tastes of Hofrath Bohme, to whose care he had been intro- 
duced, and who entertained a peculiar and unconquerable hatred 
for “ all which savored of polite literature.” So soon as this 
difficulty was disposed of by means of a compromise, the young 
student began to experience other vexations, incident, as he says, 
to a change of residence ; incident, as the author of Sartor Re- 
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sartus would tell us, to the condition of humanity, in a world of 
clothes. Even a Goethe must be habited like other men, or he 
cannot be allowed to dwell comfortably in society. His father, 
it seems, ‘‘ acting upon his favorite principle, of killing two birds 
with one stone,” employed the leisure moments of his servants in 
manufacturing garments for himself and his family. As he was 
not studious of novelty, and eschewed all recent fashions, the ap- 
parel thus produced, though of the finest materials, presented a 
somewhat striking contrast to that of the rest of the world. The 
significant hints of some female friends in Leipsic soon made him 
aware of this fact, and he was obliged to exchange his wardrobe 
for one of more modern style, “‘ whereby it shrunk considerably in 
size.” Nor was this by any means the termination of his trou- 
bles. The world, which he imagined he had propitiated, began 
a new quarrel with him on the score of dialect, which was not so 
easily laid aside. It seemed to him, that in being called to re- 
nounce his native dialect, he was also required to renounce 
every thing—the very character of his fatherland. ‘In addi- 
tion, I was told, that one should speak as he writes, and write as 
he speaks, whereas, speaking and writing appeared to me two 
quite distinct things, each of which might assert its peculiar 
rights.” 

These persecutions inspired him with a disgust for society, 
and he withdrew from it as much as possible, only continuing his 
visits to Madame Bohme, “ a lady no longer young, but infinitely 
soft and tender.” ‘To her he was in the habit of reciting passa- 
ges in prose or verse, selected from his favorite authors. For a 
time she listened with patience, but, at length, overwhelmed the 
whole mass with a torrent of criticisms and censures. His own 
productions, some of which he had ventured to introduce anony- 
mously, fell under the same condemnation. It produces a 
strange confusion in a young brain, when it first hears ques- 
tioned the excellence of that, which it has always regarded with 
affectionate reverence. This was something far worse than 
petty vexations respecting clothes or words. ‘T’o be condemned 
to mock at that which he had so loved! The poor youth! And 
when Morus and Gellert came out “ with similar Jeremiads,” 
‘‘] became afraid to write down a rhyme, if one presented itself 
ever so spontaneously, or to read a poem, lest it should please 
me at the time, and I should afterwards, as in so many other 
cases, be obliged to pronounce sentence against it.” ‘Tossed on 
this troublous sea of doubt, “driven about by every wind” of 
opinion, without compass or pilot, the perplexed youth drew 
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courage from despair, and determined to plant his foot on some- 
thing firmer than water, though it should be a desolate rock in 
the midst of the billows. With a desperate effort he swung him- 
self free from all to which he had hitherto clung, burst asunder 
the shackles of the old, and stepped forth into the domain of the 
new. It may be accounted the first transition-period in his life, 
the first sloughing of the chrysalis, when he collected the whole 
mass of papers that he had brought with him from home, “ poetry, 
prose, plans, sketches, and projccts,’’ and threw them all into the 
kitchen fire, the smoke of which conflagration filling the whole 
house, “placed our good landlady in no small fear and an- 
guish.” 

Goethe’s seventh book is almost wholly occupied with a dis- 
sertation on the state of German literature at that period, em- 
bracing criticisms on Liskow, Rabener, Gottsched, Gellert, 
Lichtwer, Lessing, Schlosser, Haller, Ramler, Wieland, Klop- 
stock, Gessner, Gleim, Michaelis, Bengel, Zimmermann, and 
others, with many of whom Goethe formed an acquaintance 
more or less intimate, and whose influence stimulated him anew 
to production. But the limits of the present article necessarily 
exclude a more particular account of them. A second love-epi- 
sode furnished the occasion for the composition of the oldest of 
his dramatic pieces which he preserved: “ Die Laune des ver- 
liebten.” 

* Reflection,” Mrs. Jameson tells us, ‘is the result of feeling.” 
To a certain extent, this is true. During the subsiding of a 
great passion, the mind is crowded with thoughts. The truths 
which belong to the intellect interest us but feebly ; while every 
thing relating to the heart is inexpressibly important. “ At thig 
time,” says Goethe, “I was never weary of reflecting on the 
fluctuations of human passion, the vicissitudes of life, and all the 
heights and depths of humanity.” The poems which he com 
posed at this epoch, all having reference to the most singulas 
circumstances and peculiar emotions, could interest none but 
himself. However, in due time, he recovered his natural tone 
of mind; but the same caprices which had lost him the affectiou 
of Annette, had the effect of alienating some of his best friends. 
On such occasions, he used to be told that he wanted experience. 
This same experience, having apparently such multifarious uses, 
seemed to him a very mysterious affair : 

“T often requested my friend Behrisch to explain this matter to 
me, but he always put me off with some joke or other. At length, 
one day after great preparation, he informed me that true experi- 
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ence is when one experiences how an experienced man experi- 
encing must experience experience. When we expressed our dis- 
satisfaction with this answer, and endeavored to make him reply 
seriously, he assured us that a great mystery lay concealed behind 
these words, which we should understand when we had experienced ; 
and so on, for it cost him nothing to spin out words for a quarter of 
an hour in this style, — for then experiencing would become more 
experienced, and at last would form experience. When he saw 
us in despair at these jests, he protested that he had learned this 
mode from the greatest modern writers, who teach us how a man 
can rest a resting rest, and how stillness, being still, is always 
stiller.” 


Having become acquainted with an officer, who had lived 
a somewhat eventful life, Goethe communicated to him his per- 
plexities on this point. He laughed, and related in answer some 
particulars of his own history, ‘“‘ wherefrom little more was to be 
gained than that experience proves our best thoughts, wishes, 
and aims, to be unattainable, and a man who nourishes such 
fancies, and expresses them warmly, is called inexperienced.” 
The officer went on to narrate some of the incidents of the seven 
years’ war, in which he had been concerned; and when his 
auditor expressed a too lively interest in these details, he was 
told that an experienced man should never exhibit surprise or 
any violent sympathy; on receiving which infurmation, says 
Goethe, “I felt a strong desire to continue in my present inex- 
perience.” In this resolution his friend confirmed him, adding 
the counsel, that he should confine himself as much as possible to 
agreeable experiences, and get rid of the disagreeable. A piece 
of advice which reminds us of that often given to hypochondriacs 
by men, 

“ With limbs of British oak, and nerves of wire,” 


namely, that it is very foolish to be so miserable without a cause, 
and they had better dismiss their troubles and be happy directly. 

Goethe’s interest in drawing was re-awakened by an acquaint- 
ance with Oeser, from whom he received some valuable instruc- 
tion. He likewise began to study the principles of the imita- 
tive arts, and to make himself acquainted with the peculiarities 
of different schools and artists. ‘The principles of criticism at 
that time adopted in Leipsic are worthy of high praise. “ In 
judging works of art they always took into consideration the 
school from which the artist proceeded, the epoch at which he 
lived, the specific talent with which nature had endowed him, 
and the degree of cultivation to which he had brought it. No 
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prepossession in favor of sacred or profane, of country or city, 
ofthe animate or inanimate world, was allowed any influence ; 
the inquiry was always after that which is conformable to art.” 
Goethe was now more fortunate in his aesthetical investigations 
than he had previously been. The following interesting pas- 
sage exhibits the conclusion to which he arrived: 


“The mind is capable of receiving enjoyment in two ways, 
through contemplation, (axschauung) and conception, (begriff:) 
But the former demands a worthy object, which is not always at 
hand, and a corresponding culture, which is not always attained. 
Conception, on the contrary, requires only susceptibility ; it brings 
its material with it, and is itself the instrument of culture. Conse- 
quently, the ray of light shot upon us through gloomy mists, by 
that noble thinker, (Lessing,) was infinitely welcome. One must be 
himself a youth, in order to represent to himself the effect which 
Lessing’s Laocoon produced upon us, while it tore us away from 
the region of a pitiful contemplation, into the wide field of thought. 
The so long misunderstood ut pictura poesis was at once made 
plain. The difference between the imitative arts and those in 
which language is the instrument (der redekunst) became clear, 
and it was seen that the summits were separated, however closely 
the bases were united. Der bildende kunstler must keep within 
the limits of the beautiful; where to the writer, who must omit no 
means of giving significance to his productions, it is permitted to 
step beyond them. The former labors for the sense, which can be 
satisfied only with the beautiful; the latter, for the imagination, 
which can reconcile itself to the ugly. All the consequences of 
this noble thought burst upon us like a flash of lightning; our old 
system of criticism was at once thrown aside; we regarded our- 
selves as emancipated from all evil, and thought we might venture 
to look with compassion on the otherwise so splendid sixteenth 
century, where, in German pictures and poems, life is represented 
under the form of a fool hung with bells ; death, under the unform 
of a rattling skeleton; and the necessary and accidental ills of life, 
under the figures of distorted devils.” 


The effect produced on Goethe’s mind by this discovery may 
be accounted the second epoch or transition-period in his mental 
development. It seems to have shed a light over all his previ- 
ous studies, and to have opened to him a new world of ideas. 
He became impatient to see collectively some works of the first 
artists, and to gratify this desire, visited Dresden. The paint- 
ings produced upon him an effect even greater than he had anti- 
cipated, and the few days he passed in Dresden were entirely 
devoted to them. On returning from his first visit to the gal- 
lery to his boarding place, he says : 
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“I could hardly trust my eyes; for I seemed to see one of Os- 
tade’s pictures before me, so perfect that it might have been hung 
in the gallery. The position, objects, light, shade, brown tint, 
thrown over the whole magic keeping—all which is admired in 
his paintings I saw here in reality. It was the first time that I had 
become aware, to so great an extent, of a power which I after- 
wards exerted more consciously—that of seeing nature through 
the eyes of this or that artist, to whose works I had been devoting 
a particular atttention.” 


We must pass over a severe and protracted illness, which at- 
tacked him in Leipsic, his return to Frankfort, acquaintance with 
Frau von Klettenberg, studies in alchemy and magic, and ex- 
periments on the liquor silicum. After the restoration of his 
health, he again left home for the university of Strasburg ; 
where, in addition to the studies of his profession, he attended 
chemical, anatomical, and medical lectures ; and, in short, sur- 
rendered himself with his usual zeal to these new pursuits. After 
a dissertation on the architecture of the Strasburg cathedral, the 
following interesting passage occurs : 


“‘T will seize this occasion to vindicate the truth of the motto* 
prefixed to this volume, to those who may be disposed to doubt it. 
I am aware that some contradictory and some ambiguous experi- 
ences might be adduced against the brave and hopeful old German 
proverb, was man in der Jugend wiinscht, hat man in Alter die 
Fille / but there is likewise much to be said in its favor, and I 
will explain the sense in which I employ it. Our wishes are pre- 
sentiments of undeveloped capabilities — harbingers of what we shall 
one day be able to accomplish. Our imagination represents to 
itself that of which we are capable, as external and future ; we are 
conscious of a longing for that which we already, in stillness, pos- 
sess. Thus a passionate forward-grasping transforms the truly 
possible into a dream-created reality. If such be the character of 
our inner nature, each successive step of our development will 
lead us nearer to the accomplishment of our original wish; in 
favorable circumstances, by a direct way—in unfavorable, by a 
circuitous rout, approaching always nearer to the direct. Thus, 
men are seen to attain through perseverance, earthly blessings, 
and surround themselves with wealth, splendor, and distinction. 
Others, with yet greater certainty of success, contend for spiritual 
advantages, and attain clear insight, tranquillity of mind, and 
security for the present and future. 

*“ What one wishes in youth he shall have enough of in age!” The motto of 


the first volume is, ‘O pn dapers avOporos ov rardeverar. That of the third is, Es ist 
dafiir gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht in den Himmel wachsen. 
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“ There is, however, athird direction between the two, and more 
certain than either. For when a man’s youth is cast upon a preg- 
nant period, one in which production predominates, and if the 
perception of what such an epoch demands awake inhim betimes, 
then will he, driven by external occasions to an active participation, 
lay hold, now here, now there ; and the desire to work in many di- 
rections will be stirred up within him. But outward hinderances 
combine with human weakness to limit his activity. Here lies a 
begun unfinished ; there a something already grasped falls from the 
hand, and one desire after the other is wrecked. Yet if these 
wishes had their origin in a pure heart, and were conformed to 
the needs of the age, we may quietly leave them to fall right and 
left, assured that not only they shall be found and quickened into 
life, but that with them shall come forth yet another growth unan- 
ticipated and unthought of. When we are thus permitted to see, 
in the course of our lives, those things accomplished to which we 
had felt an impulse, but which we had been obliged to renounce, 
there arises the beautiful perception that mankind, collectively, is 
the true man ; and that the individual can be happy only when he 
feels himself in the whole. This thought is here in its place. For 
when [ think of the inclination which drew me to those old build- 
ings — when I consider the time which I devoted to the Strasburg 
cathedral alone, and the attention I bestowed on the cathedrals of 
Cologne and Freyburg, with a constantly increasing sense of their 
perfection, —I have been almost ready to reproach myself for 
having, afterwards, so long lost them from sight, and even quite 
neglected them in my enthusiasm for another art. But when, in 
later times, I see attention again directed to these objects, and an 
inclination, nay, a passion for them springing up—when I see 
young men of talent, seized by this passion, unreservedly conse- 
crating strength, time, labor, and property, to these memorials of a 
past world, — I am pleasantly reminded that the object of my wish 
was a worthy one. And when the result of such efforts of my 
countrymen shall become evident, I shall be able with true satisfac- 
tion to repeat in its highest sense —what one wishes in youth he 
shall have abundantly in age.” 


Goethe’s next experience in the affairs of the heart was a pas- 
ive rather than an active one. One of the daughters of his 
dancing-master took occasion to fall in love with him, and 
when she discovered that her passion was not returned, she de- 
termined that at least no other lady should be happier than her- 
self. ‘‘ Seizing my head with both hands, she pressed my face 
to hers, and kissed me repeatedly on the mouth. ‘ Now,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘dread my curse! Wo! wo! forever and forever, 
to her who first after me kisses those lips.’” It may be believed 
that after this scene Goethe did not wait for two intimations that 
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he might depart, but ‘ flew down the steps with the firm resolu- 
tion never to enter the house again.” 

His acquaintance with Herder, which commenced at this time, 
was well adapted to counteract the eflect of the indiscriminate 
approbation bestowed on his productions, in the circle of friends 
to whose judgment they were submitted. Herder was a severe 
critic, and moreover was often influenced by a spirit of contra- 
diction, which led him to disapprove of whatever gave pleasure 
to another. Goethe had to undergo not a Jittle from his seve- 
rity and caprice, yet there can be no doubt that the discipline 
was of use tohim. Sensible of this, and attributing much of Her- 
der’s moroseness to physical suffering, he submitted to it with pa- 
tience, only “seeking to distinguish just censure from unjust in- 
vective.” ‘And in this respect,” he adds, “there was no day 
which did not aflord me abundant instruction.” As to the 
eflect upon his intellectual growth of the new thoughts suggest- 
ed to him, he says, “‘ the germs of all which Herder afterwards 
executed, were planted in those few weeks of our intercourse ; 
whereby I was fortunately enabled to complete, to extend, and 
to connect with a Higher, all which I had before thought and 
learned.” 

We find at this period, the first germs of Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen and Faust. His interest in the latter arose from a resem- 
blance which he discovered between that renowned personage 
and himself. ‘I, too, had busied myself with all studies, and 
had early enough, experienced their vanity; I, too, had 
tried life in every shape, and returned from each trial more dis- 
satisfied and wretched.” The Vicar of Wakefield, which he 
read in English, with Herder, produced a powerful and pleas- 
ing impression upon him, yet not such a one as satisfied Herder. 
He demanded that it should be regarded as a work of art, and 
that the pleasure received from it, should originate in the percep- 
tion of its exquisite conformity to the rules of art. To Goethe, 
on the contrary, it was a reality ; all the characters were living 
and breathing personages, and he manifested a childish curiosity 
and interest in the story. All this was displeasing enough to 
Herder ; but still more violent was his indignation, when it ap- 
peared from the surprise and joy which Goethe expressed at the 
transformation of Burchell into Sir William Thornton, that he 
had not guessed, from the beginning, the half betrayed secret : 


“There are a few biographies,” remarks Goethe, “ which can 
represent a pure, quiet, regular progress of the individual. Our 
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life, as well as the whole in which we are embraced, is made up 
in an incomprehensible manner of freedom and necessity. Our 
willing is a pre-announcement of that which, in any circumstances, 
we shall ac complish. These circumstances, however, seize us af- 
ter their own manner. The Wdat lies in us ; the How hardly ever 
depends upon us; we are, therefore, with ‘right pointed to the 


Quia.” 

Carlyle has expressed nearly the same thought. It is one 
side of a great truth, he says, that the man makes the circum- 
stances. In another, no less genuine sense, the circumstances 
make the man. Both these assertions are true, but not true to 
an equal extent of the same individual. In some men the pas- 
sive element preponderates; in others, the active. Just in 
proportion to a man’s inner strength, to the intensity of his le, 
he shapes his circumstances: they are the stuff which is given 
him to work with, and he assimilates them to himself— fashions 
them after his own image. Weak-minded men, on the contrary, 
are made by circumstances: ¢hey are the stuff, and their out- 
ward condition the fashioner. Goethe eminently constrained 
and moulded his circumstances. In the midst of his multifari- 
ous life, of his apparently ever changing and transient purposes, 
the germ within was unfolding in obedience to the law of its na- 
ture, and drawing congenial nourishment from the manifold ele- 
ments in which it grew. Even while he appeared to float at the 
mercy of every shifting current and fickle breeze, this inward, 
guiding principle, was active. If we compare the close of his 
life with his earliest tastes and purposes, we shall find that he 
was what he meant to be, spite of all obstacles—we might al- 
most say through the means of these obstacles ; for the assimila- 
tive power of his mind drew nourishment from the most uncon- 
genial elements. 

The quotation by which we have been led into this digression, 
occurs apropos to an explanation of the failure of an attempt 
made by Schopfling and others, to direct Goethe’s attention to 
the French language and literature. They perceived his fond- 
ness for antiquities and historical monuments, his passionate at- 
tachment to the fine arts, his facility in acquiring languages, and 
the vivacity with which he seized upon the outward; and ima- 
gined that these inclinations and faculties could be turned to 
admirable account, in the paths to which they wished to direct 
him. That they failed was owing partly to the condition of 
French literature, which was too old and infirm to attract young 
minds ; and partly to Goetiie’s annoyance at the frequent cor- 
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rections he received, whenever he conversed with a Frenchman. 
He confesses that his French style was an odd compound, worthy 
of the tower of Babel, picked up as it had been from play-ac- 
tors, sermons, etc., so that even French politeness was discom- 
posed, and his companions forgot to attend to his thoughts, in 
their eagerness to reform his strange expressions. On the whole, 
the result was a more determined and afiectionate study of his 
mother-tongue ;—a result in which every reader of German 
will rejoice. A nation’s language is the product and reflection of 
that nation’s mind; it may therefore be safely assumed that every 
man’s own tongue is that best fitted to be the medium of his 
thoughts. It is sometimes said of particular individuals, that the 
peculiar characteristics of their minds place them in another 
country than that to which they belong by birth. Whether 
such cases exist we need not now inquire, since it is certain that 
Goethe, at least, could never have been a Frenchman, and must 
have lost immeasurably by the attempt to use that language. 

About this time, that is, just when Goethe’s disgust with the 
coldness and deadness of French literature prepared him to wel- 
come something better, Wieland’s translation of Shakspeare 
made its appearance. Its effect on him, and indeed on all the 
youth of Germany, was most powerful. He had already met 
with Dodd’s “ Beauties of Shakspeare,” and even in this form, 
had learned to admire the “ myriad-minded.” But now his 
whole soul was penetrated by the new atmosphere, and he sur- 
rendered himself to uncritical enjoyment : 

“We did not deny that it was possible to know more intimately, 
to comprehend and to judge more critically, his merits ; but we re- 
served this for a later epoch; at present, we gave ourselves up to 
sympathy, enjoyment, and imitation. Nor would we, in the midst 
of such pleasure, too closely scrutinize and criticise the man who 
had procured it for us ; we preferred to admire and honor him un- 
conditionally.” 

Again ; after having seen the Laocoon, the Dying Gladiator, 
and other ancient works of art, and spoken of their effect on him, 


he adds: 


“ The still fruitfulness of such impressions cannot be too highly 
prized, which one enjoys and receives into himself without a splin- 
tering (zersplittendes) criticism. Youth is capable of this enjoyment 
when it consents not to be critical, and leaves the good and the ex- 
cellent to work on it without investigation and separation.” 


Which observations we commend to the notice of our young 
readers. ‘The second return of *“ the wanderer” to his home 
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took place under more auspicious circumstances than the first, 
inasmuch as he came back in a healthier mental and physical 
condition, and found his father in a more complacent mood. 
The creative impulse awoke in him with more force than ever. 
The germs that had been maturing in secret, began to burst forth 
into life. He formed or renewed an intimacy with Horn, Merk, 
the Schlossers, and other men of talent. The literary compa- 
nionship which grew up between them, proved of the highest ad- 
vantage to all. Each was stimulated to labor by the friendly 
interest manifested in his productions by the others—a most 
healthful stimulus to activity. The principle that every one who 
was conscious of the wish or power to create, should be encoura- 
ged to independent and original production, in his own way, 
was carried to its utmost limits—its influence extended to other 
circles of young men—and its results, partly advantageous, 
partly injurious, introduced or constituted a new epoch in Ger- 
man literature. 

Goethe wrote several small works at this time, which were 
published anonymously. In one of them, on architecture, he 
embodied the results of his studies of the Strasburg cathedral, 
and other buildings. In another, purporting to be a letter from 
a clergyman to a new brother, he gave the reflections to which 
he had been led by some recent investigations into the Lutheran 
doctrines. In the mean time, Faust, and Gotz von Berlichin- 
gen, were gradually assuming form and consistence, though not 
a line of either had been written. With the age and circumstan- 
ces of the latter he made himself thoroughly familiar, and even 
passed some months at Wetzlar, in order to become better ac- 
quainted with the German constitution, and the policy of the 
Emperor Maximilian. Here he formed an acquaintance with 
Gotter, and began to write for the Musen-Almanach, which 
brought him into connexion with Birger, Voss, Hoelty, the 
Counts Stolberg, and other young men of genius. 

In studying a mind like Goethe’s, we wish to trace minutely 
its unfoldings and workings; to separate the acquired from the 
original ; to know how far he was indebted to rules and models, 
and how far his genius was a rule unto itself. It is impossible 
that the creative impulse can be felt and obeyed for any consider- 
able time, without occasioning an inquiry after some principle, 
some regulative standard. Periods of spontaneous production, 
and of critical examination alternate with each other in the his- 
tory of a man of genius, as the imagination or the critical fac- 
ulty gains the ascendency. At each transition the lines of 
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demarcation become fainter, the two faculties become more 
nearly incorporated, until the /recdom of law takes the place of 
license without law, and the imagination works as unconstrain- 
edly in obedience to the highest principles of composition, as it 
had done in its first irregular and undirected efforts. ‘This is 
the period of highest excellence, and its products are glorious. 
These transition-periods may not be distinctly marked in all 
men of genius; they were so, however, in Goethe. We have 
seen at how early an age he became perplexed by his inquiries 
after rules and models, and how he impatiently rejected them as 
worthless. Nevertheless, the attention he had bestowed on them 
remained not without its fruits; the products of the second crea- 
tive-period were not wholly destitute of required form. Again, 
at Dresden we find him inquiring how far rules are necessary to 
an artist, and diligently studying the best models in one depart- 
ment of art. Another period of production succeeds, and 
after an intervening critical and destructive epoch, at which 
he annihilates all the products of the past, another still— that to 
which we have just arrived, and through which we find ourselves 
led to a fourth examination of theories, the result of which is 
thus given. At Wetzlar, he says: 


“T could succeed in no aesthetical labor in the midst of aes- 
thetic speculations, for a disposition to theorize indicates the want or 
suspension of the creative power. Already had | endeavored with 
Merk, and now sought with Gotter, to discover some rules by 
which to be guided in composition. None of us succeeded. Merk 
was a skeptic, an eclectic; Gotter paid attention to those models 
only which best pleased himself. The theory of Sulzer was an- 
nounced— more however for amateurs than artists. According to 
this theory, a moral end was absolutely required, and hence origi- 
nated a disagreement between artists and the public; for though a 
good work of art can and must have moral results, yet to demand 
of the artist a moral aim, is to bid him ruin his work. The 
opinions of the ancients on these points I had for some years atten- 
tively studied, if not consecutively, yet at intervals. Aristotle, 
Cicero, Quinctilian, Longinus, none had been overlooked; but I 
derived from them no assistance, for they all presupposed an expe- 
rience of which 1 was destitute. They introduced me to an infi- 
nitely rich world of works of art; they developed the merits of 
excellent poets and orators, of whom, in general, only the names 
have come down to us, and convinced me but too plainly that a 
great fullness of objects must be around us before we can reflect on 
them, and that it is necessary first to produce something, nay, to 
commit some faults, in order to learn to estimate aright one’s own 
powers and those of others.” 
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From this and other passages we may learn what circum- 
stances, in Goethe’s opinion, are most favorable to the develop- 
ment of genius. An artist—we use the word in its wide Ger- 
man sense—should be surrounded from childhood by the finest 
models in art, and the most beautiful scenes in nature, and then 
encouraged to free and self-guided imitation. Rules should be 
withheld, or at least furnished, only as the growing intelligence 
demands them. Errors should not at first be pruned with too 
unsparing a hand, but left to work their own cure, as they will 
assuredly do, when a correct taste is formed by a familiarity with 
the best models. But if we find Goethe in youth so strenuous 
an advocate of spontaneous and unfettered production, as the 
best means of improvement — in his correspondence with Zelter, 
towards the close of his life, he asserts in equally strong terms 
the indispensableness of rules, and expresses the utmost disap- 
probation of those new-sprung-up artists, who professed to be 
their own guides and teachers, and to stand in no need of mas- 
ters or models. Not that his theory had changed, but that he 
adapted himself to the wants and errors of the age, the charac- 
ter of which underwent a considerable change during his life. 

It has been said, that either a great revolution took place in 
the character of Goethe at the period of his removal to Weimar, 
at the age of twenty-six ; or that he adopted at that time a sys- 
tem of reserve which never afterwards permitted him to disclose 
his real sentiments on subjects of importance. The tolerance, 
or as it is called, indifference, which he displayed in all matters 
of judgment, literary or political—an indifference so entirely at 
variance, it is said, with his naturally ardent and enthusiastic 
temperament, has been made the pretext for this assertion. 
That it is a quite insufticient one, is evident from many passages 
in this memoir, in which we trace the gradual growth of a tole- 
rance so rare among literary or political rivals. He saw so 
much evil in the good, so much good in the evil, as to leave no 
room for vehement and unconditional censure or approbation. 
Moreover he was strongly inclined to that philosophic optimism, 
the principles of which have since been more fully developed by 
M. Victor Cousin, and which led him to see, in every error a 
partial truth. Whatever is, is necessary and is best; it is our 
business not to censure, but to understand and account for it ;— 
such appears to have been his creed. ‘The following passage 
expresses his opinions, several years before his connexion with 
Weimar : 

“ Literatures, in my view, have their seasons, which alternate 
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with each other like those in nature, and after producing certain 
phenomena, repeat themselves in aseries. I am not therefore 
disposed to censure or approve any epoch in literature, absolutely, 
and asa whole. Especially does it appear to me absurd, to ad- 
mire and cherish certain talents called forth by the age, while 
others are condemned and suppressed. Spring calls forth equally 
the song of the nightingale and the note of the cuckoo. The but- 
terflies which please the eye, and the gnats which occasion so much 
annoyance, are both the product of the summer warmth ;—a truth 
which, if ‘ rightly apprehended,’ would prevent the recurrence of 
the same complaints every ten years, and the useless expenditure 
of so much effort to root out this or that which displeases.” 


Goethe does not mean, we presume, to require that butterflies 
and gnats should stand equally high in our favor, because ‘ both 
are the product of the summer warmth ;” but to remind us that 
where the good and the evil spring from the same source, one 
is to be patiently endured for the sake of the other. So he says 
elsewhere: ‘How slow are we in learning that while we cherish 
our virtues, our faults grow with them. For the former have 
their root in the Jatter, which branch forth in secret as vigorously 
and manifoldly, as our virtues do in the open light.” Our read- 
ers will detect the fallacy in this last sentiment, or, at least, per- 
ceive the limitations with which it must be received. Certain it 
is, that Goethe was no less tolerant of individuals than of epochs. 
He could not endure those narrow systems of criticism, which 
would bring all men to one standard; whereas, in his view, 
each should sedulously cultivate and bring out that in him 
which is peculiar. ‘I always preferred,” says he, with great 
naiveté, ‘to learn from a man what he thought, rather than from 
another what he ought to think.” He was willing that other 
men should retain their own individuality, and only asked, in 
return, similar indulgence— permission to be, what he was, and 
not to be forced and pressed into something he was not. In his 
wide tolerance, nay, his all-embracing love, he included every 
thing real, every thing that showed itself for what it was; while 
he rejected, with equal intensity, every thing affected, and as- 
sumed. We quote from Falk : 


“ Even virtue, laboriously and painfully acquired, was distaste- 
ful to him. I might almost affirm, that a faulty but vigorous charac- 
ter, if it had any real native qualities at its basis, was regarded by 
him with more indulgence and respect, than one which, at no 
moment of its existence, is genuine ; which is incessantly under 
the most unamiable constraint, and consequently imposes a painful 
constraint on others. ‘Oh,’ said he, sighing, on such occasions, 
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‘if they had but the heart to commit some absurdity! that would 
be something, —and they would at least be restored to their own 
natural soil, free from all hypocrisy and acting.’ ” 


We shall have occasion to recur to this point, which we 
regard as fundamental to the comprehension of Goethe’s cha- 
racter. But it is necessary to complete, in few words, our 
sketch of the events of his life. During his stay at Wetzlar, 
occurred those events, so generally known, which occasioned 
the composition of Werther. At the close of a summer, passed 
almost wholly in the society of ‘ Charlotte,” he was awakened 
from his dream of romance by her approaching marriage, and 
retained sufficient resolution to fly. He commenced a journey 
along the banks of the Rhine, and visited Madame La Roche, 
whose eldest daughter inflicted a new wound upon his suscepti- 
ble heart. Whereupon he informs us with inimitable naiveté, 
that “‘ it occasions a very agreeable sensation, when a new pas- 
sion arises in us before the old one is quite extinguished. Thus 
we see with pleasure the moon rise in the heavens, before the sun 
has set on the opposite side ; and rejoice in the double splendor 
of the two celestial luminaries.” On his return to Frankfort, he 
began to practise as an advocate. In 1773, Gotz von Berli- 
chingen appeared, and excited universal attention. Werther 
followed the next year. It was written solely to ease his mind of 
the burden of “ thoughts, feelings, and fancies,” which had long 
oppressed him, and whose nature may be guessed, from the fact 
that, while under their influence, he kept a dagger by his bed, and 
‘‘every night tried to see whether he could succeed in plunging 
it into his breast.” ‘ As the trial never prospered, (!) I at last 
laughed at myself, threw aside all my hypochondriac fancies, and 
determined to live.” Satisfied with having found the mental 
tranquillity he sought, the young author concerned himself about 
the opinions which might be formed of his work ; and indeed, from 
its having proved a safety-valve to himself, he could not under- 
stand the apprehensions expressed by many persons, in regard 
to its moral tendency. But the prodigious sensation excited by 
it proved the occasion of no small disquiet to him, since he was 
continually persecuted with inquiries after the originals of his 
characters, and entreaties to know what part was fiction, and 
what truth. Each lady of his acquaintance was, in turn, taken 
for the original of Charlotte, till he became disgusted, and 
avoided the subject altogether. ‘The work had, however, more 
agreeable results, inasmuch as it extended his acquaintance with 
literary men. Among them were Basedow, Lavater, and the 
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brothers Jacobi. Their discussion of the most important points 
in philosophy and religion, filled him with perplexity and unea- 
siness. An insupportable sense of want was awakened: “I 
looked round the world for something to shape (ein Bildungs- 
mittl) my wonderful nature, and found nothing.” In this state 
of mind he met with the system of Spinoza, and it seemed to 
him that his want was supplied : 


“« What especially attracted me, was the unbounded disinterest- 
edness which was inculcated in every sentence. That wonderful 
proposition, ‘ He who loves God, must not desire that God should 
love him in return ;’ with the premises on which it rests, and the 
conclusions deducible from it, filled my whole soul. To be disin- 
terested in every thing, most of all in love and friendship, was my 
highest delight, my maxim, my practice ; so that the bold exclama- 
tion, uttered at a later period, ‘ If I love you, what is that to you? 
came from my heart.” 


Fritz Jacobi he found to be in a state of mind similar to his 
own, and the two friends were never weary of comparing their 
sentiments. Even after they had separated for the night, Goethe 
would return to his friend’s apartment, and there, ‘ standing at 
the window, while the moonbeams glimmered on the broad 
Rhine,” they gave way to the full-flowing tide of thought and 
emotion. 

‘* Symptoms of Matrimony,” is the last head in the table of 
contents, appended to the Autobiography of Goethe. ‘These 
symptoms are tolerably decisive. In a circle of young persons, 
who pass together one evening of each week, and one of whose 
amusements it is to celebrate mock marriages, the same young 
lady has fallen to the lot of Goethe three times in succession. 
‘The president, with much solemnity, declares that the will of 
fate has joined them forever ; the parties themselves are by no 
means displeased at the suggestion ; the parents on both sides 
are propitious ; it is thought best that the marriage should take 
place before Goethe’s long-contemplated visit to Italy ; symp- 
toms of preparation are apparent in the family ; and —the book 
closes! However, many years after the publication of this por- 
tion, there appeared another portion which carries on the history 
to the period of his removal to Weimar. Here, we supposed, 
we should of course find a satisfactory solution of the perplexities in 
which we had been left by the abrupt termination of the previous 
history. But alas! how vain are human expectations! ‘The new 
volume plunges us in tenfold thicker darkness. ‘The goddess of 
the last scene has vanished, we know not whither ; and we sud- 
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denly become aware of the presence of a certain Lilli, a new 
divinity, who also, after a little time, vanishes, and is seen no 
more. And from thenceforth, through all the Journals, the Tag- 
und, Jahres-Kefte, the Biographies, Reviews, Dictionaries, En- 
cyclopedias, and ‘“ Characteristics,” we have searched in vain 
for one little word, to tell us whom Goethe did, at last, marry. 
All, as if by conspiracy, observe a profound silence on the sub- 
ject ; and it is only from the mention of his children and grand- 
children, that we infer he was married at all. This singular 
omission our readers may pardon, if they please ; but for our- 
selves, we entertain a sentiment of just indignation against those 
who have conspired to bafile our curiosity, on so interesting a 
point— Mrs. Austin not excepted. 

In 1776, Goethe accepted the appointment conferred on him 
by the young duke of Weimar, to the post of Privy Counsellor 
of Legation, at that Court; where he of course took up his 
residence. ‘This connexion continued more than fifty years, to 
the period of Goethe’s death in 1832, and was productive of 
unmixed satisfaction to both parties. ‘The warmest friendship 
existed between Karl-August and his Privy Counsellor, and the 
severest affliction which had ever befallen the latter, was the 
death of his patron. 

‘«‘ Nothing,” says Mr. Soret, ** could be less servile than his 
life at Weimar; he enjoyed absolute independence; not one of 
his tastes, not one of his habits, was thwarted. His opinion was 
consulted on all important occasions, his wishes were almost al- 
ways fulfilled; for more than fifteen years he had ceased to ap- 
pear at court, and all the demands of etiquette had been dispen- 
sed with at his desire.” 

The course of his life during the fifty years of his residence at 
Weimar presents one of the most delightful pictures imaginable. 
Advances in age perceptible only by advances in knowledge, 
and attended by no diminution of the freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth— unwearied and cheerful activity — benevolent efforts 
for others’ benefit—kindly and social feelings, and a growing 
love for, and sense of, the beautiful and the good,—such are 
some of the features upon which the eye rests with pleasure. 
From the beginning of this period, the richness of his native ge- 
nius poured itself forth in a succession of works, so dissimilar in 
their subjects, so varied in character, so perfect, each in its kind, 
that we can hardly believe them all to be products of the same 
mind. ‘The consciousness of a native energy wholly indepen- 
dent of external circumstances, and always at his command, was 
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a source of never failing happiness to him. So spontaneous, so 
exuberant was this creative energy, that he dared not even stop 
to place straight the crooked- lying sheet of paper which he 
might find upon his desk, lest the song which had sprung up in 
his mind a perfect whole, should be lost by the delay. 

Added to this inexhaustible spring of pleasure, was that which 
he derived from scientific investigations. His love of science dif- 
fered, not only in degree but in kind, from that of ordinary inves- 
tigators. In pursuing ascience, it was not a collection of dry facts 
nicely arranged into a system, that he felt bimself to be studying; 
it was nature —nature inall her freshness, and youth, and beauty, 
as she came from the forming hand of her Creator, with whom he 
held communion. ‘Thus, his studies were invested with a genial 
warmth, a life, a soul, which many a learned professor and dry 
technical student never conceived of. Nature, not in one aspect, 
in one development, in one domain— but nature everywhere, al- 
ways, and in all her forms, was the object of his passionate, un- 
changing love. ‘“ At Venice, we see him enraptured at the con- 
firmation uf some craniological fact which he received from a 
sheep’s skull he accidentally picked up on the shores of the 
Lido ; in Sicily, amid the ruins of Agrigentum, we find him fol- 
lowing out his idea of an archetypal plant (wrpflanz); at Bres- 
lau, in the midst of the busiest political and military preparations, 
studying comparative anatomy ; in Champagne, amid the dan- 
ger and calamity of retreat—in Mainz, in the thunder of the 
besieger’s fire, investigating chromatic phenomena, and forget- 
ting every peril and horror of the moment, in the study of phy- 
sical science.” In short, the works of nature were ever to him, 
in his own beautiful language, “a freshly-uttered word of God.” 

This love of the Natural in its widest sense, aflords, as we can- 
not but think, the master-key to Goethe’s whole character. 
Hence his objectivity, or many-sidedness, as the Germans call 
it; for love unlocks the mind, as well as the heart. Loving all 
things as he did, he could comprehend them, could receive them 
into himself in all their integrity and individuality ; could lay 
aside his own subjective peculiarities, and lose himself in the ob- 
ject to which his attention was directed, ‘‘ whether it were man, 
beast, bird, or plant.” ‘Thus he was thle to comprehend the 
characters of individuals most unlike himself. He went over to 
their stand-point, and looked through their eyes. His delinea- 
tions of character “manifest, not so much his literary skill, as his 
own pure and beautiful nature, which could take in every object, 
in all its genuineness and purity, and reflect it back like a clear, 
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spotless mirror.”” Hence, too, his hatred of the artificial and 
conventional, of the formal and technical. Hence, his passion 
for natural curiosities, so strong, that ‘ he who wished to recom- 
mend himself to him forever, needed only to bring him some 
organic remain,” some tooth or bone, or fossil of an ancient 
date. The following picture, abridged from Falk, is a descrip- 
tion of a visit to Goethe in the summer of 1809: 


“ Goethe sat at a small garden table ; before him stood a long- 
necked glass, in which a small live snake was moving about with 
great vivacity ; he fed it with a quill, and made daily and minute 
observations upon it. He maintained that it knew him already, 
and raised its head to the edge of the glass as soon as he came in 
sight. ‘ What splendid, intelligent eyes!’ said he. ‘A great 
deal was half finished in this head, but the awkward, writhing 
body would not allow much to come of it. Nature, too, has cheat- 
ed this long, ensheathed organization, of hands and feet ; though 
this head and those eyes might well have deserved both. Indeed, 
she frequently leaves such debts unpaid, at least for the moment, 
though sometimes she afterwards pays them under more favorable 
circumstances. The skeletons of many marine animals already 
show, that, when she made them, she was full of the thought of 
some higher race of land-animals. Very often, working in an un- 
genial and intractable element, she was obliged to content herself 
with a fish’s tai], where she evidently would have liked to give a 
pair of hind feet into the bargain— nay, even when the rudiments 
of them are clearly to be discerned in the skeleton.’ 

“ Near the glass which contained the snake, lay some chrysalides 
of caterpillars, whose forth-coming Goethe was expecting. They 
shewed aremarkable mobility —sensible to the touch. ‘ Do listen, 
I beg of you,’ (taking them in his hand, and holding them to his 
ear,) ‘ how it knocks, how it jumps, and wi// burst forth into life. 
Wonderful would I fain call these transitions of nature, were not 
the Wonderful in nature the most usual and ordinary. To-mor- 
row, or the day after to-morrow, the butterfly will probably be 
here, and a prettier, more elegant thing, you have seldom seen in 
your life. Meanwhile, let us put the box in which our yet un- 
known beautiful sylph lies enclosed, and decks herself in all her 
splendor for to-morrow, into a sunny window in the summer- 
house. So there you stand, my nice, pretty child; nobody will 
interrupt you in this corner, nor disturb you while you are com- 
pleting your toilet.’—‘ Well, for my part,’ said Frau von Goethe,* 


* On first reading this passage, we supposed it to refer to Goethe’s daughter-in- 
law, who is so often mentioned in these volumes; but on a further comparison of 
dates, we believe it must be the long-sought wife of Goethe. This is perhaps the 
only instance in Mrs. Austin’s books, where a name occurs to which she has not 
appended a note, setting forth the “condition and qualities” of the individual. 
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casting a side glance at the snake, ‘I could not endure sucha 
nasty thing as that near me, still less feel it with my own hands. 
Itis such a disagreeable creature! it makes me shudder to look 
at it.’——‘ Hold your tongue,’ replied Goethe, though tranquil as 
he was himself, he was generally not displeased at this vivacity of 
expression in those around him. ‘ Yes,’ added he, turning to me, 
‘if the snake would but spin himself a house, and turn into a but- 
terfly to oblige her, we should hear no more about “nasty things.” 
But, dear child, we can’t all be butterflies, nor fig-trees decked 
with flowers and fruit. Poor snake! they despise you! They 
should treat you better. How he looks at me! How he rears his 
head ! Is it not as if he knew I was taking his part? Poor thing! 
How he is pent up there, and cannot come forth, how fair soever he 
be! Doubly —I mean—first in the glass, and then in the scaly 
case in which nature has enclosed him.’” 


So much for a picture of Goethe’s cheerful enthusiasm in old 
age. Now for a sketch of his gay and wanton humor in youth: 


“ Shortly after Goethe had written his Werther,” said the vene- 
rable Gleim, “ I came to Weimar, and wished to know him. I had 
brought with me the last Gottingen Musen-Almanach as a literary 
novelty, and read here and there a piece, to the company in which 
I was passing the evening. While I was reading, a young man, 
booted and spurred, in a short green shooting jacket, thrown open, 
had come in, and mingled with the audience. I had scarcely re- 
marked his entrance. He sat down opposite to me, and listened 
very attentively. I scarcely knew what there was about him that 
struck me particularly, except a pair of brilliant black Italian eyes. 
But it was decreed that I should know more of him. During a 
short pause, in which some gentlemen and ladies were discussing 
the merits of the pieces I had read, lauding some and censuring 
others, the gallant young sportsman (for such I took him to be) 
arose from his chair, and bowing with a most courteous and ingra- 
tiating air to me, offered to relieve me, from time to time, in read- 
ing aloud, lest 1 should be tired. I could do no less than accept so 
polite an offer, and immediately handed him the book. But oh! 
Apollo and all ye Muses—not forgetting the Graces— what was I 
then to hear !— He read poems that had no existence in the Alma- 
nach ; he broke out into all possible modes and dialects. Hexa- 
meters, iambics, doggrel verses, one after another, or blended in 
strange confusion, came tumbling out in torrents. What wild and 
humorous fantasies did he not combine that evening! Amidst 
them came such noble, magnificent thoughts, thrown in, detached 
and flitting, that the authors to whom he ascribed them must have 
thanked God on their knees, if they had fallen upon their desks. 
As soon as the joke was discovered, a universal merriment spread 
through the room. He put every body present out of countenance 
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in one way or another. Even my Mecenasship, which I had al- 
ways regarded it as a sort of duty to exercise towards young au- 
thors, poets and artists, had its turn. Though he praised it highly, 
on the one side, he did not forget to insinuate, on the other, that I 
claimed a sort of property in the individuals to whom I had afford- 
ed support and countenance. Ina little fable composed extempore, 
in doggrel verses, he likened me, wittily enough, to a worthy and 
most enduring turkey-hen, that sits on a great heap of eggs, her 
own and other people’s, and hatches them with infinite patience ; 
but to whom it sometimes happens to have a chalk egg put under 
her instead of a real one —a trick at which she takes no offence. 
‘ That is either Goethe or the devil!’ cried I to Wieland, who sat 
opposite to me at the table. ‘ Both,’ replied he; ‘he has the devil 
in him again to-day; and then he is like a wanton colt, that flings 
out before and behind, and you do well not to go too near him.’ ” 


To return to Goethe’s life at Weimar. It was not in studies 
pursued for his own pleasure and instruction alone, that he found 
his happiness. He was unremitting in his endeavors to benefit 
others. Both by private advice and assistance, and by the es- 
tablishment of public institutions, he labored for the good of his 
country. No moment of time passed unimproved. ‘ His inte- 
rest in all that was praiseworthy and useful, in inventions, man- 
ufactures, technical art, or physical science, instead of declining, 
increased with his increasing years.’ 

Goethe often reminds us ‘of Coleridge’s beautiful definition of 
genius —that it consists in carrying on the feelings of the child 
into maturer years. And the study of genius proves that the 
remark is no less true than beautiful. There is always some- 
thing childlike in genius—a sportiveness, a naiveté, a simple 
gladness, an opening of the heart to all sweet influences, such as, 
otherwise, we find in children only. While your men of mere 
talent are pompous, and solemn, and dignified, feeling and act- 
ing always like “‘ grown-up” men, to borrow a child’s phrase ; 
—and while another class are so sentimental, and so reflective, 
and so moralizing, that the simplest object in nature only sug- 
gests to them some grave maxim, or solemn truth, whose only 
fault is its being too true ;—men of true genius give themselves 
up to the first simple i impressions of common things. ‘They are 
content to wonder, and smile, and admire, just as they did when 
they were children. And in return, Nature, who does not love 
to be always prosed and sentimentalized about, shows them that 
she, too, has a child’s heart; she, too, has her frolics, and her 
* flashes of simple gladness,” and many a sweet lesson, for those 
who treat her as a play fellow, rather than a school mistress. 
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The lovers of Wordsworth need not be told how delightfully he 
has this characteristic of genius. Listen to but one verse : 
“Ifthe wind do but stir for his proper delight, 
Each leaf, that and this, his neighbor will kiss; 
Each wave, one and t’other, speeds after his brother; 
They are happy, for that is their right!” 

We have attempted to justify Goethe’s indifference to politi- 
cal questions; he has been accused of an equal disregard of 
the interests of morality. In so far as this charge rests on the 
want of a distinct moral aim in his works, we regard him as 
fully justified, on the ground taken by Mrs. Austin—that morals 
and aesthetics constitute two distinct provinces. A work of 
art is perfect, when it is perfectly conformed to the rules of art. 
With the laws of morality, it has nothing to do, except so far as 
they are implied in those of art. It is absurd to demand of an 
artist that his work should inculcate a moral. It may, nay, must, 
if it is true to the principles of aesthetics, exert an ennobling and 
refining influence; and that is all we have a right to require. 
But on other grounds, we do not know that Goethe can be en- 
tirely justified from the charge of ‘ lukewarmness of moral sen- 
timents.”” ‘There is, undoubtedly, a point, beyond which tole- 
rance of wrong is blameworthy. Men have something else to 
do, in regard to moral evil, than to ‘ observe” and “ account for” 
it ;—-we may not look at the assassin putting the knife to his 
brother’s throat, as we would watch the gathering storm, with 
interest and curiosity, but with no interference. However disa- 
greeable to our natural or acquired inclinations, may be a state 
of warfare, yet while moral evil exists, it must be combatted ; and 
it is not for any inheritor of the infirmities and frailties of human- 
ity, to stand aside, and say, “‘ what is that to me? see thou to 
that.” We will leave to our readers to decide, how far Goethe 
has been justly charged with a criminal indifference to the moral 
welfare of mankind. 

On many other points, however, we do not hesitate to say, 
that he has been entirely misapprehended. ‘The censures passed 
upon him exemplify the remark of Jean Paul, that “ monody- 
namic men are rarely misjudged ; men of multitudinous powers, 
almost always.” The following passage from a late review 
affords one instance out of many: ‘‘ Goethe has been compared 
to Voltaire; in some respects the comparison does him injustice, 
but Voltaire had one advantage over him ;—that of a clear, 
consistent, and intelligible purpose: for as Herder thought, 
Schiller wrote, and Goethe himself cited with admiration, 
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‘Self-contradiction is the only wrong; 

And, by the laws of spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

Which acts in strict consistence with itself.’ 
Goethe’s mind, on the contrary, was a power which refused all 
direction, which wandered without distinct aim or object ;— 
given to quarrel with all those who possessed a firmer faith, or a 
more practical disposition. As a poet, he is immortal; as a 
thinker, (pity that two such titles should be divided!) he has 
formed no school, produced no system—rendered his mind in 
no respect a portion of the mind of the time in which he lived, 
and for which he wrote.” 

We have quoted the passage thus at length, in order to be 
sure that the objection is stated fairly ; and because, from its 
appearing in an article written with so much ability, and in 
many respects favorable to Goethe, it may produce the greater 
effect. Yet it is with some difticulty that we prevail on our- 
selves to answer seriously a charge, which, to one acquainted 
with Goethe’s true character, savors so strongly of the ludicrous. 
We can imagine the unmingled astonishment with which it 
would be received in Germany. Goethe, unsettled in his aims, 
and wavering in his purposes! he, who never, for one moment, 
lost sight of the goal before him; whose whole life was a com- 
mentary on his own words, vorwéarts! immer vorwarts! whose 
eye waxed not dim, whose hand failed and whose foot fainted 
not, in the race, when the burden of eighty years rested upon 
him! 

Nevertheless, we prefer to notice the accusation above quoted, 
on account of some fallacies implied in it, the correction of which 
may fulfil a wider aim than the justification of an individual. The 
only grounds on which such an assertion can rest, are the wide 
range of objects in which Goethe found congenial and attractive 
elements ; in other words, his velsertigheit. It is true that he 
was not exclusively a poet, painter, musician, or sculptor ; that 
he did not devote himself absolutely to medicine, botany, optics, 
geology, or natural history. 1f he had done so— if he had been, 
for example, a mere geologist—one who can “ gaze on Alpine 
scenery, tread the classic ground of Italy and Greece, visit the 
very abodes of the Muses, and wander amid the magnificent 
ruins of antiquity,” only to collect a “ few pieces of crumbling 
chalk ;” if he had been such a one, our critic would proba- 
bly have awarded him the praise of a “ consistent and intelligi- 
ble purpose.” But is not truth, one? Is not beauty, one? Is 
not every truth related to every other, and each particular truth 
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one aspect of the truth, in its wholeness and oneness? And how 
then, shall he who seeks every where the true and the beautiful, 
be accused of a wavering and unsettled purpose, because he con- 
fines not his search toone domain? As well accuse the assidu- 
ous bees of wanting a purpose, because they gather their pre- 
cious stores from all the flowers of the field; or the patient bird, 
who brings here a leaf from the tree, and there a bit of moss from 
the rock, and builds her nest with treasures sought out in many 
a hidden nook. 

Nor can we refuse to quote a remark so apt to our purpose, 
as that which Goethe himself uses, in speaking of Wieland: 
‘“* Many men still misunderstand him, because they imagine the 
many-sided must be indifferent—the mobile must be infirm and 
inconsistent. They do not reflect that character regards the 
practical alone. Only in what a man does, in uhat he continues 
to do, and persists in doing, can he show character ; and in this 
sense, never was there a firmer, more consistent man than” — 
GoETHE. 

But it is said that a resolute devotedness to a single pursuit is 
necessary to the attainment of distinguished excellence. Grant- 
ed, with limitations. In science and literature, it is by no means 
absolutely true ; Goethe himself was eminent in many depart- 
ments. In the arts, however, where a certain manual dexterity 
is necessary to give outward form to the creations of the mind, 
such a sequestration may be expedient and necessary. Yet even 
here, it is not necessary that the mind and heart should be shut 
up to the objects about which the hands are occupied. ‘There 
may still be an eye to discern, and a heart to love, the beautiful, 
in all its forms. And we believe it to be a fact, that men of the 
highest order of genius embrace in their tastes, include in their 
love, a far wider range than the particular art or science to which 
they may have devoted themselves. But even should this be 
denied, should it be proved that an exciusive preference is essen- 
tial to the attainment of the highest excellence, the position 
which we wish to establish would still remain unshaken. We 
should have proved that it is best for other men, that an individual 
should be thus contracted in his tastes; but, by no means, that it is 
best for hmself, or that this is the highest and healthiest state of 
the mind. It is very convenient for us who want shoes, and want 
them well made, that certain individuals should devote themselves 
to the business of shoemaking ; but it does not thence follow, 
that this employment is best suited to develope all the capabili- 
ties of the shoemaker’s mental and moral nature. It is well for 
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us, who like to look at fine paintings, that some men should be 
painters only ; but it is not to be thence inferred, that a man 
singly and exclusively interested in painting, is in the highest 
state of mind. 

In fact, we have become so accustomed to one-sidedness, that 
we regard it as the natural and proper condition of humanity. 
One man loves only facts, and devotes himself to empirical ob- 
servation ; another has an eqnal attachment to theories, and 
seeks every where to develop a law. One cherishes the ideal, 
neglecting and despising the real; another worships the real to 
the exclusion of the ideal. One man lives completely in the 
present and outward ; another scarcely sees what is around him, 
so deeply is he absorbed in the world within. We are therefore 
struck with astonishment when we encounter a mind like Goethe’s, 
equally at home in the real and the ideal ; equaily interested in 
the laws of poetical criticism and the theory of colors; equally 
attentive to a drawing of a new species of flowers and the plan 
of a railroad or canal. With an imagination of boundless fer- 
tility, he combines the power of judging, so seldom found in 
connexion with it, and is at once a great artist and a great critic. 
In short, with the most delicate sense of the beautiful, the most 
accurate perception of the mode of representing it, and the in- 
tensest love for it, he combined a fondness for observation, a love 
of the actual in nature, and a susceptibility to deep impressions 
from objects of sense, never before perhaps found in such a con- 
junction, 

Such a phenomenon, from its rarity, excites our wonder ; and 
we seek in all ways to explain it. But is not this the true state 
of the mind? Should not one-sidedness, rather than many-sided- 
ness, be regarded as strange? Is it not as sure an indication of 
an unhealthy spiritual state, as is the preponderance of one 
element or function in the physical constitution of bodily disease ? 
This ‘ wide-liking,” this symmetrical development of the facul- 
ties, for which we contend, should by no means be confounded 
with that versatility which distinguishes many minds of second- 
rate power. Of the danger of such ** vague, capricious desires, 
to attempt every thing,” he was perfectly sensible. When he 
met with such persons, ‘the expression, Gute Menschen! ihnen 
ast nicht zu helfen, \aconically expressed his resignation of all 
hope of favorable influence over them.” He differed from such 
men in the possession of a strong imagination, (in Coleridge’s 
sense,) a power which always unifies. ‘Thus, although the ob- 
jects which engaged him were various, their impression was 
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single. It was one and the same principle, the search after 
unity, which impelled him to actualize the ideal and to idealize 
the actual. ‘The former he attempted by giving outward form 
to the creations of his genius; the latter, by seeking in every 
object the idea which lies beneath it, and of which its external 
development is but an imperfect symbol. 

As to the remaining part of the charge against Goethe, 
that he has “ formed no school, produced no system,” we ad- 
mit it; but confess ourselves unable to perceive the sequitur 
that he was no thinker. We had not supposed that the words 
thinker and system-maker are synonymous. Goethe has not, it is 
true, presented his reflections in the form of a regular system of 
philosophy ; they lie scattered through his works ; they are in- 
terspersed with narrative and biography. But we are not aware 
that they are, on this account, less valuable. It is possible that 
they are more so. ‘The rage for system-making, is at least of 
equivocal tendencies. But no one can read Goethe without 
finding 

“ Deposited, upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts, 
That cannot die, and shall not be destroyed.” 

Nor, even were Goethe’s works destitute of abstract reflec- 
tions and aphorisms, could it thence be inferred that he was no 
thinker. The poet, the artist, is the thinker. Does he not 
as truly give us himself, as truly “ render his mind a portion of 
the age in which he lives,” in the creations of his genius, as in 
his most profound reflections? If no man is to be considered 
a thinker who has not promulgated a system, itis at least cer- 
tain, that Goethe will not be left alone in his condemnation. 
The artists of all ages, the Homers and Shakspeares, the Ra- 
phaels and Guidos, whom we have reverenced, will fall with 
him. They, too, exerted no influence on their age—rendered 
their mind in no respect a portion of the age in which they lived ! 

Goethe’s death took place on the 22d of March, 1832, when 
he was eighty-two years old, and after an illness of only six 
days. ‘To the very last, he had continued the occupations in 
which he found so much pleasure, and carried on a frequent in- 
tercourse by letter with many of his absent friends. Among the 
dearest of these was Zelter. ‘ Zelter was in perfect health when 
Goethe died. But the first Saturday after, (the day on which 
he used to receive his letters,) he became dejected and silent ; 
the second found him ill ; and, on the third, death softly led him 
to rejoin his immortal friend.” 
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Art. VIL.— Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics, in 
twelve Discourses. By Orvitte Dewry. New York: Da- 
vid Felt & Co., Stationers’ Hall. 1838. 12mo. pp. 300. 


Mr. Dewey has undertaken in these discourses— doubtless 
at the risk of some personal odium—to bring the principles of 
morality and religion emphatically home to ‘ men’s business 
and bosoms ;” and he has, in general, well performed the task. 
Differing as we do fundamentally from Mr. Dewey in matters of 
theology, we are glad to perceive that his peculiar theological 
views are not brought forward in the volume before us ; and we 
feel bound, moreover, to assure our readers, that so far as we 
can perceive, the value of this book for the community at large 
is not indirectly impaired by his holding such opinions. Some 
readers may, perhaps, think, that a man holding a different the- 
ological system would have treated some of the topics better ; but 
whoever may find occasion to dissent from any of the opinions of 
this work, will do so, for the most part, on other than purely the- 
ological grounds. The object of the work —its general spirit — 
and, for the most part, though with exceptions we shall notice, 
its sentiments and opinions, meet our hearty approbation ; while 
the elevated moral tone, the calm and candid yet full and fear- 
less utterance of unpopular truth, and often the profound and 
searching views, the beauty and nobleness of the thoughts, and 
the force and eloquence of the style, compel a sentiment of respect 
and homage which we confess is seldom excited in our mind. 

In his preface, Mr. Dewey anticipates that objections may be 
felt to the treatment of such topics in the pulpit ; and he sets him- 
self to justify his course. There exists, undoubtedly, and to a 
considerable extent, a prejudice which would confine the preacher 
within certain narrow and technical limits; and this prejudice, 
among other causes, has, no doubt, operated extensively to di- 
minish the salutary influence of the pulpit—to render its minis- 
trations comparatively inefficient. 


“The question then is,” says Mr. Dewey, “ what is the proper 
range of the pulpit? What is the appropriate business of preach- 
ing! The answer is plain—to address the public mind on its mo- 
ral and religious duties and dangers...... And wheresoever con- 
science goes to work out its perilous problem, shall not the preacher 
follow it? It is not very material, whether a man’s integrity for- 
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sakes him at the polls in an election, or at the board of merchan- 
dise ; or at the house of rioting, or the gates whose way leadeth to 
destruction. Outwardly it may be different, but inwardly it is the 
same. In either case, the fall of the victim is the most deplorable 
of all things on earth; and most fit, therefore, for the consideration 
of the pulpit.” Pref., pp. vi., vii. 

There is unquestionably a great deal of truth in these remarks. 
It makes little difference in the result, whether integrity, virtue, 
and religion, be sacrificed in the resorts of trade, the haunts of 
fashion, and the arena of political strife—or in any other and 
less accredited spheres. And surely if any minister’s congrega- 
tion is chiefly composed of those persons who are especially ex- 
posed to the moral dangers of “‘ Commerce, Society, and Poli- 
tics,” we cannot see but he may—nay, we cannot see but he 
should — devote a due proportion of his time to the work of set- 
ting forth those dangers, and fortifying his flock against them. 
It is the duty of every man engaged in trade, society, and poli- 
tics, to be governed by the principles of morality and religion ; 
and it seems to us equally the duty of the minister of religion to 
enforce these obligations with such proportion of time and of spe- 
cial application as circumstances may require. He is bound, in- 
deed, in all propriety, to treat these topics as a christian minister, 
and not as a merchant, a man of fashion, or a politician. The 
proportionable treatment of such special topics, moreover, need 
not interfere with the other functions of the pulpit; for, as Mr. 
Dewey observes, and — taking his language within the fair limits 
of his meaning —truly observes : 


“There is time enough in the pulpit for all things. Nay, it 
wants variety. It is made dull by the restriction and reiteration of 
its topics. It would gain strength by a freer and fuller grasp of 
its proper objects. .... .. But the great evil, I am sensible, lies 
deeper—too deep for any sufficient consideration, within the nar- 
row limits of a preface. The pulpit not only fails in this matter, but 
it fails on principle, and on a principle almost universally adopted. 
The evil is, that sermons, pulpits, priests—all the active agents 
that are laboring in the service of religion— are, by the public judg- 
ment as well as by their own choice, separated from the great mass 
of human actions and interests.” Pref., p. viii. 


To what extent the evil here indicated exists, we shall not take 
upon us to say; but so far as concerns the ministers of religion, 
the reason, we think, is to be found, partly in the fact that they 
have unconsciously imbibed the prevalent opinion which limits 
their sphere of agency, and partly in the fact that they acquiesce 
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in a state of opinion which they may think it hopeless to resist. 
The public opinion by which their sphere is restricted has also, 
we think, a two fold source: first, an unreflecting prejudice on 
the part of religious and devout persons—a too limited view of 
the scope and end of the pulpit, and a too exclusive demand for 
systematic doctrinal exposition, for sermons adapted to excite the 
religious sensibilities, and awaken devout emotions; and, se- 
condly, a very natural aversion on the part of another class of 
persons —a very respectable body of church-goers—to have 
the strict obligations of morality, the uncompromising claims of 
religion, carried round and pressed hgme into the very heart 
and soul of their week-day lives. T willingly go to church 
to hear an exposition of abstract doctrine, or a general discus- 
sion in morals, or even an impressive and eloquent exhibition of 
some solemn truth relative to the ‘ world that is to come ;” but 
the rest of the week they are absorbed in the interests of the 
‘world that now is’”—trade, society, politics—and into that 
world they do not care to be followed and disturbed by any rules 
higher or stricter than those of custom, convention, civil law, 
or, at the most, the general sense of honor. 

But we must pass beyond Mr. Dewey’s preface— it is not 
within the purpose of this article to discuss at large the subject to 
which it relates. Whether Mr. Dewey has done right or wrong 
in introducing the discussion of such topics into his pulpit, our 
present concern is with what he has said. His discourses are now 
before the world as a book ; and as such, we wish to call atten- 
tion to some portions of it, which we think worthy of all consi- 
deration. 

The first discourse is upon the ‘ moral laws of trade,” and it 
is less satisfactory to us than either of the others. A great many 
just remarks are made—some points of curious disquisition, as 
for instance, the theory of the ‘ value of specie currency,” are 
put in a clear light—a wide extent of ground is gone over, — 
and yet no important, or even definite and precise result is at- 
tained, at all commensurate with the expectation raised at the 
outset, or with the parade made on the road. In truth, we feel 
as if we had committed ourselves to the conduct of an insufficient 
guide, who, instead of going forward with a firm ard intelligent 
tread, had involved himself and us in the intricacies of complica- 
ted forest paths —taking us hither and thither at random, and 
at length bringing us out where we entered, with no more valu- 
able or definite knowledge of the region we had traversed, than 
we could have gathered at a glance, standing on the edge. 
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The truth is, as it seems to us, that the only general principle 
which can be laid down on the subject is, that every man in 
trade is bound to deal with integrity, honesty, and fairness, and 
not to cheat or overreach ; and the question concerning his supe- 
rior sagacity, information, etc., and the use and advantage he 
may rightfully make of them, is of comparatively little conse- 
quence, as to any practical conclusion to which Mr. Dewey’s dis- 
cussions come, over and above that general principle. ‘That a 
man may rightfully use his superior sagacity and information in 
trade, the author seems to consider as open to question, or at 
least, that it is a point upon which conscientious doubts do exist. 
For ourselves, we can only say, we never supposed that any 
body could doubt the moral right of “wszg” one’s superior sa- 
gacity and information in trade. We never heard it called in 
question. ‘The only question seems to us to be, concerning the 
fair “‘ limitations” imposed by “ justice and philanthropy ;” and 
to the settlement of this question, we cannot regard the author’s 
contributions as very important or valuable. In fact, to judge 
from the appendix, the impression produced by the discourse 
seems to have been somewhat such as we should expect ; and the 
author finds it necessary to relieve perplexity and remove mis- 
conception, by reiterating that the whole amount of his result is, 
that men must keep within the “ limitations of justice and phi- 
lanthropy.” 

Now, the general rule, that we are not to cheat or overreach, is 
one that is apparent of itself, without the help of Mr. Dewey’s 
disquisitions ; and it does not seem to us to be put in any clearer 
or stronger light by them. And to the more important and dif- 
ficult question, what ts cheating or overreaching in trade, or in 
any department of business,— it seems to us impossible to frame 
an answer that will exactly apply to whole classes of cases, and 
impossible also to frame an answer that will apply to any one 
special case, unless all the actual circumstances and particulars 
are before us. At all events, it seems to us, that the author’s dis- 
quisitions can be of very little assistance to the practical man of 
business. In fact, it is far easier for the trader to determine for 
himself what would be cheating or overreaching in any particu- 
lar transaction, than for our author to give him any important 
or valid direction. Men in business have generally a very clear 
and correct understanding of what is the fair price to put upon 
merchandize — taking into just estimate, original cost, charges, 
interest, state of the market, risks of credit granted, etc. These 
things naturally, and almost necessarily, settle themselves cor- 
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rectly ; and it is not half so important to attempt enlightening 
the minds of men on this subject, as to deal with their conscien- 
ces, exposed as they are to temptations to depart from the rules 
of fairness and equity. 

The second discourse is upon the “ moral end of business” — 
a noble theme, nobly treated. ‘The following extract will pre- 
sent the leading thought of the discourse : 

“ Life has an ultimate purpose. We are not appointed to pass 
through this life, barely that we may live. We are not impelled, 
both by disposition and necessity, to buy and sell, barely that we 
may do it; nor to get gain, barely that we may get it. There is 
an end in business beyond supply. There is an object, in the ac- 
quisition of wealth, beyond success. There is a final cause of hu- 
man traffic; and that is virtue.” ..... “This is the ultimate 
design proposed by heaven, and it is a design which every wise 
man, engaged in that calling, will propose to himself. It is no 
extravagance, therefore, but the simple assertion of a truth, to say 
to a man so engaged, and to say emphatically, ‘you have an end 
to gain beyond success; and that is the moral rectitude of your 
own mind.’” pp. 49, 50. 

It is no doubt true of all the occupations of life, as well as 
of “business,” in the author’s meaning of the word, that they 
may and should serve as a moral discipline, and that their end 
is virtue, moral rectitude. Yet it is still true that business fur- 
nishes occasion to form and strengthen habits of some virtues, 
as justice and integrity, in an eminent and peculiar degree. 
For, as the author says, trade “ is the constant adjustment of the 
claims of different parties, a man’s self being one of the parties. 
This competition of rights and interests might not invade the 
solitary study, or the separate tasks of the workshop, or the la- 
bors of the silent field, once aday ; but it presses upon the mer- 
chant and trader continually.” 

Mr. Dewey has some very just remarks upon retirement from 
business, which, where there is not a fitness for retirement, usual- 
ly becomes a sinking into indolence and sensual indulgence ; he 
has also some eloquent passages upon the rage for speculation, as 
opposed to the moral end of business; but we have not room to 
notice them particularly. There is here one passage, however, 
upon which we wish to remark. The author says : 


“T look upon a man who has acquired wealth, in a laudable, 
conscientious, and generous pursuit of business, not only with a re- 
spect far beyond what I can feel for his wealth— for which, indeed, 
abstractly, I can feel none at all— but with the distinct feeling that 
he has acquired something far more valuable than opulence.” p. 59. 
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This is too unqualified ; it is by no means a universal, and 
certainly not a necessary result. A man may acquire wealth in 
an irreproachable pursuit of business, and yet acquire nothing 
more valuable than his opulence. He may retire to hoard his 
fortune, or spend it in selfish indulgence, carrying with him no 
greater elevation of moral principle than that honesty is the best 
policy, and with his mind, tastes, opinions, and intellect, all mean, 
vulgar, and contracted. 

From Mr. Dewey’s solemn and eloquent exposition of the peril 
of overlooking the moral end of business, we give the following 
eloquent passages : 

“ No rich man —I lay it down as an axiom of all experience — 
no rich man is safe who is not a benevolent man. No rich man is safe, 
but in the imitation of that benevolent God, who is the possessor and 
dispenser of all the riches of the universe. What else, mean the mise- 
ries of aselfishly luxurious and fashionable life every where ? What 
mean the sighs that come up from the purlieus, and couches, and 
most secret haunts of all splendid and self-indulgent opulence ? 
Do not tell me that other men are sufferers too. Say not that the 
poor, and destitute, and forlorn, are miserable also. Ah! just hea- 
ven ! thou hast in thy mysterious wisdom appointed to them a lot, 
hard, full hard, to bear. Poor houseless wretches ! who “ eat the 
bitter bread of penury, and drink the baleful cup of misery ;” the 
winter’s wind blows keenly through your “looped and windowed 
raggedness ;” your children wander about unshod, unclothed, and 
untended: I wonder not that ye sigh. But why should those who 
are surrounded with every thing that heart can wish, or imagina- 
tion conceive — the very crumbs that fall from whose table of pros- 
perity might feed hundreds — why should they sigh amidst their 
profusion and splendor? They have broken the bond that should 
connect power with usefulness, and opulence with mercy.” pp. 65, 66. 


In relation to the moral dangers of business, the author says: 


“Task if there is not good ground for the admonitions on this 
point, of every moral and holy teacher of every age? What 
means, if there is not, that eternal disingenuity of trade, that is 
ever putting on fair appearances and false pretences—of ‘ the 
buyer that says, it is naught, itis naught, but when he has gone his 
way, then boasteth’—of the seller, who is always exhibiting the 
best samples, not fair but false samples, of what he has to sell; of 
the seller, Lsay, who, to use the language of another, ‘ if he is tying 
up a bundle of quills, will place several in the centre, of not half 
the value uf the rest, and thus sends forth a hundred liars, with a 
fair outside, to proclaim as many falsehoods to the world? These 
practices, alas! have fallen into the regular course of the business 
ofmany. All men expect them; and therefore, you may say, that 
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nobody is deceived. But deception is intended ; else why are these 
things done ? What if nobody is deceived? The seller himself is 
corrupted. He may stand acquitted of dishonesty in the moral 
code of worldly traffic; no man may charge him with dishonesty ; 
and yet to himself he is a dishonest man. Did I say that nobody 
is deceived! Nay, but somebody is deceived. This man, the 
seller, is grossly, wofully deceived. He thinks to make a little 
profit by his contrivance ; and he is selling, by penny-worths’, the 
very integrity of his soul. Yes, the pettiest shop,where these 
things are done, may be to the spiritual vision, a place of more than 
tragic interest. Itis the stage on which the great action of life is 
performed. There stands a man, who in the sharp collisions of 
daily traffic, might have polished his mind to the bright and beau- 
tiful image of truth, who might have put on the noble brow of 
candor, and cherished the very soul of uprightness. I have known 
such aman. I have looked into his humble shop. I have seen 
the mean and soiled articles with which he is dealing. And yet 
the process of things going on there, was as beautiful, as if it had 
been donein heaven! But now, what is this man—the man who 
always turns up to you the better side of every thing he sells— 
the man of unceasing contrivances and expedients, his life long, to 
make things appear better than they are? Be he the greatest 
merchant or the poorest huckster, he is a mean, a knavish—and 
were I not awed by the thoughts of his immortality, I should say 
—a contemptible creature; whom nobody that knows him can 
love, whom nobody can trust, whom nobody can reverence. Not 
one thing in the dusty repository of things, great or small, which 
he deals with, is so vile as he. What is this thing then, which is 
done, or may be done in the house of traffic? I tell you, though 
you may have thought not so of it—I tell you that there, even 
there, a soul may be lost !—that that very structure, built for the 
gain of earth, may be the gate of hell! Say not that this fearful 
appellation should be applied to worse places than that. A man 
may as certainly corrupt all the integrity and virtue of his soul in 
a warehouse or a shop, as ina gambling house or a brothel.” pp. 
66 — 68. 


The third discourse upon the “ uses of labor and the passion 
for a fortune,” —and the fourth, upon the “ moral limits of accu- 
mulation,” are closely connected with the preceding. The eager 
desire for the rapid acquisition of a fortune is at variance with 
health, comfort, intellectual and moral cultivation —with all the 
beneficent intentions of God in making labor the condition of 
our well-being. Man must work at something ; or he cannot be 
happy ; but nothing can be more foolish and wrong than to 
give one’s self wholly to the struggle to acquire a fortune in a 
short time —sacrificing meanwhile all that makes life best worth 
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having, in order to be able then to retire to a leisure for which 
one is unfitted, or to an idleness which will make one wretched. 
The passion fur sudden acquisition proceeds upon a wrong 
view of the nature and design of business. Itis better to pursue 
business a life long, moderately, and with a due reserve of time 
for intellectual, moral, and social cultivation and enjoyment, than 
to turn life into a scene of hazard and strife, of absorbing agita- 
tions and anxieties. 

In regard to the moral limits of accumulation, Mr. Dewey 
has some very striking reflections, which, however, we have not 
space to quote. 

In regard to the practice, in cases of bankruptcy, of giving 
preference to certain creditors, Mr. Dewey condemns it as alto- 
gether wrong — dishonest in principle, inexpedient in any wise 
theory of business, and as contributing mainly to an unsafe and 
overgrown system of credit. 

But the inordinate desire of great gains is not only attended 
with the danger of disregarding the strict principles of rectitude 
in acquiring property, but in withholding it from one’s creditors. 
On this point the author expresses himself strongly : 


“TI know full well, that lofty integrity is the only rule ever 
thought of by many, in the painful adjustment of their bro- 
ken fortunes. And I know and the public knows, that if they 
retain a portion of their splendor for a season, it is reluctantly, and 
because it cannot, in the present circumstances, be profitably dis- 
posed of—and in strict trust for their creditors. But, there are 
bankrupts of a different character, as you well know. I do not 
know that any such are in this presence ; but if there were a con- 
gregation of such before me, I should speak no otherwise than I 
shall now speak. I say, that there are men of a different charac- 
ter; men who intend permanently to keep back a part of the price 
which they have sworn to pay; and I tell you, that God’s altar at 
which I minister, shall hear no word from me, concerning them, 
but a word of denunciation. It is dishonesty, and it ought to be 
infamy. Itis robbery, though it live in splendor and ride in state ; 
robbery, I say, as truly as if, instead of inhabiting a palace, it were 
consigned to the dungeons of Sing-Sing. And take care, my 
brethren, as ye shall stand at the judgment-bar of conscience and of 
God, that ye fall not at all beneath this temptation.” pp. 109, 110. 


We have given more space to our notice of the first four dis- 
courses than we intended ; for they are less interesting to us, and 
less valuable, we think, than some that follow. In the discourse 
upon “ society,” the author confines himself to two topics— the 
relation of employers and employed, and fashion. 
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In treating of the relation of ‘employers and employed,” 
Mr. Dewey professes not to hold “ with those visionary persons 
who expect that all distinctions in society will cease, and that 
men will stand on a footing of perfect equality.” He maintains 
“that both necessity and propriety demands that the manners 
of different classes of society towards each other shall differ.” 
Yet he thinks “ the feudal distinctions of former days have trans- 
mitted to us some errors which need to be done away.”—We 
should not take without qualification every thing that our 
author says in treating this subject; we think that in this coun- 
try, the comparative independence of servants, the nature of our 
institutions, and the prevalent political maxims, so calculated to 
cherish an overweening sense of rights and so feeble a sense of 
duties —all have a tendency to make bad servants rather than 
bad masters. No one, however, can read such passages as the 
fullowing, without feeling himself compelled to respect the head 
and the heart of their author : 


“T protest, then, against all overbearing haughtiness, and every 
thing that indicates a want of respect and kindness, on the part of 
the employer. I do not say how common this treatment of the 
poor manis. I do not say, that there are ten men in this assembly 
who are guilty of it. Butif there is one, then, 1 say, that upon 
that case, I lay the heaviest weight of moral reprobation. I plead 
the great cause of humanity. I tell you that he who stands before 
you with a coarse garb and sweaty brow, is yet a man; and that 
he is to be regarded and felt for as a man. Must I resort to the very 
alphabet of Christianity, to teach you what is due.to him? Must I 
remind you, that ‘God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on the face of the earth?” .....‘‘ Must I tell you, that 
the man, whom you are liable in your power to treat with injustice 
or indignity, may be a nobler man than you; dearer to God, and 
more worthy of all true respect than you are? Must I say in so 
many words, that he has feelings, as keen and sensitive, it may be, 
as your own ?” ... “ What right have you, and where did you find 
it, totreat him any otherwise than as a brother man! Youare, indeed, 
to give directions, and he is to follow them.” ..... “ But I would 
make the laborer understand, that I respect him according to his 
merits, as truly as I respect the gentleman; and I would make the 
gentleman, who had no merits, understand, that I respect the hon- 
est and worthy laborer a thousand times more. What! shall I 
bring down the principles of eternal truth and justice so low, that 
they may be buried in the plaited folds of a rich man’s garment ? 
Truth and justice forbid! Worth is worth; and no garb, before 
my eyes, shall ever clothe meanness with honor, or sink virtue 
to contempt. 
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“We are all possessed, it is probable, with conventional notions 
on this subject, which expose us to do considerable injustice, 
Man looketh on the outward appearance. But, I hold, that he 
who does not strive in favor of principle and humanity, to correct 
the mistakes of worldly sense and fashion, is no noble or Christian 
man. And I say, too, that he who would assume all the airs of un- 
feeling superiority, which the spirit of society will tolerate, is 
either inexcusably thoughtless, or detestably unprincipled, and is 
just fit to be an oppressor in Russia, a tyrant in Constantinople, 
if not a man-stealer in Africa. And I maintain, moreover, that 
Christianity itself has made but little progress, where this care and 
consideration for our kind are not cherished. Vainly will you try 
to reconcile any man’s claims to Christian virtue, with harshness 
and insolence to his dependants.” 

Mr. Dewey rejoices at the independence of domestic servants 
among us. Notwithstanding the perpetual changes to which a 
domestic establishment is liable, notwithstanding the entire inse- 
curity against its being broken up any day, he does not regret 
that servants do not look upon their condition as permanent. He 
considers it a fortunate condition for them. We disagree en- 
tirely with him. We consider it as unfortunate for them as it is 
productive of disagreeable consequences to the employers. 
There are, and always will be, and no political institutions in 
the world can make it otherwise, a large number of persons 
whose comfort and welfare, bodily and spiritually, will be better 
secured in a state of dependence, than by being left to them- 
selves—who will fare better, do better, and be better, as ser- 
vants than as masters, even of themselves. What should hin- 
der them from choosing such a state for life? - Why should not 
domestic service be a regular occupation as well as shoe-making 
—for which a person may qualify himself, and follow it, and be 
respectable in it? It would be better a great deal, we think, for 
all parties. Nine tenths of all the complaints now-a-days, would 
vanish. ‘The causes of irritability would be greatly diminished ; 
and there would be a better sense of reciprocal obligations. 
There would be as ready a demand in the market for good ser- 
vice as for good shoes—a great deal better demand; and he 
that could furnish good service would be well paid for it, and 
would feel it no disgrace, either, to be a servant, provided he 
were a good one. And then masters are not such fools as not to 
know when they have a good servant as well as a good shoe- 
maker; and would be as little likely to ill-treat or capriciously 
throw off the one as the other. While on the other hand, ser- 
vants can tell very well when they have good masters or bad, 
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and govern themselves accordingly. ‘They need never fear but 
they can find a good market for good service. We are not 
going to say that we would confine them to that single occupa- 
tion for life; if they have taste, talent, or capacity for any thing 
better, let them follow it, just as the man who is bred for a shoe- 
maker is perfectly free to turn to any other calling; but we do 
say, it would be vastly better for society, if domestic service 
were a permanent and regular calling, in the same way as other 
callings among us. There would be mutually a much better 
understanding of the reciprocal obligations of the relation, and a 
much better fulfilment of them. And thus, causes of ill-blood 
being removed, there would be room for the better feelings and 
mutual charities to flourish, ‘Then we might see in this country 
more of that considerate kindness and respect which repays 
faithful and affectionate service— more of those spectacles which 
are not altogether rare in more “ feudal’’ states of society, and 
by which our human nature is exalted and adorned. 

Mr. Dewey draws a beautiful picture of the household mis- 
tress, kindly considering the feelings, studying the wants, and 
promoting the gratification and improvement of her domestics. 
This is all right. We say not that it is not demanded by chris- 
tian love. We say not that a failure of duty on the part of ser- 
vants diminishes the obligation of benevolence on the part of the 
mistress. But we ask him, whether it is in human nature to 
expect—above all, whether servants have any right to claim— 
all this, when they themselves take service merely as a tempo- 
rary stepping stone to something else ; seeking nothing, mean- 
while, beyond the maximum of price for the minimum of ser- 
vice ungraciously rendered? Verily we think the money (with- 
out ill-treatment) is the fair equivalent for such money-worth of 
service. 

To the spirit of “ fashion”— its frivolity, inanity, and the 
essentially vulgar struggles engendered by it, the author admin- 
isters some caustic and merited rebukes. Some of its special ab- 
surdities, as they are displayed in a country like this, are well 
exposed. ‘The essential vulgarity of the fashion of mere wealth, 
of ostentatious equipage, etc., is a point which it is extremely 
salutary to insist on. But there is another aspect in which fash- 
ion often exhibits itself to the sarcastic observer in a light suffi- 
ciently amusing. How edifying to see the auctioneer asserting 
his superior gentility to the grocer, and the wife and daughters 
of the man who sells by the bale in Pearl street, refusing to as- 
sociate with the wife and daughters of the man who sells by the 
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yard in Broadway! Why, the London man of fashion would 
include them all alike in the grand category of ** vulgar people.” 
If it be said that the London distinctions of genteel and ungen- 
teel are equally fantastic and absurd—Admit it; and what 
then? Why, it follows that a man’s claims to social considera- 
tion should depend on personal attributes, and not on adventi- 
tious circumstances. It is the principles, the sentiments, and 
the habits, that form the gentleman. If a person possesses the 
honorable principles, the refinement and courtesy of feeling and 
manners, which are essentially implied in the old genuine sense 
of the word gentleman, he is entitled to be received everywhere 
on a footing of social equality; and if, in addition to this, he is 
distinguished by superior ability, intelligence, cultivation, or 
other intrinsic accomplishments, he is the superior man, and 
society is honored by his entering it, whatever be his external 
circumstances. And if you cannot always be certain of find- 
ing the real gentleman in the circles of the London aristocracy, 
notwithstanding the habits of education and other advantages of 
culture usually enjoyed there, surely as little can you be certain 
of finding it in the New York mansion of ostentatious ‘ style,” 
built up by yearly toils among molasses hogsheads and cotton bags. 

But Mr. Dewey goes deeper than the ridicnle of all this. 
He treats the “ spirit” of fashion, the spirit of scorn and exclu- 
sion that prevail in it—as a wrong, unjust, unchristian spirit. 
He rebukes it with a solemn eloquence becoming the minister of 
religion. We wish we had room for some specimens of noble 
eloquence of thought and language ; but we have not. 

The “moral exposures of American society,” are ably dis- 
cussed. ‘They are such as naturally arise from our peculiar 
political and social institutions. In spite of the theoretical 
equality proclaimed among us, there is that in human nature— 
be it pride, or any thing else worse or better—which will make 
men rebel against its practical applications in society. Hence, 
‘the coldness and reserve of our manners” —the fruit of jea- 
lousy and self-assertion— acting, as our author thinks, injuri- 
ously in turn upon the affections, and tending to produce * cold- 
ness of heart’”’ both in the domestic relations and in religion — 
under which latter topic he has some remarks we do not agree with, 
but cannot stop to discuss them. Hence, too, as a second exposure, 
discontent, the struggle to get up, which besides being unhappy 
and hurtful, tends to beget unprincipled and dangerous expendi- 
ture ; since in the absence of any other or better mark of “ res- 
pectability” and “ gentility,” the ‘ style of living’ has come to 
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be the chief token. In this connexion are the following just 
and pungent remarks : 


“ Mind is the only thing which society cannot afford to lose. Let 
the fashion of the country look to it, that it does not become degraded 
before the eyes of all the world, by this illiberal exclusion. Show 
me a society where wealth, dress, and equipage, are the chief titles 
to advancement ; from which the great body of the educated, read- 
ing and thinking men of the country are excluded, or choose to ex- 
clude themselves ; end I shall not hesitate to say, that you show me 
a frivolous and vulgar society. Depend upon it, the conversation 
will become mean and insipid ; and the manners will want the last 
graces of manner, ease and simplicity. Intellect, cultivated and 
spiritualized intellect, is the only true refiner.” pp. 159, 160. 


This last exposure of the national character is to “ pusillanimity,” 
or moral cowardice ; and this he justly thinks is one of the great- 
est dangers and evils to which we are exposed. “ Public opin- 
ion” is here a greater tyrant than any where else in the world; and 
the majority of the people are abject slaves to it. “If a man 
edits a newspaper, his choice is between bondage and beggary.” 
In politics, he must go with his party, right or wrong. In religion, 
‘‘he knows that there are errors in his adopted creed, faults in 
his sect, fanaticism and extravagance in some of its measures. 
See if you can get hiin to speak of them! See if you can get 
him to breathe a whisper of doubt !” 


“Tam not now advocating any particular opinions. I am only 
advocating a manly freedom in the expression of those opinions 
which a man does entertain. And if those opinions are unpopular, 
Lhold that, in this country, there is so much the more need of an 
open and independent expression of them. Look at the case most 
seriously, | beseech you. What is ever to correct the faults of 
society, if nobody lifts his voice against them ; if every body goes 
on openly doing what every body privately complains of; if all 
shrink behind the faint-hearted apology, that it would be over-bold 
in them to attempt any reform? What isto rebuke political time- 
serving, religious fanaticism, or social folly, if no one has the inde- 
pendence to protest against them? Look at it in a larger view. 
What barrier is there against the universal despotism of public 
opinion in this country, but individual freedom? ... . 

“Why is it, in fact, that the tone of morality in the high places 
of society, is so Jax and complaisant, but for want of the independ- 
ent and indignant rebuke of society? There is reproach enough 
poured upon the drunkenness, debauchery, and dishonesty of the 
poorman. The good people who go to him can speak plainly — 
ay, very plainly, of his evil ways. Why is it, then, that fashionable 
vice is able to hold up its head, and sometimes to occupy the front 
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ranks of society ? It is because respectable persons, of hesitating 
and compromising virtue, keep it in countenance. It is because 
timid woman stretches out her hand to the man whom she knows 
to be the deadliest enemy of morality and of her sex, while she 
turns a cold eye upon the victims he has ruined. It is because 
there is nobody to speak plainly in cases‘like these. And do you 
think that society is ever to be regenerated or purified under the 
influence of these unjust and pusillanimous compromises? | tell 
you never. So long as vice is suffered to be fashionable and 
respectable—so long as men are bold to condemn it only when 
it is clothed in rags, there will never be any radical improvement. 
You may multiply temperance societies, and moral reform socie- 
ties ; you may pile up statute books of laws against gambling and 
dishonesty ; but so long as the timid homages of the fair and hon- 
ored are paid to splendid iniquity, it will be all in vain. So long 
will it be felt, that the voice of the world is not against the sinner 
but against the sinner’s garb. And so long, every weapon of asso- 
ciation, and every batoon of office, will be but a missile feather 
against the leviathan, that is wallowing in the low marshes and 
stagnant pools of society.” pp. 166 — 168. 


The subject of “associations” for moral and social reform, is 
discussed calmly, candidly, and for the most part judiciously ; 
the good, the evil, the liabilities to abuse, and the proper checks 
and restraints, are set forth with manly freedom and frankness ; 
and will be likely to meet the approbation of most reflecting and 
enlightened persons, who have watched the history of society 
among us for the last dozen years. ‘This is followed by a valu- 
able discourse on “ social ambition,” the struggle for success 
and consideration in the world, its moral trials, and how they are 
to be met. 

We are here obliged, by our limits, to dismiss Mr. Dewey’s 
book. The remaining discourses in the volume come under the 
head of politics ; we honor the spirit that breathes through them, 
though differing from the author in several particulars of opin- 
ion ; and we hope to have occasion to advert to them hereafter in 
another connexion. We regret extremely that we have been 
compelled, contrary to our purpose, by want of space, to pass 
so much more cursorily than we intended over the portion of the 
work which we have noticed, and to omit many noble and elo- 
quent passages we had marked for insertion. We conclude by 
commending the volume to the thoughtful perusal of our readers. 
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Arr IX.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Dissertation on the Nature and Character of the Chinese System 
of Writing, in a letter to John Vaughan, Esq. By Peter 8. Du 
Ponceau, LL. D., President of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, and of the Athe- 
neum of Philadelphia ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, etc., ete. To which are subjoined, a Vocabulary of 
the Cochin-Chinese Language, by Father Josern Morrone, 
Roman Catholic Missionary at Saigon; with references to plates, 
containing the characters belonging to each word, and with notes 
showing the degree of affinity existing between the Chinese and 
Cochin- Chinese Languages, and the use they respectively make of 
their common system of writing. By M. Dr 1a Patun, late Con- 
sul of France at Richmond, in Virginia; and a Cochin-Chinese 
and Latin Dictionary in use among the Roman Catholic Missions 
in Cochin-China. Published by order of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, by their Historical and Literary Committee. 
Philadelphia: M‘Carty & Davis. 1838. 


Any one who opens for the first time a Chinese book, is struck 
with the remarkable difference in the writing from that of any other 
nation. Instead of a multitude of short lines or groups, composed 
of a small number of letters frequently repeated, he observes a 
multitude of characters about a quarter of an inch in height, of 
strange and uncouth forms, arrayed in perpendicular columns, and 
apparently unconnected with one another. On demanding of even 
competent persons an explanation of this phenomenon, he will be 
told, that the Chinese language differs from ours in being not al- 
phabetic, but idiographic; in other words, that these mysterious 


characters represent not sounds, but ideas. The character AK 
for instance, signifies man, and is pronounced jim; another, 
means son, and is called ¢sew. On further inquiry, he would 


be told, that the number of such characters in common use was 
upwards of ten thousand, besides some forty thousand which were 
either synonymous with these, or else obsolete or technical terms. 
He would be informed, moreover, that the entire stock of spoken 
words which serve for the pronunciation of these hieroglyphics, 
including the varieties of intonation, amounted to no more than 
fourteen hundred and fifty-five. 
NO. VI.—VOL. III. 47 
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The very probable result of these investigations would be an 
opinion, that unlike other written languages, in Chinese the gra- 
phic system was the most important element of the language, and 
the spoken idiom was to be viewed merely as a usefu] appendage 
to it; in short, that as the characters represented ideas alone, and 
were wholly independent of sounds, they might with equal propriety 
receive any pronunciation we might choose to affix to them— just 
as the Arabic numerals are worded differently, though understood 


alike, among the nations of Europe. Thus, the character FA 


for sun, is pronounced ji, in Chinese, but there seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not be worded bo, and if so, why not sol or solez/. 
From this point it would be easy to jump to the important con- 
clusion, that we had at last discovered the great desideratum of an 
universal philosophic language, by which men of all nations could 
communicate with one another in writing—e system by which, as 
an enthusiastic missionary suggested, but a single version of the 
Bible would be required for the entire population of the globe. 
To strengthen the delusion, it was asserted by numerous writers, 
that the inhabitants of several countries on the borders of China, 
Japan, Corea, Cochin-China, etc., whose spoken languages differed 
greatly from one another, were yet able to communicate with one 
another, and with the Chinese, in the characters of the latter. This 
fact, attested by eye-witnesses, seemed to settle the question of the 
superiority of the Chinese system of writing over all others; and, 
accordingly, most authors who have spoken of this language, ap- 

ear to have felt a kind of necessity for indulging in ecstacies over 
its peculiar and unsurpassed excellencies. 

Mr. Du Ponceau, the range of whose inquiries has comprehended 
almost every subject connected with philology, could not allow a 
fact so important to pass without investigation. The exaggerated 
claims of the Chinese system inspired him with distrust as being 
contrary to the deductions of reason, and a careful review of the 
authorities on the subject convinced him that they were totally un- 
founded. In a conversatiou with Captain Basil Hall, in 1827, Mr. 
Du Ponceau took occasion, in reference to some remarks of the 
former in his Voyage to the Loo Choo Islands—to the effect that 
the natives of China, Corea, Japan, and Loo Choo, though speaking 
different languages, understood each other through the medium of 
common written characters—to express to him the contrary opi- 
nion which he had formed, and to support it by such arguments as 
had occurred to him. (Diss. p. 92.) Captain Hall was convinced 
of his error, and requested from Mr. Du Ponceau a statement of 
his views in writing, with which the latter readily complied. This 
statement, in the form of a letter, is published in the appendix to 
the present dissertation, and contains, in a condensed form, the 
reasons which led the author to believe that no two different idioms 
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can possess a written character in common ; and, that if the Chinese 
does really serve as a means of communication for nations of dif- 
ferent countries, (which he does not pretend to deny,) it is precisely 
as the Latin or French in Europe, and the Arabic in the East, sub- 
serve the same end—that is, it is acquired as a foreign language, 
in addition to the proper idiom of each country. 

Captain Basil Hall, in his Travels in America, published these 
conclusions, but without the reasoning that led to them, and, as 
might have been expected, they were soon warmly assailed ; first, 
in a harsh and illiberal article in the Canton Register for March, 
1830, and soon after, more civilly, in the Voyage of Captain Beechy 
to Bheering’s Straits; both writers asserting, from their personal 
knowledge, the incorrectness of Mr. Du Ponceau’s views ; and the 
former (who seems to have been inspired with some of the notions 
of the zealous missionary mentioned above) winding up hi» article 
with an earnest hope, that the fact might not lose its hold on the 
mind of any christian philanthropist by the arguments of Mr. Du 
Ponceau ; thus, ingeniously managing to give a polemic turn to 
the discussion. 

Matters were in this state when the American Philosophical 
Society, at the instance of its president, determined upon the pub- 
lication of two Cochin-Chinese vocabularies, obtained in 1817, by 
Lieutenant White, from a catholic missionary, Father Joseph 
Morrone, at Saigon, and by him deposited with the Salem East 
India Society. ‘The smallest of them appears to be the work of 
Morrone himself; it contains only three hundred and thirty-three 
words, tv each of which the Cochin-Chinese character is annexed. 
The other, more voluminous, in Cochin-Chinese and Latin, is by 
an unknown hand, and wants the native characters. Both will be 
of great utility, not less to the traveller and missionary than to the 
philologist. Their publication appeared to Mr. Du Ponceau to 
offer a favorable opportunity for explaining and defending his opi- 
nions on the subject of the Chinese system of writing, and for sus- 
taining them by proofs drawn from a cognate dialect like that of 
Cochin-China ; for if two idioms, both monosyllabic, and very simi- 
lar in their grammatical construction, could not employ a common 
written character, it would be evident, a fortiori, that languages 
polysyllabic and complicated in structure, like the Japanese and 
Loo Choo, would be altogether out of the question. Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau, therefore, procured the assistance of M. De la Palun, French 
consul at Richmond, a gentleman well versed in the Chinese lan- 
guage, and who undertook to compare each Cochin-Chinese word 
in the smaller vocabulary with the Chinese word represented by 
the same character. The result was, that notwithstanding the ge- 
neral similarity of the two idioms, the application of the particular 
signs was so different as to preclude the idea that words written in 
the one would be intelligible to a person acquainted only with the 
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other; in short, that the notion of these two nations’ use of a 
‘common written character” was not only improbable from the 
nature of things, but was utterly unfounded in fact. Fortified with 
this decisive testimony, Mr. Du Ponceau has taken occasion, in a 
dissertation prefixed to the vocabulary, to state at length his views, 
and the grounds on which they were originally based. To follow 
him, in this brief notice, through an essay of more than an hundred 
pages, written in a style remarkable for its condensation, or, even 
to make a synopsis of his general reasoning, would be more than 
we could properly attempt. We must refer the student to the 
work itself. It is sufficient to say, that Mr. Du Ponceau does not 
confine himself to the sober question under review, but has pushed 
his investigation into several of the most interesting regions of phi- 
lological inquiry. He devotes a considerable space to the exami- 
nation of the Mexican picture-writing and Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and deduces from the researches of Humboldt, Quatremére, and 
Champollion, many conclusions in confirmation of his views. He 
urges the necessity of paying more attention to the subject of wri- 
ting in general, or the various modes by which men have attempted 
to fix and represent their oral speech in visible characters, and he 
shows the divisions into which this branch of inquiry would natu- 
rally resolve itself. 

On the whole, we conceive, thatthe Philosophical Society could 
hardly have conferred a more acceptable favor on the students of 
comparative philology, the numberof whom, in this country, is fast 
increasing, than by the publication of this work ; and we have no 
doubt that it will add much to the distinguished reputation which 
its author enjoys in Europe, not merely as a linguist, but as a clear 
and profound reasoner. 





2. Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland. By 
the Author of “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, 
and the Holy Land,” with a map and engravings, in two vols. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 1838. 


A coop book for summer reading is the above; lively, enter- 
taining, and spirited; keeping the attention agreeably aroused, 
without tasking the brain too strongly, and written in a style, sim- 
ple and animated, though not remarkably elegant, nor uniformly 
correct. The writer possesses many of the traits necessary to 
make a good traveller. He is shrewd and observant, and with an 
eye for the picturesque, with a happy flow of animal spirits, dis- 
posed to take things by their smooth handle, eating brown bread 
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thankfully when he cannot get white, acknowledging gratefully all 
acts of kindness and attention, and when he has occasion to speak 
of himself, doing it with naturalness and good taste. 

Our author begins his rambles at Missolonghi, and we accompany 
him through a short excursion in Greece and the neighboring 
islands, his account of which we read with less interest than any 
portion of his volumes. This, however, may be ascribed partly to 
the fact that we are with him here upon more familiar ground, 
and partly, that Greece is a word of such glory and power, that 
we can hardly read a traveller’s unvarnished account of what he saw, 
without a feeling of disappointment. Our traveller does not seem 
himself to be perfectly at ease. His desire to avoid the twaddle of 
school-boy enthusiasm, and to spare his readers the infliction of any 
mock heroics, leads him occasionally into something like affectation 
and levity, and (apparently) to smother those emotions which it 
would be no disparagement to him to feel and express. Butinspite 
of these drawbacks, the reader will find much in this portion of his 
tour, to entertain and instruct him. His account of Scio, and of its 
unhappy fate and present condition, is full of melancholy interest. 
His sketch of the intelligent labors of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, Ameri- 
can missionaries at Athens, and of their excellent results, is ex- 
tremely gratifying, and seems tothrow the charm of the highest moral 
beauty over the fallen columns and crumbling ruins of the city of 
Minerva. We have learned much, too, from him, of the actual con- 
dition of Athens ; and like him, have been startled with the singu- 
lar blending of the old and the new, which is to be met there, 
French coffee-houses by the side of a mouldering temple, of 
which even tradition has forgotten the origin, and an omnibus run- 
ning regularly from Athens to the Pireus. Two or three plea- 
sant chapters are given to Smyrna, and Constantinople ; and the 
launch of a huge man of war, at the latter city, under the direction 
of our countryman, Mr. Rhodes, is described with great vividness 
and distinctness. From Constantinople, our traveller goes to 
Odessa, where he encounters a most rigid quarantine. The de- 
tails which he gives us of life and manners at Odessa, are quite in- 
teresting ; the more so to us, as we honestly confess that we were 
ignorant of the wealth, size, and consequence of the place. Here 
he meets with one of those agreeable incidents, which sometimes 
so pleasantly diversify the traveller’s unsocial path. He finds a 
countryman at Odessa, high in character and office, who had been 
twenty years in Russia, and yet retained a lively affection for the 
land of his birth, and gave a cordial welcome to one of its citizens. 

From Odessa, he travels by land to Moscow ; and the hardships, 
inconveniences, and vexations of his journey, make us congratu- 
late ourselves that we live in a land of steamboats and railroads. 
He makes a short stop in Chioff, the ancient capital of Russia, 
where, probably, no American had ever been before him; and there, 
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oddly enough, meets with an English gentleman, in the service of 
Russia, an enthusiastic and intelligent admirer of America and her 
institutions, and who showed him the most assiduous attentions, 
during his stay in the city; at Moscow, too, a similar piece of good 
fortune awaits him. He finds there an old French officer, who had 
been taken prisoner in Napoleon’s disastrous campaign, and resid- 
ed in Moscow ever since, and who had a sister living in America, 
from whom he had not heard for many years, and of whom our 
traveller was able to give him the most gratifying information, 
which he repaid with the kindest attentions. We have a few 
pleasant sketches of the most prominent objects of interest in 
Moscow ; the Kremlin, with its churches, palaces, and museums, 
not forgetting the great bell, of which every school boy has heard, 
and a glimpse or two of Russian life and manners, as seen in 
theatres, public gardens, and watering places. A journey of four 
days brings him to St. Petersburgh, of whose splendor and magni- 
ficence he gives us the most glowing and graphic pictures. We 
accompany him in his visits to the regular and authentic lions of 
the Russian capital, the Winter Palace, the Hermitage, the Statue 
of Peter the Great, the Summer Islands, etc. At an imperial féte 
he sees the emperor, whose distinguished personal appearance 
makes the same impression upon him as upon all strangers, and 
whom Mr. Wilkins aptly described by saying, that were the Rus- 
sians a tribe of savages, he would have been chosen for a chief. 
His whole account of his residence in St. Petersburgh is quite en- 
tertaining, and we should have been well pleased had he extended 
his visit, and given us further sketches of the great Northern Ca- 
pital. 
From St. Petersburgh he travels by land to Warsaw, and the 
fatigues of his journey even in the recital are enough to make the 
bones of his reader ache with sympathy. His route constantly 
reminds him of the disastrous retreat of the French army, of which 
he gives some vivid details ; and while in Poland, his mind and 
thoughts are most occupied with recollections of her late unsuccess- 
ful struggle for independence, of which some interesting anecdotes 
are told. His sketch of the battle of Grokow is drawn with a most 
spirited pencil, and the few glimpses he gives us of Polish life and 
manners are pleasing, and increase the commiseration which one 
feels for that unhappy people. On the banks of the Vistula we 
take leave of our entertaining companion with regret, having been 
unconscious of the feeling of weariness during the long journey we 
have travelled together. 

We feel bound to return an acknowledgment to the author of 
these volumes for the entertainment he has afforded us. They 
will not convey a great deal of information; they contain little 
that is new or profound, and nw elaborate disquisitions on the state 
of society, literature, politics, science, etc., in the several countries 
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which he visited. He has been wise enough not to attempt doing 
that which could only be successfully done after long residence and 
patient examination. He has contented himself with describing 
those things which can be seen and observed by the passing tra- 
veller, and giving those traits of life and manners which can be 
picked up by the roadside ; and this he has done well. This, and 
his previous more elaborate work, have given him as much literary 
reputation as a professional man can afford to have. 

We have found occasionally some conventional vulgarisms, 
which might easily be corrected in a second edition. He calls his 
guide in Greece, for instance, “ a slouch ;” and says of some one, 
that “ he had no tire in him;” expressions which have not the apo- 
logy of necessity or convenience. What docs he mean by saying 
that Kosciusko fell fighting before Warsaw, when all the world 
knows that he died in his bed, in Soleure in Switzerland. There are 
a few engravings scattered up and down, which are poor shabby 
daubs, fit for nothing but a child’s picture book. 





3. Notes, Critical and Practical, on the Books of Joshua and Judges, 
designed as a general help to Biblical reading and instruction. By 
GeoRGE Busu, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Literature in 
the New York City University. New York: E. French, 146 
Nassau Street. 1838. pp. 403. 


In his acute and comprehensive idea of what the sciences should 
be, Lord Bacon has by no means forgotten theology, and we de- 
voutly wish, that every divine would study his last book, de augmen- 
tis scientiarum. Itis not a little remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
the high notions and pretensions of the present day respecting sa- 
cred criticism, no one has yet thrown out better hints than he, re- 
specting appropriate annotations on the Bible. Cumbrous and 
prolix commentary seems not to have suited his taste, better than 
that of some among ourselves, whose feelings have been thought 
too fastidious, because they have preferred making their own re- 
flections upon Scripture, rather than force down the inexhaustible 
outpourings of pious but diluted minds. “ Quod desideramus,” 
says the great chancellor, “ autem est hujusmodi. Collectio scilicet 
succincta, sana, et cum judicio,. annotationum et observationum su- 
per textus Scripture particulares ; neutiquam in locos communes 
excurrendo, aut controversias persequendo, aut in artis methodum 
redigendo, sed que plané sparse sint, et native.” 

If Professor Bush has not so complete an idea, as Bacon’s, of 
what his attempted labor ought to be, still he has a good one; and 
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this is no mean qualification in a Biblical expositor. His execution 
of his scheme is proportionably happy; indeed, we know no 
volume of annotations upon historical Scripture, which, as a whole, 
we prefer to his. He has, so far as we can see, mingled ethical and 
explanatory observations, in a manner well calculated to interest, 
and thereby profit, the hearts of his readers, at the moment he gra- 
tifies their understandings. This is a grand achievement. Long 
formal “ practical remarks,” in the rear of solid columns of com- 
mentary, are apt to be tiresome and unprofitable; but where a 
moral sentiment seems to grow naturally out of a passage, and is 
thrown in, as it were, incidentally, it sinks gently into the mind, and 
is absorbed, like rain upon a softened soil. 

We could have wished that the special plea in behalf of “‘ much, 
very much,” in this volume, “not to be met with any where else,” 
(the underscoring is not ours,) had been preferred less sedulously, 
or left among the things to be “ understanded of the people ;” for 
we have an instinctive dread of all ambition for novelty and origin- 
ality, in an interpreter of the Bible. 

Besides, among the commentators he has referred to, as having 
walked the same round with himself, he mentions not even one 
English one, so that ordinary readers (nay, clergymen—for how 
many of these does “the voluntary system” supply with spare 
cash enough to be converted into the folios of Masius, Osiander, 
Bucer, etc.) have no data by which to put his claim to the test. 
Be this, however, as it may, Mr. Bush has one most commendable 
quality, in these days of knight-errantry in sacred literature. He 
Germanizes not at all ; and it is really as refreshing as the water- 
brook to the meadow, to find him taking the plain tale, about the 
standing-still of the sun and moon, for a sober and downright mi- 
racle. We think the more of Professor Bush’s moral courage, 
when we find such a mind as John Pye Smith’s succumbing some- 
what under the assaults of continental criticism, and the suspicions 
of the British Magazine, about the heterodoxy of Professor Stuart 
and Dr. Robinson. After the miserable exhibitions of the dotage 
of orthodoxy in Watts and Whitby, we pray to be delivered from 
any more of its “ last thoughts.” — As to the school to which Pro- 
fessor Palfrey belongs, we cannot expect from it much else than 
“ mythus, allegory, and epos,” to use the terms of 2 late most able 
paper in the Foreign Review, on the religious literature of Ger- 
many. But we could beg that when they brush out the miracle, 
they would substitute something in good keeping in its place. 
Kuinoel cannot admit the descent of the Holy Ghost at our Sa- 
viour’s baptism, and so he converts it into a flash of lightning. 
This comes down upon our Lord’s head, and he survives! But 
that we presume was no miracle at all!! Professor Palfrey will 
not allow Balaam’s poor ass to talk save in a vision, and then makes 
Balaam cunningly palm off this vision upon Balak. As, however, 
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the animal, according to this theory, was, even on his own showing, 
more sensible than the prophet himself, we think the learned pro- 
fessor had better have left such an evidence of Balaam’s astuteness 
alone. 

More than this, Mr. Bush has a high sense of what is due to mo- 
rality, and meets the objections to Rahab, Samson, etc., with open- 
ness and impartiality. We cannot say, however, that we approve 
his idea of supposing the faith of Samson and others, mentioned 
with such high distinction in the eleventh of Hebrews, as an intel- 
lectual faith in testimony, and not religious confidence in God ; and 
we were less pleased with his management of Jephthah’s case, than 
with his construction of any capital difficulty in the books of his pre- 
sent comment. Letter perhaps let this go, as an unlearned mind 
would read it,* and let it stand as a melancholy beacon of integrity 
alloyed by rashness, (one of those strange mixtures we often see,) 
than try to evade the obvious tendency of the narrative. Better 
certainly, we think, than to suppose Jephthah’s faith (like Samson’s) 
not evangelical, (see p.311,) and yet esteem him scrupulous about 
the fulfilment of his vow ! 

It would have pleased us to see the ability of Professor Bush 
expended upon his text, as well as upon the sentiment of it. We 
find him (for example, on p. 22) recommending a parenthesis. 
Surely a matter like this might have been inserted, and also many 
other articles of punctuation. We hope, in another edition, he 
will take the text into consideration; at least, so far as to make it 
uniform in some particulars, which, though minute in themselves, 
are blemishes in these days of typographical perfection. When, 
for instance, we mount our proof-reading spectacles, it seems a 
little odd to see “ Red sea” in the text, and “ Red Sea” in the 
notes; and so, the “ spirit of God” and the “ Spirit of God,” etc. 


4, Notes, Explanatory and Critical, on the first Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians. By Avsert Barnes. New York: William 
Robinson. 1838. 12mo. pp. 357. 


Mr. Barnes’s book savors more of certain peculiarities than 
Professor Bush’s ; it is often beaten out into somewhat tenuous pa- 
raphrase, and at the natural expense of a little tautology. And 
then, too, we have an occasional cavalcade of practical reflections, 


* Not, however, the unlearned only. See Lightfoot’s Works, vii. 155, who 
quotes Josephus and the Fa.aers generally, as of his opinion, that the daughter was 
sacrificed. Indeed, Mr. Bush admits, p. 312, that the balance of authority is that 
way. 

NO. VI.—VOL. III. 48 
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extending on Chapter iii. to a twenty-fourthly — one more than the 
actual number of verses in the chapter. An old but most reve- 
rend authority tells us, we should not press the grapes too hard 
to obtain the purest and finest wine. We have also a due sprink- 
ling of certain “ new views,” so called, when we enter the debate- 
able land of technical theology. Mr. Barnes cannot help finding 
his own notions about original sin, justification,* imputation, etc., 
as prominent in the Epistle, as to his own mind’s eye. We do 
not fancy commentary which smacks of what has been pretty ex- 
pressively styled, ‘‘ dogmatic theology.” The writer is too apt to 
become “ the chief speaker,” ratuer than Paul or Christ; and his 
best periods, perhaps, to be but silver plating covering up the gold 
of the scriptures. A common reader might, perchance, become 
a little bewildered in the “ lengthy” mazes of some of Mr. Barnes’s 
comments, and find himself, with an overladen text, like youthful 
David reeling under the armor of gigantic Saul. But far from us 
be hypercriticism, for many may take up this volume who cannot 
afford others more expensive; and, to them, every word may have 
its value: even expansions and iterations amounting to nothing 
but “ line upon line, and precept upon precept.” One thing such 
a reader will certainly tind —an examination, and, in most instances, 
a full and satisfactory examination, of all the difficulties which 
occur. St. Paul is, we know, a trying writer for one aiming at 
terse comments. He embraces a multitude of “the seeds of 
things ;” his style is parenthetical, and, to one who does not feel 
as deeply as himself, apparently involved ; exuberance of thought 
prompts him to diverge continually ; and, to sum up all, he handles 
not a few subjects “ hard to be understood,” as even Peter admit- 
ted, prince of apostles as he is in the ecclesiastical nomenclature 
of our Roman Catholic brethren. To do such a man justice, were a 
task requiring scarcely less than his own learning and inspiration ; 
and Mr. Barnes must not suppose we like his commentary less, if, 
with some alterations, we might have liked it more. At times, he 
certainly does infuse into his readers a portion of the spirit of his 
author ; and his concluding remarks on the fifteenth chapter do 
equal honor to his head and heart. 


* Obiter, is it not a little curious, that the New School should be so scared by 
“imputation”? ‘They do not hesitate to admit the imputation (though not indeed 
the actual transfer— for which, however, no one contends) of our guilt to Christ, 
when he atoned for it. Why then can they not admit the imputation (in a similar 
—) of his righteousness to us? See this point ably argued in Faber’s book on 
Justification, p. 133, etc. 
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5. A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the use of Schools and 
Colleges. By Cuartes Antruon, LL.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1838. 12mo. pp. 292. 


To make good school books requires the exertion of a high 
degree of intellect, and that, too, of a very rare and peculiar 
kind; while, at the same time, so small in proportion to the 
labor is the display, and so disproportionate the reward of re- 
putation, that few men of eminence are willing to expend their 
time and talents on works, which, when complete, are looked upon 
by the many as mere school books. The consequence of this fact 
is, that the composition of this most valuable class of works has 
fallen, for the most part, into the hands of men utterly unfitted to 
the task; and hence the cart loads of miserable trash with which 
our country is inundated—every half taught alumnus of a second 
and third rate college, thinking himself, forsooth, qualified to teach 
and to publish his crudities, under the cover of a diploma, and find- 
ing no difficulty in obtaining testimonials of his own merits and the 
excellence of his books, from men whose real and merited reputa- 
tion ought to deter them from lavishing, with such undue facility, 
their commendation on what they probably have never even quali- 
fied themselves to judge by a perusal. We have said, that the 
composition of school books requires the exercise of a very high and 
rare degree of intellect—and for this reason, that, in addition to 
a full and deep acquaintance with the subject in all its accidents, it 
undoubtedly needs a mind of a peculiar and unusual complexion, to 
convey this acquaintance to others, with that clearness and simpli- 
city, which alone can render it available to feeble understandings ; 
and it is further to be observed, that it is precisely in this point that 
the most erudite and profound scholars are usually wanting. The 
whole subject being to them as light as day, they cannot realize to 
themselves the fact, that it is exactly the reverse to others; and 
hence they are too apt, in teaching, to jump to the conclusion, ne- 
glecting the necessity of pointing out the several steps by which 
they have themselves attained it, and which to them appear too ob- 
vious to be overlooked by any. The author of the work before us 
is possessed —as all whoare acquainted with his name well know— 
of the first requisite, a full and deep acquaintance with his subject ; 
and we believe that we do no injustice to many able scholars, 
throughout the country, in assuming that no other native of this 
jand is more thoroughly imbued with all the niceties, all the delicate 
and minute distinctions, of the magnificent and stately tongue, to 
which he now puts forth the key ; — but highly as we have always 
reckoned of him as a teacher, we were ignorant, until the appear- 
ance of the work before us, of the pre-eminent degree in which he 
is endowed with the rare tact of conveying his own knowledge to 
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the minds of others. It is by the exercise of this tact, even more 
than by his unusual skill in the language itself, that Professor 
Anthon has rendered his Greek Grammar the best, in our opinion, 
which ever has been published, either in this country or abroad. 
Omitting nothing that is contained in the most voluminous and 
cumbrous works of the German school, it is so clear in its arrange- 
ments, so perfectly simple and comprehensible in its explanations, 
that we have no hesitation in saying, that, by the use of this little 
volume, almost as much might be acquired of the Greek tongue, 
without the aid of oral exposition, as from any other work in cir- 
culation, assisted by an able and experienced tutor. On its pecu- 
liar excellences, our limits prohibit us from enlarging to the ex- 
tent we could desire; but in a few words, we can touch upon 
its most marked points of superiority, which we conceive to be — 
first, the great simplification and plainness of its rules, whether 
for verbal formations, or for syntactical arrangement— secondly, 
the full and extended manner in which the declensions and conju- 
gations are carried out, leaving nothing to be guessed at, or misap- 
prehended—and lastly, though not leastly, the cutting down of 
those redundant and embarrassing superfluities with which all pre- 
vious books of this nature abound.—It is emphatically an ex- 
cellent school book! Indeed, we do not see how it could be im- 
proved ; and anxious as we are to see a high degree of education 
and general literary habits diffused through the vast territories of 
our country, we trust that—as one of the most probable steps to- 
ward this result—this work may be universally adopted in every 
school and college of America. 





6. A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of Schools 
and Colleges: together with the Choral Scanning of the Prome- 
theus Vinctus of Aischylus, and the Ajax and C&dipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles ; to which are appended Remarl:s on Indo-Germanic 
Analogies. By Cuartes Anruon, LL.D. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1838. 12mo. 


To attempt any thing like a review, or complete analysis, of the 
work before us, on a scale such as should be compatible with the 
very limited space to which our purely literary notices are of ne- 
cessity confined, would be absurd, no less than impossible ; while 
at the same time, to pass over a subject of so much deep import- 
ance to the right comprehension of the noblest language the world 
has ever heard, would be unjust, alike to ourselves, to our readers, 
and to the able scholar whose labors call for our attention. The 
utility of a complete, and at the same time simple, prosody of the 
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Greek language, is indeed incalculable—for, apart from the con- 
sideration that no person can be considered even a tenth rate 
scholar, who is not versed in this too much neglected brancli of 
learning, one of the great aims of reading Greek at all, is frustrat- 
ed by the neglect of prosody, inasmuch as the exquisite poetry of 
the masters of the ancient lyre must be entirely shut up from all 
but the expert prosodian. We are not aware that there exists 
any Prosody of the Greek tongue, comprised within such limits, 
and professing even to be arranged on principles of facility and 
simplicity, similar to those of the volume now before us—we are 
certain that there exists not any comparable to it, either for the 
mass of erudition it contains, or the easy, unaffected, and explana- 
tory mode in which that erudition is conveyed. The best treatises 
on this most interesting topic are either voluminous, or, as is most 
generally the case, too laconic in style, too much deficient in ex- 
ample, and too often couched in the epigrammatic brevity of the 
Latin language, to be of real use to learners ; indeed, the only per- 
fect knowledge of Greek Prosody, is to be attained by a careful 
perusal of a/i the annotations, excursions, prefaces, etc., of all 
the best editions, of a// the standard Grecian pocts. The length 
of time necessary for even a partial acquisition of this science was 
of consequence enormous; and, not only has Professor Anthon 
merited the thanks of every student, for the immense saving of la- 
bor he has brought about by the compression of all that we have 
above alluded to, into the space, and under the form, of (compara- 
tively speaking) a few judicious rules; but still more for the ex- 
cellence of the arrangement of these rules, and the great ease with 
which they can be comprehended and committed permanently to 
the “ tablets of the mind.” 

After a brief exposition of the meaning of the term Prosody, as 
used by the ancients, and an expression of his intention to confine 
himself in this treatise “to the consideration of guantity and metre,” 
the author proceeds to expound the great principles, and GENERAL 
RULE of this science, and thence to a number of admirable rules, 
with copious examples and exceptions first for the qualities of the 
long vowels as affected by nature, or position—thence to those for 
the short vowels, with exceptions, for the lengthening of these in 
the different parts of words.— He then states simply and most truly, 
that “the chief object of Greek Prosody is to reduce to rule the 
quantity of the doubtful or arbitrary vowels, a,«, v.” and proceeds 
to reduce their quantity to rule in a manner so easy, clear, and 
concise, that absolutely nothing is left that could be desired. And 
here we must pause to express our opinion, that the great merit of 
this work, as of its predecessor the Greek Grammar, is the won- 
derful simplicity —the great tact shown in disencumbering the 
subject from useless and bewildering technicalities, and the com- 
pleteness of the explanations; which last, by leaving nothing to be 
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guessed at, and by the perfection of their style, are equally full and 
incapable of misconstruction. Having acquitted himself in the first 
forty-five pages of the topic “quantity,” he leads us at once into 
“ metre” —and under this head we find, first, a very lucid exposi- 
tion of “ Feet,” particularly of those which are “ isochronous or in- 
terchangeable in metre” —and then a set of rules for the scansion of 
every species of verse in use among the Grecian poets ; than which 
rules we can conceive nothing more perfect —they embody all the 
lore of all the wisest commentators, and are yet more remarkable 
for that peculiarly lucid order which belongs, as we have before 
observed, to all the school books of this very able scholar. These 
rules are followed by the choral scanning of the Prometheus, every 
line of every choral system, whether uttered by the chorus or the 
dramatis persone, being divided into its appropriate feet, and 
marked with the syllabic quantities, with an accompanying key 
giving the name of every verse. The text adopted is, so far as we 
have examined, that of the admirable edition of Aschylus, by 
Scholefield, the reigus professor of divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Then follow the choral scannings, after the same 
method, of the Ajax Flagellifer and the Gidipus Tyrannus of So- 
phocles ; and with these-the work —as it concerns Greek Prosody 
alone—may be deemed terminated ; although we have a long and 
most learned disquisition (and not less interesting than it is long 
and learned) on language in general—with the roots, analogies, 
and affiliations of tongues and dialects. We have but a word to 
add, in conclusion, and that is, what we conceive the highest praise 
attributable to a work of this nature—Anthon’s Greek Prosody 
contains all that has been said, and we believe all that can be said, 
rightly, on a most important branch of literary science—all that 
it says, is better said than it has ever been before—and, last, but 
not least, the book requires no oral explanation of the teacher — 
let a pupil but read it diligently and attentively, and the mystery is 
such no longer. 





7. An Inquiry into the Moral and Religious Character of the American 
Government. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 8vo. pp. 208. 


“A COMMONWEALTH ought to be but as one huge christian per- 
sonage, one mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big 
and compact in virtue as in body.” Such was Milton’s notion of 
what a state should be. It is our author’s motto and doctrine. 
The aim of the work is to enforce it. Under a sound interpreta- 
tion we concur with him. The “common weal” is but a term of 
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comprehension; it is made up by the union of all individual weals ; 
so that, if they be sound it is sound, and nothing can be good or 
bad for the state which is not good or bad for individuals. This is 
a self-evident proposition. Political economy has settled at least 
this truth—there is no such thing as a national interest apart from 
the interests of the majority of that nation —their weal, their wo— 
their profit, their loss—determines that of the nation. Now, if this 
be so, the question before us would seem to be settled. All that 
would be needful to the proof that the state should be christian, 
being to show, that individuals should be christian; and thus, we 
airive at the same conclusion with the poet, and our author—“ a 
commonwealth should be but as one huge christian personage” — 
but this requires, as already said, a wise interpretation. In the 
mouth of a fifth-monarchy man, this proposition meant the personal 
reign of the saints; to them belonged all power, and all right, and 
consequently, all property ; just as in the individual man all go- 
vernment belongs, of right, to reason and conscience. The troubles 
consequent on the rule so interpreted, were soon evident; inasmuch 
as, there being no other criterion for ascertaining who these go- 
verning saints were, besides each man’s claim to it,it naturally fol- 
lowed, that the grace of humility would form no part of the ruling 
saints’ character; with them, therefore, when they got power, the 
state was found to be in such bad hands, as to have cast suspicion 
ever since on all such claims. But there is a wiser interpretation 
of our motto, and to this our nameless author devotes himself, with 
what becomes such a cause —a willing mind and an eloquent pen: 


“ The writer of the following essay has aimed to do what he thought the times 
imperiously called for. 

“Tt has seemed to him that for some years past there has been’a dangerous and 
growing misapprehension in the public mind, as to the true constitutional relation of 
our political interests to those of a religious nature. He has seen with anxiety that 
even wise and good men, some of them his personal friends, have gradually given 
way to the opinion, which men of another stamp have made it their business to in- 
culcate, that these two classes of interests ought to be kept so wide apart from each 
other in the conduct of our public affairs, as to have no reciprocal influence between 
them. He had thought that christianity was admirable everywhere and in all cir- 
cumstances. How is it possible that political life should form an exception.” Adv. 


p. iii. 

The paternity in our country of this irreligious dogma, and 
which we would fain hope is not so rife as our author’s argument 
implies, is fixed by him, and justly, on Mr. Jefferson : 


“ President Jefferson was the first American teacher of this sort of doctrine, 
When applied to, in 1807, to recommend to his fellow citizens a day of national 
humiliation and prayer, he excused himself, by alleging, that he had not the power 
to do it; and he affected to maintain his dogma, then a most novel and surprising 
one, by argument. ‘I consider the government of the United States,’ said he, ‘ as 
interdicted by the constitution from intermeddling with religious institutions, their 
doctrines, discipline, or exercises.’ This results not only from the provision that 
no law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion, but from that also, 
which reserves to the states the powers not delegated to the United States. ‘Cer- 
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tainly,’ he continued, ‘no power to prescribe any religious exercise, or to asswme 
authority in religious dise ipline, has been delegated to ithe general government.’ 
‘Whence, he concludes, ‘ it must then rest with the states.’ p- 10. 


This argument of Mr. Jefferson would seem to deny a religious 
character to the federal government alone; that charter, under 
which he acted, was a delegated and limited power, expressly with- 
holding what was not expressly given. This threw, apparently, 
the duty on the states, as part of their reserved rights. ‘The argu- 
ment appeared, therefore, to be an honest one, and to have been, 
with him, a question merely of constitutional interpretation. But 
such it unquestionably was not. The states on whom this respon- 
sibility was thrown, were themselves Jimited by their constitutions. 
Theirs, too, was a delegated power, and the power to “ appoint” 
or “recommend” a fast, not being expressly given, was necessarily 
reserved; or, in other words, existed nowhere, and belonged, of 
course, to the people. That such was Mr. Jeflerson’s opinion, we 
know well, from his writings; that it was of the essence of his ar- 
gument, is also clear, from ‘such being the conclusious that by de- 
grees have been deduced from it. The recent discussions in the 
state legislatures of New York and some others, on the subject of 
a chaplain, and the use of the Bible as a school book, have brought 
out this argument in all its length and breadth. It is this—our 
government is atheist ; it knows no God, acknowledges no revela- 
tion, and, as it can do nothing, so, too, it cares nothing about reli- 
gion. ‘This is the unholy argument against which this work is di- 
rected. We will not flatter the author with the judgment that it 
could not have been better done. We think it might — but still we 
think it well done. He has, we think, left some material points 
untouched ; but he has shown that the government of the United 
States is, historically and practically, christian; as to the manner 
of his work, his zeal is honest, but oftentimes more honest than 
wise; his tone is too much that of the advocate, and we miss the 
persuasiveness of the unprejudiced reasoner; his style, eloquent 
as it is, savors more of the declamatory speaker than of what he 
professes to be, the didactic writer. In language, he should re- 
member, as in objec ts of sight, perpetual glitter soon wearies — we 
long for repose. The eye “rests contentedly only on the soft and 
unambitious colors of nature. To these drawbacks we must add 
one other— it is a dash of the old leaven of puritanism, seeing 
nothing, to use his own words, but “ bribes” in a national church 

stablishment — hypocrisy and falsehood”’ its “ first fruits,’ and 

“persecution” its “last villany.”” Of a church establishment we 
are not called ll to be the apologists, but then we think it 
might have occurred to our author, that his very argument savored 
of their defence. 

We would fain believe that in some respects our author indulges 
in too gloomy a view. Whatever may be the xative infidelity 
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among us—and that we believe to be a diminishing proportion— 
the malignity against religion comes froma foreign soil; it is not bred 
among us, and what is more important, we believe it loses its nou- 
rishment among us. It comes to us a concentrated venom, a pent 
up explosive gas ; it evaporates in its explosion, and the bitter in- 
fidel, the hater of all that looks like religion, because he has seen 
it associated in his native land with oppression, or what he deems 
to be such, after a while loses his heat, cools down to the tempera- 
ture of the mass around him, and eventually, we will hope in most 
instances, as we know in many, learns a better wisdom from a bet- 
ter Book. That our government and country are not to be made 
answerable for the occasional miscreant it may receive into its bo- 
som, is an obvious dictate of justice, and in their name we protest 
against our author’s easy admission of the charge against us. Not 
only have his fears, we think, magnified the evil, but his political 
attachments (as we presume from his most inconsistent eulogium 
upon Jefferson) have made him squeamish about drawing distinc- 
tions between “ native” and “naturalized.” But this we fear not 
to do, and beginning with Jefferson — French in his morals, his phi- 
losophy, and his religion — down to the last importation of radicalism 
and infidelity from England, in the followers of Owen and Fanny 
Wright, —we fear not to lay to the account of foreign teaching the 
doctrine now cast in our teeth as the growth of American repub- 
licanism. Doubtless it has taken root in our soil, and is bringing 
forth its fruits, for it meets here as elsewhere with its native food ; 
and doubtless too, unless met and checked, it may presumptuously 
seek to violate that christian temple of republican freedom which 
our christian fathers erected, and which so freely opens its doors 
to receive the exile and the stranger. 

To maintain religion in honor—and by religion we mean chris- 
tianity —is, beyond doubt, among the primary obligations of those 
who are called upon to administer a government that is founded 
upon it. Howto do this without offence, it may be, is not easy; 
but many things are not easy in government which yet are neces- 
sary, and this is one. The state has cast off the church, but it can- 
not cast off religion; that is its vitality, and without it, it would 
soon sink into ruin. Whatever be the occasional forgetfulness of 
our legislatures or executives of this truth, our courts of justice, we 
are proud to say, have seldom or never lost sight of it. Nor could 
they; such dereliction would leave them no ground to stand upon, 
since, to cut out christianity from the common law of the land, or 
to administer it on principles which do not recognize it, would be 
an attempt as vain and fatal, as to extract the heart from a living 
animal, with the expectation of leaving it still perfect in all its other 
organs. We close this brief notice with the earnest appeal with 
which our author closes his eloquent volume : 
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“Why do we still venerate the patriarchs of the revolution? Why is Washing- 
ton a name we still are proud to repeat? Do we adhere to the views of our politic al 
founders? Do we hold the government in devout subjection to an overruling provi- 
dence as they did? Do we even profess to esteem it now a christian government ? 
Are there not efforts making to dislodge the very forms of piety from all connexion 
with it ? 

“ And when these are gone, where will the substance be? Forms usually linger 
behind the principles they spring from. Pagan forms were to be seen among the 
institutions of the eastern empire long after christianity had ascended the throne of 
the Cesars. Are we about to reverse the illustration? Has the substance of our 
religion taken flight already ? and are we now engaged in obliterating the traces of 
angel feet that are never more to return among us ? 

“God preserve us, we must go back; we must reform our political administra- 
tions in the all-important point of their moral principles. Our christian population 
must do this: it is a work for them, and every other work of theirs will be hindered 
till this is done. We must retrace our steps; retrieve our errors; regain the position 
we have lost. Reform is wanted in another sense than what party-sehemers think 
of. Let us have a reformation of the elements of public life ; let us dig up the buried 
standard of the fathers, and fashion ourselves anew by it; let us return to the pri- 
mary spirit of the government, ere the doom of the nations that forget God become 


our owr.” pp. 207, 208. 





8 A Trip to Boston. Ina series of Letters to the Editor of the Uni- 
ted States Gazette. By the Author of ‘ Two Years and a Half in 
the Navy. Boston: C.C. Little and James Brown. 1838. 
12mo. pp. 224. 


Few pleasanter-trips can be made in this, or indeed in any 
country, than a trip to Boston. There are few places, where 
friendly introductions secure a more cordial reception on first 
visits, and few in which the return of an old acquaintance is greeted 
with a more welcoming smile, or more generous hospitality. In 
spite of its “ labyrinthine streets,” its antiquated buildings, its unge- 
nial climate, and all its odd notions, strangers love to linger there. 
Who ever heard of a person’s visiting it, without either remaining 
beyond his prescribed limits, or resolving to return as soon as pos- 
sible, or rather without coming under both categories, as did the 
author of the very entertaining volume before us, who extends his 
ten days to thirty, and leaves it at last with a lingering look cast 
behind him, bearing away the most delightful of souvenirs, the 
hope of another visit. If this gentleman had now gone abroad for 
the first time, and before known nothing of the world but from 
books, it might be necessary to make some allowance for the 
warmth of his admiration ; but he proves to us, that much in all the 
four quarters of the globe had already been seen by him, and there- 
fore justifies a fuller confidence in the correctness of his opinions. 
His visit not being made in the season of social intercourse in 
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cities, his pictures are necessarily more of things, than of men; 
but we have a few spirited sketches of some distinguished political 
and literary characters, in high coloring, but not beyond truth ; of 
strong natural red, but not rouwged ; in speaking of such men, no 
praise is flattery. He is, however, not always entirely just and dis- 
criminating ; he sometimes confers laurels not gathered upon Par- 
nassus, and condemns upon evidence not admissible in a fair court 
of criticism ;— we refer to his extravagant praise of a “ little volume 
of poems,” in a note, and his partial statement of the case of the 
predecessor of the present editor of the North American Review. 

Our traveller visits and describes the various objects of art and 
nature in and around Boston. He presents the reader with faith- 
ful accounts of many of its noble institutions for the advancement 
of learning, the relief of suffering, and the improvement of morals; 
he takes him to the top of the capitol, and spreads out to his view 
the peculiar and delightful position of the peninsula on which the 
metropolis is built; he carries him out upon the bosom of its beau- 
tiful bay, through its multitude of isles, to inhale the breeze of the 
ocean, and stop for a while at the sea-shore resorts of beauty and 
fashion, or be whirled along the magnificent beaches, roiled smoother 
by the wave than any road which art ever formed. He then 
varies the scene, by an inland excursion upon the encircling hills, 
where he finds fine roads, overshadowed with lofty trees, and bor- 
dered with natural hedges, neat populous villages, tasteful villas, 
gardens, and pleasure gruunds, rich woods, silvery lakes, and wind- 
ing streams, all combining to give to these environs an unequalled 
variety and beauty. The multiplicity of roads and lakes, is one of 
the striking features of the neighborhood of Boston. Through a 
whole summer one may find a different drive for every day, within 
a circuit often miles, each time surveying the ocean, the city, and 
the fields, from a different summit; and a single morning’s drive, 
within the same compass, under skilful guidance, will take one 
past a dozen of as pretty little lakes as can be seen any where out 
of Switzerland, Upper Austria, Italy, and the West of England. 
But the whole interest is not exhausted, when all this beautiful 
scenery has been beheld : the patriot will not neglect Bunker-hill, 
nor the scholar Cambridge, nor the moralist Mount Auburn ; nor 
were any of them neglected by our traveller—he saw and noted 
themall with great fidelity. Still, inquisitive and close-searching as 
he was, he appears to have missed seeing one class of objects, the 
sight of which would well repay the toils and perils of an Atlan- 
tic voyage. Strange, that whenhe was on his way to see that 
bijou of a private library, which proves that the union of refined 
taste is not incompatible with assiduous manual labor, and makes 
real the story of the golden fleece, he should not have espied by 
the road-side a certain odd tabernacle-like looking building, with a 
single window that lets in the light of heaven upon an artist, who 
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dips his pencil in heaven’s own colors. Of this artist, our author 
says nothing. Could he have been in Boston a month without 
seeing his Rosalie, or Beatrice, or Roman lady, or Rebekah, or 
Jeremiah, or his exquisitely beautiful landscapes, unsurpassed by 
any painter, born since the Pilgrims landed on the rock of Ply- 
mouth? In our estimate, they are more worthy of the traveller’s 
notice, than all other objects of art in the country; and a man of 
taste should sooner go to Egypt and not see the Pyramids, or to 
Rome and not see St. Peters, and we would almost say to Naples, 
and not see Pompeii, than to Boston, and not see ALLsTon’s paint- 
ings. 

We have not thought it worth while to point out an occasional 
error in our author, for there are none of much magnitude, unless 
there is error in the statement we are about to notice. During his vi- 
sit, a highly distinguished Unitarian clergyman, who had been long 
absent in Europe, is to impart to his people the results of his observa- 
tions on the moral and religious condition of foreign nations. In lis- 
tening to him, Mr. Wines hears, or supposes he hears him declare, 
that, “‘ between the Roman Catholic faith and the Protestant faith, 
as it appears beyond the pale of Unitarianism, he would not hesitate 
a moment to choose. His preference would be given to the former.” 
Again, the same gentleman “declared in round terms, and I think 
without qualification, that he had no respect for the established church 
of England. He not only expressed his utter want of respect for 
the English church ; he declared also that he had heard preaching 
on various occasions, both in England and Scotland, which almost 
made him sigh for the instruction of heathenism.” The gentleman 
here referred to is t¥e Rev. E.S. Gannett, for whom we have ever 
entertained a high respect, considering fairness of mind to be a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his character; we must therefore hope that 
his language would have a very different import, in the connexion 
in which it was used, from that which it wears in the detached 
passages quoted by our author; and we trust it may be so explained, 
as to justify our supposition. 

The length of our notice of this volume has not been measured 
by its literary merit; on that score it has not high claims; the 
author we think would have done more justice to his own good 
reputation as a writer, had he allowed his letters to remain as com- 
munications for the columns of a newspaper; they have not that 
depth of thought, nor importance, nor beauty of language, that 
would entitle them to take a more permanent form. 
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9. How shall I govern my School? Addressed to young Teachers, 
and also adapted to assist Parents in Family Government. By 
KE. C. Wives, author of “ Two Years and a Half inthe Navy,” 
and “ Hints on a System of Popular Education.” Philadelphia : 
W. Marshall & Co. 1838, 12mo. pp. 309. 


Were the proper and full purpose of school government effected, 
when outward obedience is secured, the work would require little 
more than a mathematical computation of resistance and power: 
such, however, is not Mr. Wines estimate of the duty, nor such his 
plan of accomplishing it. He bears in mind that every exercise of 
authority should carry with it an inculcation of moral principle, on 
the part of the teacher; and every surrender of, will be a recogni- 
tion, on the part of the pupil, of the force of moral truth. Herein is 
contained the substance of his answer to the difficult question, 
which forms the title of his book. It will readily be seen, that 
however excellent such a book may be, it can have little chance of 
becoming a popular manual, or of being extensively introduced 
into the manufactori ies of patent school masters. Still we hope it 
will be read by all to whom the training of children is intrusted, 
whether in the family or school ; for although it furnishes no sum- 
mary process for eradicating natural perverseness, and gives no 
recipe for a morning dose all round of sulpbur and treacle to purify 
the moral blood, it is full of sound philosophy, and what is more, it 
is entirely free from nonsense. It points out the difficulties and 
trials of the profession of teaching, and fairly warns all who are not 
willing to encounter and surmount them, atainst engaging in it. 
There is nothing new in the system which it presents ; it is simply 
the government of a well regulated family, more fully carried out. 
It requires good sense, principle, exemplary virtue, genuine piety, 
and kindly affections in teachers, and implicit obedience from pu- 
pils. Its whole reliance is on the moral power of the former, de- 
rived from his character, conduct, and habit of self-control, and his 
deportment toward those whom he is to govern. It will disap- 
point those who seek, in such a work, for rules of government 
reduced to formulas ; and those who would hope to find in it codes 
of school laws, as it especially eschews such things: it will also 
disappoint and dissatisfy your commonwealth-men, who would 
constitute a juvenile republic, or Hazlewood paidocracy in every 
school, inasmuch as it insists upon an “invariable, unconditional, 
unhesitating submission” to the will of the master. It says nothing 
of emulation, and little of reward in any form, except to recom- 
mend the bestowment of praise, as an absolute, not a relative de- 
sert ; nor is it much fuller on the subject of punishments— its doc- 
trine is, that they are not to be spared, but used sparingly —the rod 
as a last resort, Were this portion of our journal appropriated to 
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discussions, we should have something to offer on this topic ; as it is 
not, we must wait another occasion. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to a subject, justly considered by the author as one of 
great moment, that of the influence of the public opinion of the 
school. The force of public opinion in such communities is no less, 
than in kingdoms and states : if it cannot dethrone, it can paralyze 
power ; it must be under the control of the head of the school, and 
on the side of “ law, order and virtue,” or authority becomes odi- 
ous, vexatious annoyances nullify discipline, and incessant irrita- 
tions banish the spirit of obedience. It is more just and generous, 
than the public favor of men ; its price is not like that, the sacrifice 
of principle ; it is rarely withheld when deserved, and there is no 
surer way of deserving it, than to govern upon Mr. Wines’s system, 
and be, as he recommends, affectionate, reasonable, firm, uniform, 
and impartial. We must again commend this volume for its 
spirit, its ability, and the soundness of its views. We have rarely 
seen a work on any subject connected with education, which de- 
serves more unqualified praise. 





10. Principles of General Grammar, adapted to the capacity of 
Youth, and proper toserveas an Introduction to the study of Langua- 
ges. By A. J. Sytvestre De Sacy, Member of the Royal Council 
of Public Instruction, etc., etc. Translated and fitted for American 
use, by D. Fospicx, Jr. Second American, from the fifth French 
Edition. Andover and New-York: Gould & Newman. 1837. 
12mo. pp. 156. 


WE intended, before now, to express our gratification at the ap- 
pearance of asecond edition of this work. The reputation of its au- 
thor, the celebrated philologist, Baron De Sacy, whose recent 
death is so great a loss to the cause of good letters, would be 
enough to call attention to the work. It has been well “ fitted 
for American use” by Mr. Fosdick, and we are persuaded of its 
usefulness, not so much, however, as an “ introduction to the study 
of languages,” in the strict sense of the terms, as after a little pro- 
gress has been made, not only in the study of the mother tongue, 
but also in the grammatical study of one or two other languages. 
We think some development and culture of the reflecting faculties, 
and some little store of acquisition of particular facts in two or 
three languages, requisite to the most profitable study of this work. 
The youth may then fall back and ground himself the easier and 
better of the principles of this work; and he will then be able to 
possess himself truly of his past acquisitions, in particular grammar, 
and to proceed with more firm, intelligent, and successful steps, in 
his future study of the languages. For this use, there is, we think, 
no work to be compared with this. 
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11. Human Physiology ; for the use of Elementary Schools. By 
Cuartes A. Lez, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New-York. Published by the American 
Common School Union. 1838. pp. 224. 


Proressor Lee has given, in this little volume, the substance of 
what is useful, and of all that is known respecting human physiology. 
Dr. Francis, on whose judgment we place great reliance, has given 
the author his opinion of the work in the following terms: “ It 
recommends itself, as a clear and lucid exposition of elementary 
information on an important branch of natura] science, for those 
for whom it is especially intended; remarkably free from all ambigu- 
ities of thought or language, and unnecessary digression. It is well 
adapted to the capacities of youthful learners.” With this judg- 
ment, our own examination of the work leads us to coincide. We 
add, also—and it is an eminent merit of Dr. Lee’s book, in our 
eyes—that there is no materializing tendency in it; the general 
spirit and tone of the work are not only unexceptionable, but pure 
and religious, 





12. Treatise onFrench Poetry; or Explanation of the Rulesof French 
Prosody : with numerous examples, extracted from standard au- 
thors in that language ; followed by selections from the best poets 
of modern times. By Francors Turner, Bachelier-és-Lettres, et 
Licencié en droit de l’Universités de France, Instructor of the 
French Language in Yale University, etc., etc. New Haven: 
A.H. Maltby. 1838. 12mo. pp. 364. 


WE have not room for a detailed account of this work, and we 
have noticed it, rather to introduce it to the acquaintance, and to. 
commend it to the attention, of those who are desirous of familiar- 
izing themselves with the peculiarities of French versification. 
The work is intended as a text-book for students, and seems well 
adapted for that purpose. The subjects treated of, are: The con- 
struction of pvetical lines, the nature and different kinds of rhyme, 
and the manner of arranging and combining the lines. We are 
sorry the author has said nothing of guantity, properly so called, for 
although it is not indispensable, it is yet important, even in an ele- 
mentary treatise of this kind. 
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13. Townsenpv’s Biste. The Old Testament, arranged in Histo- 
rical and Chronological Order, (on the basis of Lightfoot’s Chro- 
nicle) in such a manner that the Books, Chapters, Psalms, Pro- 
phesies, etc., etc., may be read in one Connected History, in the words 
of the Authorized Translation. With Notes and copious Indezes. 
By the Rev. Grorce Townsenp, M. A., Prebendary of Durham, 
and Vicar of Northallerton. Revised, Punctuated, divided into 
Paragraphs and Parallelisms, Italic words re-examined, a choice 
and copious Selection of References given, etc. By the Rev. T. 
W. Corr, D. D., late President of Transylvania University. 

The New Testament, arranged in Historical and Chronological Or- 
der ; with copious Notes on the Principal Subjects in Theology ; 
the Gospels on the basis of the Harmonies of Lightfoot, Doddridge, 
Pilkington, Newcome, Michaelis ; the Account of the Resurrection, 
on the authorities of West, Townson, and Cranfield ; the Epistles 
are inserted in their places, and divided according to the Apostles’ 
Arguments. By the Rev.Grorce Townsenp, M.A. The whole 
Revised, divided into Paragraphs, Punctuated according to the 
best critical texts, the Italic words re-examined, Passages and 
Words of doubtful authority marked, a Choice and Copious Se- 
lection of Parallel Passages given, etc. By the Rev. T. W. 
Corr, D. D. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia : 
Henry Perkins, 1837, 1838. Two Volumes, Royal Octavo. 
pp. 1212. 927. 


Tue enterprising publishers deserve great credit for bringing 
out these volumes. ‘lhe work is one of great importance in itself; 
and the style in which it +s published is an honor to the American 
press. The title, (which we have given in full,) is a pretty com- 
plete description of the nature and plan of the work, and indicates 
its peculiar advantages. Of the pre-eminent merit of Townsend’s 
edition of the Bible, it is needless at this day to say any thing; but 
of the labors of Dr. Coit upon the American edition, it is but bare 
justice to say, that they have incalculably enhanced the value of the 
work. Of these labors, the title gives a general but not complete 
description : their variety, amount, and importance to a thorough 
acquaintance with the meaning, force, and spirit of the Scriptures, 
can only be adequately judged from a minute and careful study of 
the work itself. Weattach the greatest value to the services which, 
as we believe, Dr. Coit has rendered to the cause of Biblical know- 
ledge and of religion, in breaking up the old arbitrary division of the 
Scriptures into chapters and verses, and in restoring the order and 
divisions of nature and logic,—the method, too} which common 
sense applies to every other book. There is no important book in 
the world which would not suffer materially by being subjected to 
such a process as the common editions of the Scriptures ; and from 
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the nature of the case, this process has been peculiarly unfavor- 
able to the study of the Scriptures. These divisions, it is per- 
fectly well known to scholars, are without any authority — being 
purely the work of man, The present division of the Bible into 
chapters is attributed to Cardinal Hugo, A. D. 1240, though this is 
not absolutely certain ; the division into verses was at a much later 
period, though it is impossible to determine precisely when or by 
whom it was made. These divisions are not only without autho- 
rity for us, but they have no advantage whatever, except for faci- 
lity of reference; while their disadvantages are numerous and 
grave. We fully agree with Dr. Coit—and are glad, also, to 
have the authority of so eminent a biblical scholar as Professor Lee 
on the same side—that the obscurity and difficulty of understand- 
ing the Scriptures are, in a no small degree, attributable to these 
unnatural and arbitrary divisions, and that the Bible would become, 
even for common readers, quite intelligible of itself, if only put in 
an intelligible shape. Dr. Coit’s Paragraph Bible, published a few 
years ago, was an exceedingly valuable contribution to the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures; and we are glad he has followed the same 
plan in this edition of Townsend. He has indicated, in small 
figures, the divisions of chapter and verse of the common editions ; 
so that this has the same advantage with them for reference, while 
at the same time the logical divisions and connexions are kept un- 
impaired. We could heartily wish this plan were adopted in every 
edition of the Bible for common use. We are sure it would con- 
tribute unspeakably to render the Scriptures intelligible and inter- 
esting. 

Another important matter in the improvements made by Dr. Coit 
in this edition of Townsend’s Bible, is his revision of the Italic 
words. The Italic words, occurring in the editions of the common 
version in general use, are obviously, in many cases, of no use to 
the scholar, or to the common reader, while to the latter they are 
not seldom a source of doubt and perplexity. On this point we give 
the following remarks from Dr. Coit’s preface : 


“In respect to the Italic words, it is well known to Biblical scholars, that in 1769, 
Dr. Benjamin Blayney, under the direction of the Vice-Chancellor and Delegates 
of the University of Oxford, thoroughly revised our Common Version, and among 
other things carefully printed in Italics every word for which there was not an iden- 
tical representative in the original. But this was a needless, and in multitudes of 
instances, a useless labor; and in consequence, an attempt has been made to dimi- 
nish his Italics. Had time permitted, they would all have been examined, and such 
only retained, as, taking into consideration the idioms of the original, might seem 
worthy of special notice.” 


In anote to this passage, Dr. Coit adds : 


“Dr. Blayney seems to have quite forgotten, that the idioms of ancient tongues 
allow many things to be habitually understood or unexpressed, which it is, of 
course, no liberty in a translator to supply.” .... ‘“ Dr. Blaney seems to have re- 
garded all such omissions, and others as easily accounted for, as matters for serious 
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observation, when the veriest novice could have been taught how to supply them. 
Evidently, then, he has most needlessly multiplied Italics, to the confusion and per- 
plexity of unlearned readers, who are not aware that they are not used in the Bible 
for emphasis, as in other volumes, but to mark words supposed to be wanting in 
the original. Scores, and hundreds, and perhaps thousands of our present Italics, 
answer no valuable purpose, and deserve no more distinction in a translation, than 
would il/e in a translation of dixit. The merest child in Latin understands that a 
verb in that language may, in ten thousand cases, as well be without a pronoun as 
with it.” 

To this we would add, as a still graver disadvantage of the Ita- 
lics in many cases, that not only is “confusion and perplexity” oc- 
casioned, by mistaking them for emphatic words; but very often 
we have known “ unlearned readers,’’ who were informed of the 
actual intention of these Italic words, and yet were greatly per- 
plexed by an inability to estimate their exact nature and value, 
and, because they were unable to see for themselves that these 
words were inserted merely in order to give an adequate expression 
of the original, were in doubt whether they were not unauthorized 
additions to the inspired word. On every account, therefore, we 
are glad that Dr. Coit has done so much towards removing this cause 
of perplexity ; and we hope he will continue his labors, and give us 
a thoroughly complete revision of the common version, in this re- 
spect. We should rejoice, also, to have him take up the matter of 
marginal references, and free this department of Biblical elucida- 
tion from the cumbrous, fatiguing, and useless mass of merely ver- 
bal references ; and give us instead, a choice selection of such as 
are truly logical, and important to the explanation of Scripture by 
Scripture. 

We add, contrary to our custom in regard to such matters, that 
Mr. Josiah Adams, the agent for this book in New-York, has his 
office at Gould & Newman’s, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets; 
and we wish him great success in circulating so valuable and im- 
portant a work. 





14. The True Intellectual System of the Universe: wherein all the 
Reason and Philosophy of Atheism is confuted, and its impossibility 
demonstrated.— A Treatise on Immutable Morality ; with a Dis- 
course concerning the true notion of the Lord’s Supper; and Two 
Sermons. By Ratrnu Cupwortrn, D.D. First American edi- 
tion ; with references to the several quotations in the Intellectual 
System ; and an account of the Life and Writings of the Author. 
By Tuomas Bircu, M. A. F. R.S. In two volumes. Andover 
and New York: Gould & Newman. 1837. 1838. 


A YEAR ago, we announced the appearanee of the first volume of 
this great and learned work. We have now the pleasure of seeing 
the second. This volume contains the Treatise on Immutable Mo- 
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rality, not contained in Birch’s edition. It was published in 1731 by 
Dr. Chandler, Bishop of Durham, but has for many years been so ex- 
tremely rare as to be met with only in old collections, and was al- 
most inaccessible to the American student. It is the most learned, 
critical, and complete vindication, any where to be met with, of the 
eternal and immutable distinction of right and wrong, against the 
old doctrine of Protagoras and other Greek philosophers, which in 
modern times was revived by Hobbes, and since then has been re- 
produced in various forms by different writers. In this volume, 
also, will be found the learned discourse on the true notion of the 
Lord’s Supper, and the two admirable sermons which were pub- 
lished in Birch’s edition of the Intellectual System. Of these two 
sermons, the one on the Knowledge of Christ, the other on the 
Christian’s Victory —and particularly of the former, it is, perhaps, 
not too much to say, that they contain more rich,profound, and noble 
thought, than is to be found in any half-dozen volumes of modern 
sermons. The publishers deserve great credit, and the especial 
thanks of scholars, for bringing out this work in these times, when 
so many others prefer the more profitable business of catering to 
the vitiated taste that gorges itself on the cargoes of British trash, 
re-published and spread abroad over the country. 

In this connexion we may add, that we have observed, with great 
satisfaction, an edition of the other ethical writings of Cudworth, 
left by him in manuscript, and which have remained in that state a 
century and a half, recently announced in England. They are edited 
from the original manuscripts, by the Rev. John Allen, Chaplain of 
King’s College, London. The first part, containing the treatise of 
Free W111, has already appeared. What the other parts are to con- 
tain, is not stated. The other manuscripts left by Cudworth, which 
would come under the description of ethical writings, are the fol- 
lowing: A Discourse concerning Moral Good and Evil—A Dis- 
course on the Creation of the World and Immortality of the Soul 
—and an Explanation of Hobbes’s Notion of God, and of the Ex- 
tension of Spirits. We presume that all who possess the works of 
Cudworth, now published in this country, will be glad to complete 
their collection ; and we earnestly hope the success of the publish- 
ers, in the present praiseworthy undertaking, will induce them to 
give us an American edition of the remaining writings of this most 
learned and profound critic and thinker. 
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15. Proof of the Genuwineness of the Writings of the New Testa- 
ment : for intelligent readers of all classes. Translated from the 
German of Dr. H. Otsnausen, Professor of Theology in the 
University of Erlangen, etc. With Notes, by Davin Fospicx, Jr. 
Andover and New York: Gould & Newman. 1838. 12mo. 
pp. 216. 


Mr. Fospick deserves credit for a number of valuable contribu- 
tions to Biblical learning from German sources, which he has pre- 
sented to American readers. He has done his part in general 
with judgment, good taste, and ability. This work, as expressed 
in the title, is not so much designed for Biblical scholars and the- 
ologians, as for intelligent readers at large. Its object is to pre- 
sent a clear, simple, and concise view of the present state of inves- 
tigation concerning the genuineness of the New Testament; and 
the translator says he does “ not know of a book upon the subject 
in any language, which combines so popular a cast, with so much 
comprehensiveness and justness of representation.” 

The object of this notice is simply to give a brief statement of 
the conclusions of this book—and even here we must limit our- 
selves to what is most peculiar or most noticeable :—In regard to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Olshausen distinguishes the ques- 
tion of its Pauline origin from that of its canonical authority ; he 
admits the latter, and shows that it rests on decisive evidence ; but 
he thinks the epistle was written, not by St. Paul, but, perhaps, 
by Apollos under St. Peul’s superintendance. 

The author holds that there is no decisive evidence either for or 
against the canonical authority of the second epistle of Peter, and 
that the want of historical proofs willrender it probably always 
impossible to clear up the doubts that rest upon the question. 

The epistle of James is attributed, not to James the Apostle, 
the son of Alpheus, but to James, the brother of our Lord. The 
canonical authority of the epistle the author considers unquestion- 
able. 

The epistle of Jude is ascribed, not to Jude the Apostle, but to 
Jude, the brother of James. He thinks the canonical authority of 
the epistle not certain. 

Dr. Olshausen believes the Apocalypse to have been written by 
St. John, and long previous to his Gospel and Epistles. He main- 
tains the doctrine of the future personal reign of Christ on the 
earth, which he regards as a point of belief inseparable from re- 
ceiving the epistle as authentic. He agrees with most other 
writers, in maintaining that the apostolic origin of the epistle was 
never called in question till the mi/lennial controversy began to 
rage. 

We have no space to go into the discussion of these opinions. 
We can only add, that notwithstanding the somewhat startling 
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character of some of the author’s opinions, and the peculiar air 
and tone of feeling which will be noticed by an American reader, — 
the work will be found extremely interesting to every thoughtful 
and intelligent reader. Dr. Olshauser. has a high and established 
character for piety and learning, and is one of the ablest cham- 
pions of Orthodoxy against the so called Rationalism of Germany. 





16. Historical Sketches of the Old Painters. By the Author of 
“ Three Experiments of Living.” Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 1838. 12mo. pp. 296. 


An author, who has made his debut before the public in a 
very popular book, has to sustain a severe trial on his re-appear- 
ance—he is not permitted to fall a hair below his own established 
standard of excellence, without great loss of favor. We seem to 
see a confirmation of this remark in the case before us—the 
stamp of the author of the “ Three Experiments,” will certainly 
give it currency, but it must prove very pure coin, or it will pass 
only as an inferior alloy. Itis not always remembered, that the 
degree of interest in books varies with their subject ; it is expected 
of a favorite author, that he will create an interest in every thing 
upon which he writes. The story just referred to had not only 
great intrinsic merit to procure for it ready and universal favor ; 
it also had the advantage of embodying a strong public opinion at 
a most opportune time. Ours is an utilitarian age, end it is vain 
to proceed on the contrary supposition ; the history of Dr. Fulton 
and Jane’s rise and fall in the world was a profitable lesson, 
which all could understand; few find pleasure in reading about 
“ Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff.” The stories of the old pain- 
ters are pleasantly and well told, almost as well as that which 
forms the author’s popular anonym; but how many thousands 
there are, who want to know about the art of living, for one who 
knows or cares to know about the fine arts. There lies the secret ; 
the one comes home to the concerns of all, the other reaches a very 
small number. For our part, we like such an evidence as this 
volume furnishes, that a person of the good sense of the author 
of the “ Three Experiments,” believes what is beautiful is useful, 
as well as that what is useful is beautiful; and do therefore cordi- 
ally approve of his or her effort to satisfy “ the thirst for amuse- 
ment from so healthy a fountain.” It is not a book to be referred 
to as authority in the history of artists, and must therefore be ex- 
cused for admitting some mere “ on dits” among its facts. Not- 
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withstanding several trifling inaccuracies, the sketches are 
generally drawn to the life, and by their ease and spirit, remind 
one of the unfinished but beautiful head by Stuart of the greatest 
of modern painters, him to whom the volume is dedicated. 





17. Sachem’s-Wood: a Short Poem, with Notes. New Haven: 
B. & W. Noyes. 1838. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Here, as we conjecture, is something new, after a long silence, 
from the pen of the author of Hadad, and the Percy’s Masque. It 
is thus prefaced : 

“ FetLow-Citizens :— The sweet-blowing breezes of these regenerated times, 
have stimulated a before drooping fancy, (even in extremely warm weather!) to 
the task of weaving a few rhymes ; which, as they relate to local matters, I beg you 
to accept as a testimony of renewed pleasure and pride in my native State. 

New Haven, 30th July, 1838.” 

The rhymes are light and graceful, thrown off with octosyllabic 
facility, and seem to be a sort of christening ode, on occasion of 
changing the name of the author’s residence from H1eH-woop to 
Sacnem’s-woop. There are the reasons for the change, with plea- 
sant descriptions of the scenery, and reminiscences of the olden 
time, when the Pequot Chief Sassacus haunted the woods, and of 
the first white settlers — 

They who, in Newman’s barn laid-down 

Scripture “ foundations” for the town,— 
and of the author’s Father, the late James Hillhouse, so long known 
and so universally respected and loved, under the sobriquet of the 
Sachem. 

This little poem is to us extremely pleasant reading, far more so 
than many a one of more poetic pretensions. We like the tone 
of it——its graceful and gracious spirit. Andthen the “ Notes,” 
especially the two long ones which occupy nearly all the space, 
about the author’s father and grandfather — we like them even bet- 
ter than the “rhymes,” as, we doubt not, does the author also. 
They give us — what it is really refreshing tothe heart to find that we 
have any stock of —some “ venerable images of the elder day.” They 
are worth whole volumes of solemn matter, brought out now-a-days 
by the so-called spirit of the age ;— they do more to quicken the 
imagination and to nourish the best affections of the heart. We 
wish we had space to extract them, as well as some of the poetry ; 
but cannot spare the room we would like to give, and must send 
our readers to the pamphlet itself. 
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18. Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by 
GeorcE Riretey. Volumes First and Second. Containing 
Philosophical Miscellanies, translated from the French of Cousin, 
Jouffroy, and Benjamin Constant, with Introductory and Critical 
Notices. By Grorce Rietey. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
1838, 12mo. pp. 383. 376. 


Tuis is a very praiseworthy undertaking, and we wish it all pos- 
sible success. ‘“ The publication, of which these volumes are in- 
tended to form the commencement,” says the editor, “ has special 
reference to the three leading divisions of Philosophy, History, and 
Theology ; but its plan also includes writings of a popular charac- 
ter, selected from the most finished specimens of elegant literature, 
and adapted to interest the great mass of intelligent readers. 
Among the writers from whom it is proposed to give translations, 
are Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, and Benjamin Constant, in French ; 
and Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Jacobi, Fichte, 
Schelling, Richter, Novalis, Uhland, Korner, Holty, Menzel, Ne- 
ander, Schleiermacher, De Wette, Olshausen, Ammon, and Twes- 
ten, in German.” 

A translation, well executed, of some of the most valuable works, 
judiciously selected, of the writers named in this list, will be an ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable contribution to the cause of let- 
ters, of theology, and of thinking in general. 

The two volumes now issued, are made up of selections from 
the writings of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Benjamin Constant, and com- 
pose an interesting and valuable body of philosophical essays. The 
introductory notices are judicious and well written, and the trans- 
lations are executed with fidelity, elegance, and good taste; per- 
haps occasionally Mr. Ripley has erred, through an over fastidious 
shrinking from any strangeness of expression, any thing unusual in 
idiom, For instance, in the translation of Cousin’s preface to the 
second edition of his Philosophical Fragments, we have the follow- 
ing sentence: “ Philosophy rests on observation ; but it has no 
other limits than those of reason itself, just as physical science 
starts from observation, but does not stop with it, and rises by cal- 
culation to the general laws of nature and to the system of the 
world. Now, reasoning is in philosophy what calculation is in 
physical science ; for after all, calculation is nothing but reasoning 
in its most simple form. Calculation is not a mysterious power ; 
it is the power of human reason itself; its peculiar character con- 
sists entirely in its language.” Now, “le calcul,” the calculus, isa 
entific term, used by Cousin in its precisely technical sense, and a 
great part of the force of his reasoning depends upon its being so 
taken. Would it not, therefore, have been better to have thus 
translated it, as Hecker has done in his German version of the 
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same preface? We make this suggestion to Mr. Ripley in all 
kindness and respect ; for, in general, his translations are remark- 
ably well executed, and his undertaking deserves every encourage- 
ment. We will only add, at this time, that the work is brought 
out in the usual beautiful style of the well known publishers. 
Hereafter, we may take occasion to discuss somewhat at large the 
character of the modern French and German thinking. 





19. The Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the Republic of 
Venice, in 1618. Translated from the French of Abbe St. Real. 
Boston: Otis, Broaders, & Co. 1838. 18mo, pp. 108. 


Tuts little work of the Abbe St. Real has long been known as 
a beautiful episode in history, and needs no mention from us, ex- 
cept as atranslation. In this respect it appears to be well enough 
executed, (for we have not the original at hand ;) and as the subject 
has been made the foundation of one of our standard dramas, the 
translation will probably be acceptable to those who have not read 
the original work. 





20. A Tale of the Huguenots, or Memoirs of a French Refugee 
Family, Translated and Compiled from the Original Manuscripts 
of James Fontaine. By cone of his Descendants. With an In- 
troduction, by F. L. Hawks, D. D. New York: John S. Tay- 
lor. 1838. 12mo. pp. 266. 


Tuts is an authentic narrative, dedicated by the translator to 
“the two thousand descendants of the exemplary Christian” by 
whom it was written, “ who are now living in the United States of 
America.’ It is, every way, one of the most beautiful, interesting, 
and instructive things, of the sort, that we have seen. It is a 
vivid picture of a period of history which has always been strongly 
exciting to the imagination; and in the remarkable incidents of the 
writer’s life—a Protestant, enduring various persecutions for his 
faith ; flying from his country on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, his trials and sufferings, and the final settlement in this coun- 
try of most of his children—and in the charming tone of piety 
that breathes through it, there is every thing to excite interest, and 
to leave the most salutary impressions upon the heart. Dr. Hawks 
is entitled to the thanks of the community, for the suggestions 
which led to the publication of this old relic. 
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21. General History of Civilization in Europe, from the Fall of 
the Roman Empire to the French Revolution. Translated from 
the French of M. Guizot, Professor of History, etc., and Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction. First American, from thé second Eng- 
lish edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1838. 12mo. 


pp- 346. 


Tuts is too important a work, to be adequately treated in a cur- 
sory notice. Our present object is merely to announce, with satis- 
faction, its recent appearance in this country in an English dress. 
The translation is spirited, and, in general, appears to be executed 
with fidelity and good judgment. 





22. The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, of Nantucket. Com- 
prising the details of a mutiny and atrocious butchery on board the 
American Brig Grampus, on her way to the South Seas, in the 
month of June, 1827: with an account of the re-capture of the 
vessel, by the survivors ; their shipwreck and subsequent horrible 
sufferings from famine ; their deliverance, by means of the British 
Schooner Jane Guy ; the brief cruise of this latter vessel in the 
Antarctic Ocean ; her capture, and the massacre of her crew among 
a group of Islands, in the eighty-fourth parallel of southern lati- 
tude: together with the incredible adventures and discoveries, still 
JSarther south, to which that distressing calamity gave rise. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1838. 12mo. pp. 198. 


NotwitHsTanpine this circumstantial and veracious looking 
length of title, the work is all a fiction. It is written with con- 
siderable talent, and an attempt is made, by simplicity of style, 
minuteness of nautical descriptions, and circumstantiality of nar- 
ration, to throw over it that air of reality which constitutes the 
charm of Robinson Crusoe, and Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative. 
This work has, however, none of the agreeable interest of the two 
just named. It is not destitute of interest for the imagination, but 
the interest is painful; there are too many atrocities, too many 
strange horrors, and finally, there is no conclusion to it; it breaks 
off suddenly in a mysterious way, which is not only destitute of all 
vraisemblance, but is purely perplexing and vexatious. We can- 
not, therefore, but consider the author unfortunate in his plan. 
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23. A Historical Discourse, delivered by request, before the Citizens 
of New Haven, April 25, 1838, the two hundredth Anniversary of 
the first settlement of the Townand Colony. By ‘ames L. Kines- 
LEY. New Haven: B. & W. Noyes. 1838. 8vo. pp. 115. 


Tuts is, in many respects, an exceedingly valuable historical 
document; and we shall probably take a future occasion to exa- 
mine some of the points discussed in it more at large than we now 
have time and room to do. In the mean time we observe, that 
we are pleased with the general air of candor which marks the dis- 
course—the absence of that fulsome and indiscriminate eulogy 
which it is so much the fashion, in these commemorative discour- 
ses, to Javish upon the Puritan settlers of New England : 

“Tt has been no part of my object,” says Professor Kingsley, “on this occasion, 
to hold up the settlers of New Haven and of New England as spotless characters, 
and the proper subjects of indiscriminate commendation. The great outlines of their 
proceedings I have endeavored to draw truly and distinctly, that you may yourselves 
Judge of their deserts, rather than to forestall opinion by general and unqualified pane- 
gyric. The Puritans of New England laid the foundation of free communities, free, 
in a sense which the world had never known, or even imagined to be possible. Can 
any one deny this? or granting it, withhold the meed of applause? They devised and 
executed a plan of universal education, suited to their circumstances, and essential 
to the support of their social, civil, and religious institutions. Is there here any 
room for doubt? and if not, who can resist their claim to the gratitude of their pos- 
terity? They, from the first, both by precept and example, taught their descendants 
to be jealous of their rights, to guard their privileges with ever wakeful solicitude, 
and to maintain those principles in religion, government, and morals, which form 
the only sure foundation of epee sry oe de On what page of their history do 
we find reason to question this ? nd if allowed, who will assert, that the memory 
of such men should be suffered to pass into oblivion ? or be retained only with cold 
indifference? Admit that they were too exclusive in their religion, that they were 
believers in witchcraft, and that their laws were in some cases too severe and even 
sanguinary; it is still true, that they were in advance of their age; and, if their 
conduct is brought to the standard of their own time, that they must be acquitted.” 

Mr. Kingsley draws, in clear and strong lines, the character of John 
Davenport and the other founders of the colony; and we are glad to 
see the spirit of candor which leads to one concession very often with- 
held by writers on this subject — namely, that the objects of the Pu- 
ritans were not so exclusively religious as many claim them to have 
been. Doubtless, the free enjoyment of their religious opinions was 
one great and fundamental end they sought; but commercial and 
political objects had a very important influence with them, and par- 
ticularly the latter. It is scarcely too much to say, that political ob- 
jects were as much an inseparable part of their enterprise as reli- 
gious. Nor do we think the less of them on this account. 

John Davenport and his compeers, were in some respects men of 
more comprehensive policy and profuunder statesmanship than the 
founders of the other colonies; as, for instance, their studious 
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avoidance of all reference to England, in the constitution of their 
colony. There were many things in their opinions and proceed- 
ings which we are apt to regard as ridiculous, without considering 
sufficiently the times, and especially without considering the prin- 
ciples upon which they proceeded. Thus, we laugh at the restric- 
tion of the right of suffrage to “church members,” without con- 
sidering the wise and profound insight they had into the necessity 
of a limited suffrage. Mr. Kingsley puts this in a clear light : 


“The limitation of the right of voting and of holding public offices to church 
members, was obviously a favorite measure with Mr. Eaton, Mr. Davenport, and 
other leading men of the colony ; and what they designed from the first to make 
the foundation of their civil polity. The same regulation had before been adopted 
in Massachusetts; and it was, in fact, the same in principle as the English law, 
which has been repealed within a few years only, by which, receiving the sacra~ 
ment in the established church was a necessary qualification for holding any office 
under government. The planters were persuaded that a christian community 
ought to be governed on christian principles; and to secure this important object, 
they believed it necessary to confine all participation in public transactions to thosse, 
who had expressly recognized those principles, and professed to make them the 
rule of their lives. 

“Mr. Davenport, however, was far from adopting the opinion, that church 
members, as citizens, should be invested by law with exclusive privileges. On the 
contrary, he fully maintained, that none should be excluded ‘ from any civil right 
or liberty, that is dueto them as inhabitants and planters,’ and that all should have 
‘the benefit of justice under the government where they live.’ To make distinc- 
tions here, he said, ‘ were, indeed, to have the commonwealth swallowed up of the 
church.’ He held, likewise, that there is a great difference ‘between a common- 
wealth already settled, and a commonwealth yet to be settled, and wherein men are 
free to choose what form they shall judge best.’ In the latter case, he would limit 

olitical rights to church members, if possible; but that a majority should control 
in settling the qualifications of voters, he readily admitted, "Whoever affirmed the 
contrary, and defended the inherent right of the church to exercise the powers of 
government, was, according to John Davenport, a more fit subject for physic than 
for argument. 

“What the planters had in view, may be approved, without admitting the propri- 
ety of the means adopted for accomplishing their purpose. ‘They wished to secure 
honesty and integrity in the public service; to bring the best men into office; those 
who would well waderstand the public good, and undeviatingly pursue it. That 
so desirable an end could be attained without some limitation of the right of suf- 
frage, they did not believe. All restrictions on this right, whether of age, residence, 
property, or rank, are defensible only as they afford securities for an intelligent and 
honest exercise of so important a privilege. If such restrictions fail here, they are 
unjust and oppressive. The colonists, like other founders of states, aimed to ascer- 
tain the character of those who were to vote for public functionaries. They were 
aware, that such as are the electors, such ultimately will be those who are elected, 
to administer the government. Hence the solicitude so strongly manifested by the 
first colonists of New Haven in executing what they denominated their ‘ founda- 
tion work.’ If this should be firm, they had little apprehension about the super- 
structure. 

“The opinion of the planters as to the correspondence between the character of 
laws, and the character of those who make them, was obviously the same as that 
of the founder of Pennsylvania. ‘Governments,’ says William Penn, ‘rather 
depend upon men, than men upon governments. Let men be good, and the go- 
vernment cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will cure it. But if men be bad, let the 
government be never so good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their turn. 
I know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for the men that execute 
them: but let them consider, that though good laws do well, good men do better ; 
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for good laws they want good men, and be abolished or evaded by ill men; but 
good men never want good laws, nor suffer ill ones. It is true, good laws have 
some awe upon ill ministers, but that is where they have not power to escape or 
abolish them, and the people are generally wise and good ; but a loose and depraved 

eople love laws and an administration like themselves.’ It was from a firm be- 
ief of truths like these, that the Puritans of Massachusetts and New Haven deter- 
mined to confine the privilege of voting and of holding civil office to church 
members.” 





24. Settlement in the West.— Sketches of Rochester ; with Inciden- 
tal Notices of Western New York, etc. By Henry O’Remuy. 
Rochester. 18338. 


Tue city of Rochester is one of the prodigies of our country. 
Twenty-five years ago, the tract on which it is situated was a por- 
tion of the howling wilderness, containing, perhaps, two or three 
log cabins, and a few cleared acres, indicating that a handful of 
hardy pioneers had at length disturbed “ the ancient solitary reign” 
of the brute occupants of the soil. 

In the year 1810, there was not a single human habitation where 
there is now a thriving population of 20,000 persons, and in the au- 
tumn of 1811, a spot which is now the centre of this flourishing 
inland city, was the scene of a contest between the only inhabi- 
tant, Mr. Enos Stone, and a dear ; the former fighting pro aris et 
Jfocis, and in defence of his six acre corn-patch, and the latter stand- 
ing up, (upon his haunches,) in support of his claim to the premises 
and the emblements thereon growing, by virtue of prior possession. 
Bruin, it seems, was finally vanquished in this wager of battle, (a 
form of trial, by the way, termed by Sir William Blackstone “ the 
last and most solemn decision of real property,”) and Enos Stone 
thus established his title to the “six acre corn-patch.”’* 

Mr. O’Reilly exhibits in his sketches abundant evidence that the 
growth of Rochester, thus nearly unexampled in its progress, has 
been at the same time of the most substantial and healthy character. 
The resources of the place are not only ample for the support of 
the present population, but adequate to sustain even further acces- 
sions, which it is constantly receiving from various quarters. 

There are scattered through the beautiful volume which contains 
these sketches, several matters of interest that may receive atten- 
tion from us at anothertime. At present we can only express our 
obligations to the author for the valuable contribution he has made 


* The frontispiece to the volume gives an animated view of this curious rencontre. 
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to the local history of our state, and recommend the results of his 
labors to the notice and patronage of all who feel an interest in the 
welfare and prosperity of the great and growing community in 
western New York. 





25. Thoughts on some of the Objections to Christianity, and some 
of the Causes of Unbelief: An Address delivered at the Com- 
mencement in the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, June 29, 1838. By the 
Rigut Rev. Henry U. Onpvervonx, D. D. Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: J. 
Van Court. 1838. 


Tuts address embodies some judicious and practical remarks on 
topics indicated in thetitle. ‘ The nature of christianity furnishes 
an argument of its truth ; the very nature of christianity is adapted 
to the secret nature of man. And thus, instead of regarding it as 
a human invention, sound and reverential feeling will confess, that 
it was projected for human necessities by the wisdom of God.” 
This position is briefly established ; and some of the causes of infi- 
delity are well touched upon. They are, an unworthy estimate of 
religion—the pursuits and enticements of the world — and false 


philosophy. 





26. Faith the Life of Science. An Address delivered before the 
Pi Beta Phi Society of Union College, July, 1838. By Taytor 
Lewis. Albany : Hoffman & White. 8vo. pp. 38. 


Deciwepty some of the best portions of our current literature are 
to be found in the occasional addresses before literary societies. 
The address before us is instinct on every page with the presence 
of a thinking and richly cultivated mind. We might have a ques- 
tion about an opinion here and there ; we might wish to modify 
single passages; but the tone and spirit is admirable—the general 
course of thought sound and just— and the object of the perform- 
ance elevated and important. The uselessness of mere fact-hunt- 
ing—the comparative worthlessness of mere science —the impos- 
sibility of true science, of any thing like scientific unity and har- 
mony in our knowledge, without Gop taken by faith as the primal 
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and central truth—the prevalent absurd mistakes in regard to the 
nature and value of induction ;— these topics are treated in a very 
original and striking style, with illustrations and incidental remarks, 
displaying a wide reach of rare and rich reading. We are ex- 
tremely sorry that our limited space obliges us to dismiss this valu- 
able discourse, without going into some discussion of several inte- 
resting topics of remark which it suggests. We recommend the 
address to the perusal] of our readers. 





27. The Great Want in Schools. An Address delivered at the 
close of the Sessions of 1837-8, of the Woodward College. By 
the Rev. B. P. Aype.tort, D. D., President and Professor of 
Moral and Political Phrenology. Cincinnati: 1838. pp. 33. 


Tuis is an eloquent and able address. The great want here set 
forth is a national “‘ EDUCATION, EMINENTLY CHRISTIAN IN ITS PRIN- 
CIPLES, PROCESS, AND AGENCIES.” This is urged from a variety 
of considerations. The old compulsory system of discipline in 
schools can no longer be maintained. Good or bad, it will no longer 
be submitted to by pupils, nor tolerated by public opinion; and 
between that and a resort to all the influences of religion in sus- 
taining discipline and forming youthful habits, there is no place to 
stop.—The political tendency of our country to unchecked democ- 
racy forces us to rely upon christian education as the only conser- 
vative influence. There has been, there is, a continual advance 
towards a pure democracy. All old constitutional limitations are 
breaking down. We must accept the inevitable fact, and look to 
religious education as the only thing that can save the people from 
ruining themselves. ‘ We must have it speedily,” says Dr. Ayde- 
lott, “or perish. There is not a moment to be lost.” The rapid 
springing up of an influence hostile to established order and con- 
stitutional liberty, whose fruits are “lynch-law,” and the frantic 
excesses of murderous mobs, should quicken us by their fearful 
admonitions — else we may come, like other nations, to such a 
taste of the blessings of Liberty without Law, that we may, like 
them, find a Cromwell or a Napoleon the better choice of evils. 

These, and several other important points, are put in clear and 
forcible light. Would God the minds of all the enlightened, the 
true lovers of their fellow-citizens, could be aroused to one united, 
persevering effort on this subject. Would God the people would 
turn from the miserable strifes of party, and from the wretched de- 
magogues, who for selfish ends flatter in order to delude and mislead 
them, and hearken to their real friends; who, seeking no office, 
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caring for no political prizes, and risking all odium, proclaim to 
them the solemn truth, THAT THE BEST FORM OF GOVERNMENT BADLY 
ADMINISTERED, IS THE GREATEST CURSE; THAT WITHOUT VIRTUE 
AND INTELLIGENCE, GOVERNING THE PEOPLE IN THEIR POLITICAL AS 
IN THEIR PRIVATE CONDUCT, NO POPULAR GOVERNMENT CAN STAND ; 
AND THAT TO SECURE THIS VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE, THE WHOLE 
PEOPLE MUST BE BROUGHT UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF SOUND, INTEL= 
LECTUAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION — OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CATION, 





28. Letter from the Hon. Huen S. Leeare, on the probable 
effects of the Sub-treasury Policy, to his Excellency, Pierce But- 
ler, Governor of South Carolina. Washington : 1838, 8vo. pp. 37. 


WE do not notice this pamphlet because we have any thing to 
say on the subject of the “sub-treasury policy,” nor any thing to 
say, at present, on the general constitutional principles involved in 
the measures that have agitated the country for several years past. 
The whole subject will come up before us at a proper time, fora 
calm historical and critical review ; Mr. Legare’s contributions, as 
well as those of many other able thinkers and statesmen, will then 
be valuable materials. We mention this letter now, because we 
like to note in our pages, every utterance from an influential quar- 
ter of sound constitutional opinions, as against the ignorant, heret- 
ical, and jacobinical doctrines of the day, which, if they prevail, 
will inevitably destroy our constitution, our union, and our national 
glory. We are glad to record every protest, from so accomplished, 
so independent, and so justly distinguished a man as Mr. Legare, 
against the absurd and destructive doctrine of the “ right of instruc- 
tion.” Of this pretended right, Mr. Legare says : 

“Tt is neither more nor less than to claim as a right of every elective body, that 
odious privilege of the peerage of England, the absurdity of which has lately at- 
tracted so much attention — the vote by proxy —the privilege of participating in a 
decision without hearing the argument. Suppose all argument cut off, as it might 
as well be under such a system, by the previous question, and every representative 
voting perpetually under instructions, and you have the ideal perfection of a delibe- 
rative assembly constructed according to these notions, a body which it would be 
flattery to call a Rump Parliament, or to compare with the Senate of Tiberius and 
Caligula.” 

The only difference is, that “the people” will be the despots, or 
rather the tools of demagogues : 


“Their will, their hwmors, however petulant and capricious, will be crossed by 
very few; they will always have courtiers enough to persuade them they can do 
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no wrong, for power never wants them, and of all sovereigns, the ‘ people king’ is 
surrounded with the most dangerous, because the best disguised parasites and sy- 
cophants.” 


After some remarks, showing the intention of the constitution, 
by its various checks on popular impulse, to secure the deliberate 
opinion and influence of the real majority, he says : 


“The world has been governed by constructive, not real majorities. The great 
mass of mankind have done nothing but sanction, by a tacit acquiescence, what 
has been done by a few bold and active spirits, without consulting their opinions. 
The Jacobins who ruled France so despotically, were always in a miserable mino- 
rity. Even in the Convention, as the 9th Thermidor revealed, they might at any 
time have been put down, had. the majority understood each other, or had there 
been any means of asc ertaining the real state of public opinion in France, sickened 
as she was, at the atrocities under which she was bleeding without hope. But 
there was no concert among the people or their representatives, and a single despo- 
tic Assembly, swayed by a handful of daring conspirators against the laws, and 
arming itself with the most terrible powers, executive as well as legislative, to be 
exerted under every gust of passion and every wild delusion as it rose, illustrates, 
by contrast, the wisdom of a form of government like ours, wherein every thine 
has been so ’ studiously contrived to control sudden impulse, and to compel to seri- 
ous and conscientious reflection ..... Demagogues, indeed, hold a different lan- 
guage, as they are interested in doing — they treat all restraints whatever upon the 
will” of the’ majority as a violation of its inalienable rights. ‘They preach the in- 
fallibility, the absolute infallibility of ‘the people,’ every individual of whom 
knows, by the daily experience of his own errors and blindness, that the dogma is 
a blasphemous falsehood. They live by the very passions which it is the great 
object of the constitution to restrain,—by the delusions which the ‘law’s delay’ 
would infallibly dissipate— what wonder that they should find these self-imposed 
restraints of a wise and moral people, an inconvenient abridgment of their sove- 
reignty, and that, like all true courtiers, they should go for divine right and a dis- 
pensing power? Jacobins in democracies are precisely the jacobites of royalty, 
just as an atheist in the last century would, according to Rousseau, have been a 
bigot in the time of the League.” 





Notre.— Bisnorp H. U. Onpervonn’s “ Third Charge.’— We 
regret extremely that the unexpected length of some of our arti- 
cles compels us to defer a somewhat extended discussion of the 
subject of this charge, which was intended for the present number. 


Mines’s Sermon.— “ The Church the Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth,” is too remarkable, and embraces topics too important, for 
us to forego the opportunity of making it hereafter, in connexion 
with some other publications of a like character, the subject of a 
more thorough discussion than we have now space or time for. 


Taytor’s “ Home Education,” Brrers’s “ American Education,” 
Lieser’s “ Political Ethics,’ Me.vitir’s “ Sermons,” and some 
other works, just published, have come to our hands too late for 
adequate notice at present. Some of them will require extended 
consideration in the next number. 
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